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PREFACE. 

Mt dear Labs, 

Of all the chapters of history there are few more in- 
teresting or wonderful than that which tells the story of the 
rise and progress of Venice. Built upon a few sandy islands in 
a shallow lagoon, and originally founded by fugitives from the 
mainland, Venice became one of the greatest and most respected 
powers of Europe. She was mistress of the sea; conquered 
and ruled over a considerable territory bordering on the Adri- 
atic; checked the rising power of the Turks; conquered Con- 
stantinople; successfully defied all the attacks of her jealous 
rivals to shake her power; and carried on a trade relatively 
as great as that of England in the present day. I have laid 
my story in the time not of the triumphs of Venice, but of her 
hardest struggle for existence — when she defended herself 
successfully against the coalition of Hungary, Padua, and 
Genoa — for never at any time were the virtues of Venice, her 
steadfastness, her patriotism, and her willingness to make all 
sacrifice for her independence more brilliantly shown. The 
historical portion of the story is drawn from Hazlitt's Ilislorff 
of the Bepuhlic of Fenke, and with it I have woven the adven- 
tures of an English boy endowed with a full share of that energy 
find pluck which, more than any other qualities, have made 
the British empire the greatest the world ever saw. 

Yours sincerely, 

a A. HENTY. 
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THE LION OF ST. MARK. 



CHAPTER L 



I SUPPOSE you never have anch nighte aa these in 
that misty island of yours, Francisco 1" 

"Yes, we have," the other said stoutly. "I 
liave seen just aa bright nights on the Thames. 
I have stood down by Paul's Stairs and watclied the reflection 
of the moon on the water, and the lights of the houses on the 
bridge, and the passing boats, just as we are doing now. But," 
he added bouestly, " I must confess that we do not have such 
still bright nights very often, while with you they are the rule, 
though sometimes even here a mist rises up and dims the water 
just aa it does with ua." 

"But I have heard you say that the stars are not so bright 
as we have them here." 

"No, I do not think they are, Matteo. I do not remember 
now, but I do know when I first came here I was struck with 
the brightness of the stars, so I suppose there must have been 
a difference." 

" But you like this better than England ) You are glad that 
your father came oat horet" 
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12 OLD HEAIORIEii. 

Francis Hammond did not ansMcr at once. 

"I am gtod he came out," he eaid after a pause, "because I 
have Been many things I should never have seen if I had stayed 
at home, and I have learned to apeak yonr tongue. But I do 
not know that I like it better than home. Things are different, 
you see. There was more fnn at home. My father had two 
or three apprentices whom I used to play with when the shop 
was closed, and there wore often what you would call tumults, 
but which were not serious. Sometimes there would be a fight 
between the apprentices of one ward and another, a shout would 
be raised of 'Clubs!' and all the 'prentices would catchup their 
Bticka and pour out of the shops, and then there would be 
a fight till the city guard turned out and separated them. 
Then there used to be the shooting at the butts, and the 
shows, and the Mayday revels, and all sorts of tlungs. The 
people were more merry than you are here, and much more 
free. You see, the barons, who are the same to us that your 
great families ate to you, had no influence in the city. You 
are a nation of traders, and so are wo; but in London the 
traders have the power, and are absolute masters inside their 
own walls, caring nothing for the barons, and not much for 
the king. If anyone did wrong he got an open and fair trial. 
There was no fear of secret accusations. Everyone thought 
and said as he pleased. There was no Lion's Mouth, and no 
Council of Ten." 

"Hush I hush! Francisco," the other said, grasping his arm. 
" Do not say a word against the counciL There is no saying 
who may be listening." And he looked nervously round to see 
if anyone was within earshot 

" There it is, you see," his companion said, " So long as we 
have a safe conscience in London we are frightened at nothing, 
whereas here no one can say with certainty that he may not 
before to-morrow morning be lying in the dungeons of Sl 
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ON THU PIAZZA. 13 

Mu-k without the slightest idea in the world as to what his 
crime haa beeD." 

"There, there, Francisco," Matteo said uneasily; "do talk 
about other things. Your notions uiay do very well in Eng- 
land, but are not safe to discuss here. Of course there are 
plenty here who would gladly see a change in some matters, 
but one cannot have everything; and, after all, when one has 
80 much to be proud of, one need not grumble because every- 
thing is not just as one would like." 

" Yea, you have much to be proud of," Francis Hammond 
agreed. "It is marvellous that the people of these scattered 
inlets should be masters of the eea, that their alliance should 
be coveted by every power in Europe, that they should be the 
greatest trading community in the world. If I were not 
English I should like to be Venetian." 

The speakers were standing at the edge of the water in front 
of the Palace of St. Mark. In the piazza behind tbem a throng 
of people were walking to and fro, gossiping over the latest 
news from CoDstantinople, the last rumour as to the doings of 
the hated rival of Venice, Genoa, or the pur^rt of the letter 
which had, as everyone knew, been brought by the Bishop of 
IVeviso from the pope to the seignory. 

The moon was shining brightly overhead, and glittering in 
the waters of the lagoon, which were broken into innumerablo 
little wavelets by the continual crossuig and recrossing of the 
gondolas dotting its surface. There was a constant arrival and 
departure of boats from the steps, fifty yards to the right of the 
spot where the speakers were standing; but where they had 
stationed diemselves, about half-way between the landing-steps 
and the canal running down by the side of the ducal palace, 
there were but few people about. 

Francis Hammond was a lad between fifteeu and sixteen 
years old. Bis father was a merchant of London. He was 
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14 AN ENGLISH UERCEANT. 

a man of great enterprise and energy, and had four years 
before determined to leave his junior partner in cliargo of the 
business in London, and to come out himself for a time to 
Venice so as to buy the Eastern stuffs in which ha dealt at the 
head-quarters of the trade instead of paying such prices as the 
agente of the Venetian traders might demand in London. He 
had succeeded beyond his expectations. In Venice there were 
constantly bargains to be purchased from ships returning laden 
with the Bpoils of some captured Genoese merchantman or 
taken in the sack of some Eastom seaport The prices too 
asked by the traders with the towns of Syria or tlie Black 
Sea were but a fraction of those charged when these goods 
arrived in Londoa 

It was true that occasionally some of his cargoes were lost 
on the homeward voyi^e, captured either by the Genoese or 
the Moorish pirates; but even allowing for this, the profits of 
the trade were excellent. The English merchant occupied a 
good position in Venice, The promptness of his payments and 
the integrity of his dealings made him generally respected, and 
the fact that he was engaged in trade was no drauback to his 
social position in a city in which, of all others, trade was con- 
sidered honourable, and where members of even the most 
aristocratic families were, with scarcely an exception, engaged 
in commerce. 

There wore many foreign merchants settled in Venice, for 
from the first the republic had encouraged strangers to take 
up their residence there, and had granted them several privi- 
leges and advantages. Between Venice and England there 
had always been good feehng. Although jealous of foreigners, 
England had granted the Venetians liberty to trade in London, 
Southampton, and some other towns as far back as the year 
1304, and their relations bad always been cordial, as there 
were no grounds for jealousy or rivalry between the two 
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TEE RISK OF VSNICB. 15 

peoples; whereas the interference of France, Oennany, AnBtria, 
&nd Hungary in the aSairs of Italy had frequently caused 
uneasiness to Venice, and had on several occasions embroiled 
her with one or other of the three lastrnamed powers. 

France had as yet taken a very minor part in the continual 
wars which were waged between the rival cities of Italy, and 
during the Cmaades there had been a close alliance between 
her and Venice, the troops of the two nations fighting together 
at the siege of Constantinople, and causing the temporary over- 
throw of the Greek Empire of the East 

The rise of Venice had been rapid, and she owed her advance- 
ment to a combination of circumstances. In the first place, her 
insular position rendered her almost impervious to attack, and 
she had therefore no occasion to keep on foot any army, and was 
able to throw all her strength on to the sea, where Genoa was 
her only formidable rival 

In the second place, her mercantile spirit and her extensive 
trade with the East brought in a steady influx of wealth, and 
her gold enabled her to purchase allies, to mainttun lengthy 
struggles without faltering, and to emei^ unscathed from 
wars which exhausted the resources and crippled the powers of 
her rivals. The third source of her success lay in the spirit of 
her population. Like Rome in her early days, she was never 
cast down by reverses. Misfortune only nerved her to further 
exertions, and after each defeat she rose stronger than before. 
But tiie cause which more than all contributed to give to Venice 
her ascendency among the cities of Italy was her form of 
government 

Democratic at first, as among all communities, it had gradu- 
ally assumed the character of a close oligarchy, and although 
nominally ruled by a council containing a large number of 
members, her destinies were actually in the hands of the Doge, 
fleeted for tife, and the Council of Ten, chosen from the great 
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16 A WELL-GOVERNED STATE. 

body of the council Thus she had from the first been free 
from those factions which were the bane of Genoa and 
Florence. Some of the great &LDiilieB had from time to time 
come more prominently to the front than others, bnt none had 
attained predominaat political power, and beyond a few street 
tumults of slight importance Venice had not suffered from the 
popular tumults and uprisings which played so prominent a 
part in the history of her rivals. 

Thus, undisturbed by discord at home, Venice had been able 
to give all her attention and all her care to her interests 
abroad, and her affairs, conducted as they were by her wisest 
citizens, with a single eye to the benefit of the state, had been 
distinguislied by a rare sagacity. Her object bad been single 
and unifonn, to protect her own interests and to prevent 
any one city on the mainland attaining euch a preponderance 
as would render her a dangerons neighbour. Hence she 
was always ready to ally herself with the weaker against the 
stronger, and to aid with money and men any state struggling 
against an ambitious neighbour. 

Acting on this principle she by turns assisted Padua against 
Verona and Verona agunst Padua, or either of them when 
threatened by the growing power of Milan, and at the end of a 
war she generally came out with an increased territory and 
added importance. It is probable that no community was ever 
governed for hundreds of years with such uniform wisdom and 
sagacity as was Venice; but the advantt^e was not without 
drawbacks. The vigilance of the Council of Ten in repressing 
plots, not unfrequently set on foot by the enemies of the 
republic, resulted in the adoption of a hateful system of 
espionage. The city was pervaded with spies, and even secret 
denunciations were attended to, and the slightest expression of 
discontent against the ruling authorities was severely punished 

On the other hand comparatively slight attention was paid 
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TH> SQUABl or ST, HARK. 17 

to private <:rim& AuuBmations were of frequent occuireDce, 
and unleis the victim happened to be very powerfully con- 
nected no notice wu taken when a num was found to be 
misBing from hia usual place, and his corpse was discovered 
Seating in the lagoon. Consequently crimes of Uub kind were 
in the great majority of cases committed with impunity, and 
even when traced the authors, if possessed of powerful pro- 
t«ctora, seldom suffered any greater punishment than temporary 
banishment. 

After standing for some time on the PiaEietta the two lads 
tamed, and entering the square of St. Mark mingled with the 
crowd. It waa a motley one. Noblea in silks and satins 
jostled with fishermen of the lagoons. Natives of all the coasts 
and islands which owned the sway of Venice, Greeks from 
Cionatantinople, Tartar merchants from the Crimea, Tynans, 
and inhabitants of the islands of Uie ^gean, were present in 
considerable numbers; while among the crowd vendors of fruit 
and flowers from the mainland, and of fresh water or cooling 
drinks, sold their wares. The English lad's companion — 
Matteo GiuBtiniani — belonged to one of the leading families of 
Venice, and was able to name to Francis most of the nobles 
and persons of importance whom they passed. 

"There is Pisani," he said; "of course yon know him; what 
a jolly, good-tempered looking fellow he is! The sailors would 
do aa3rthing for him, and they say he will have command of 
the next fleet that pnts to sea. I wish I was going with him, 
there is sure to be a tierce fight when he comes across the 
Genoese ; hia father vras one of our greatest admirals. That 
noble just behind him is Fiofio Dandolo: what a grand family 
they have been, ^hat a number of great men they have given 
to the republic 1 I should like to have seen the grand old 
Doge who stormed the walls of Constantinople, and divided 
the Eastern empire among the crusading barons. He was a 
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18 A ORAVX ACCUSATION. 

hero indeed. No; I don't know who that yonng noble in the 
green velvet cap and plum-coloured dreas is. O yes, I do, 
though} it is Bolero Mooenigo; he h&a been away for the 
last two years at CooBtantinople; he was banished for having 
lolled Polo Moroeini — he declared it was in fair fight, bat no 
one believed him. They had quarrelled a few days before over 
some question of the precedence of their families, and Morosini 
was found dead at the top of the steps close to the church of St 
Paolo. Some people heard a ciy and ran up just as Mocenigo 
leapt into his gondola, hnt as it rowed off their shouts called the 
attention of one of the city guard boats which happened to be 
passing, and it was stopped. As his sword was still wet with 
blood he could not deny that he was the author of the deed, 
but, aa I said, he declared it was in fair fight The Morosinis 
asserted that Polo's sword was undrawn, but the Mocenigo 
family brought forward a man who swore that he was one of 
the first to arrive and pick up the sword and place it in its 
scabbard to prevent its being lost No doubt he lied; but as 
Mocenigo's inf nence in the council was greater thui that of the 
Morosini, the story was accepted; however, the public feeling 
waa BO strong that they could not do less than sentence Ruggiero 
to two years' banishment I suppose that has just expired, and 
he has retomed from Constantinople; he had a had reputation 
before this affair took place, bat as his connections are so power- 
ful, I suppose he will be received as if nothing had happened. 
There are plenty of others as bad as he is." 

" It's a scandalous thing," Francis Hammond said indig- 
nantly, "that, just because they have got powerful connections, 
men should be allowed to do, almost with impunity, things for 
which an ordinary man would be hung; there ought to be 
one law for the rich as well as the poor." 

" So there is as far as the state ie concerned," hia companion 
replied; " a noble who plots against the state is as certiuD of 
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s place in tbe lowest dongeons aa a fisherman vbo baa done 
the aame; but in other respects there is naturally some differ- 
ence." 

"Why naturMlyl" Francis retorted. "You belong to a 
powerful family, Giustiniani, and my father is only a trader, 
bat I don't see that natarally you hare any more right to get 
me stabbed in the back, than I have to get you put out of 
the way." 

" Naturally perhaps not," Matteo laughed; " but you see it 
has become a second nature to ua here in Venice. But seriously 
I admit that the present state of things has grown to be a 
scandal, and that the doings of some of our class ought to be 
put down with a strong hand." 

" Well, I shall say good-night now," the English boy said; 
"my father doesn't like my being out after ten; he keeps up 
hJa English habits of shutting up early, and has not learned to 
turn night into day aa you do here in Venice." 

" The bell has just tolled the hour, Francis," his father said 
as be entered. 

" I didn't think it was quite so late, father; the Piazza is 
crowded. I really do not Uiink there is one person in Venice 
who goes to bed so early as we do. It is so pleasant in the 
moonlight after the heat of the day." 

"That is true enough, Francis, but men are meant to sleep 
at night and to work in the day. I think our fathers carried 
this too far when they rang the curfew at eight; but ten is 
quite late enough for any honest man to be about in the streets; 
and the hours of the early morning are just as pleasant and 
far more healthy than those of the evening, especially in a 
place like this where the mists rise from the water, to say 
nothing of the chance of meeting a band of wild galUnts on 
their way homewards heated with wine, or of getting a stab in 
the back from some midnight assassin. Howerer, I do not 
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blame Venice for enjoying henelf while ehe can; she will h&ve 
more serious matters to attend to soon." 

"But she is at i>eace with every one at present, father. I 
thonght when she signed the treaty with Austria after a year's 
iighting, she was going to bare rest for a time." 

"That was only the beginning of tiie trouble, Francis, and 
the coimcil knew it well; that was why they made such terms 
with Austria as they did. They knew that Austria was only 
acting in accord with Hungary, and Padna, and Genoa; the 
others were not ready to begin, so Austria came on her own 
account to get what booty and plunder she could; but tbe 
storm is gathering, and will burst before long. But do not let 
UB stand talking here any longer, it is high time for you to be 
in bed." 

But though Francis retired to his room it was more than an 
hour before he got into bed. Bis window looked down upon one 
of the canals running into the Grand Canal Gondolas lighted 
by lanterns, or by torches held by servitors, passed constantly 
backwards and forwards beneath his window, and by leaning 
out he could see the passing lights of those on the Grand 
Canal. Snatches of song and laughter came up to him, and 
sometimes the note of a musical instrument The air was 
soft and balmy, and he felt no inclination for sleep. 

Francis thought over what his father had said of the 
probability of war as he sat at his window, and wished that 
be were a couple of years older and could take part in the 
struggle. The Venetian fleet had performed suoh marvels of 
valour, that, in the days when military service was almost the 
sole avenue to distinction and fortune, the desire to take part 
in a naval expedition which promised unusual opportunities 
of gaining credit and renown was the most natural thing 
possible for a boy of spirit. 

Francis was a well-built lad of nearly sixteen; he had, until 
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AN ENOUBH BOY'S TRAININa 31 

he left London when about twelve years old, taken his fall 
share io the rough sports which formed so good a training for 
Uie youths of England, and in which the citizens of L(^don 
were in no way behind the rest of the kingdom. He had 
practised shooting with a light bow and arrows in company 
with boys of his own age in the fields outside the dty walls; 
had engaged in many a rough tussle with hght clubs and 
quarter-staffs; and his whole time — except for an hour or two 
daily which be had, as the son of a well-to-do citizen, spent in 
learning to read and write — ^had heen occupied in games and 
exercises of one kind or other. 

Since his arrival in Venice he had not altogether discon- 
tinued his former habits. At his earnest solicitation his 
father had permitted him to attend die School of Arms, where 
the sons of patricians and well-to-do merchants learned the use 
of sword and dagger, to hurl the jarelin, and wield the mace 
and battle-axe; and was, besides, a frequenter of some of the 
schools where old soldiers gave private lessons in arms to such 
as could afford it; and the skill and strength of the English 
lad excited no slight envy among the young Venetian nobles. 
Often too he would go out to one of the sandy islets, and 
there setting up a mark, practise with the how; his muscles, 
too, had gained strength and hardness hy rowing. 

It was his constant habit of an evening when well away from 
the crowded canals in the gondola, with Giuseppi, the son and 
assistant of his father's gondolier, to take an oar, for he had 
thoroughly mastered the difficult accomplishment of rowing 
well in a gondola; hut he only did this when far out from the 
city, or when the darkness of evening would prevent his Sgure 
from being recognized by any of his acquaintances, for no 
Venetian of good family would demean himself by handling an 
oar. Francis, however, accustomed to row upon the Thames, 
could see no reason why he shonld not do the same in a gondola, 
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and in timo he and hia companion could eend the boat dancing 
oyer the vater at a late which enabled them to overtake and 
distance most pair-oared boats. 

After breakfast next morning he went down to the steps 
where Beppo and Ginseppi, in their black cloth suita with red 
sashes round their waists, were waiting with the gondola in 
which Mr. Hammond was going out to Malamocco to examine 
a cargo which had the da; before arriTod from A^oph. 
Ginseppi jumped ashore. 

"I have heaid of just the gondola to suit yon, Messer 
Francisco, and you can get her a bargain." 

"What is she like, Giuseppit" 

" She belongs to a man out at Lido. She was built for the 
race two years ago, but her owner fell sick and was unable to 
start; he has not got strong again, and wants to sell his boat, 
which is far too light for ordinary work; they say she ia almost 
like an egg-ehell, and you and I will be able to send her along 
grandly. She cost four ducats, but he will sell her for twa" 

" That is capital, Giuseppi ; this gondola is all well enough 
for my father, but she is very heavy. This evening we will 
row over to Lido and look at her." 

A few minutes later Mr. Hammond came down, Beppo and 
his son took off their jackets, and in their snow-white shirts 
and black trousers, set off by the red scarf and a red ribbon 
round their broad hats, took their places on the bow and stem. 
Mr. Hammond sat down on the cushions in the middle of the 
boat, and with an easy noiseless motion the gondola ghded away 
from the stairs. Francis, with a little sigh, turned away and 
strolled off for a couple of hours' work with the preceptor with 
whom he had continued his studies since he came to Venice. 

This work consisted chiefly of learning various languages, for 
in those days there was little else to learn. Latin was almost 
universally spoken hy educated men in southern Europe, and 
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GrMbs, Italians, Spaniarde, and Frenchmen wera able to converse 
in this common medium. Freacb, Francis understood, for it was 
the language in use in the court and among the upper classes in 
England. Italian he picked up naturally during his residence, 
and spoke it with the facility of a native. He could now converse 
freely in Latin, uid had some knowledge of German. At the 
same school were many lads of good Venetian famihes, and it 
was here that he had first made the acquaintance of Matteo 
Giustiniani, who was now his most intimate friend. Matteo, 
like all the young nobles of Yeoice, was anxious to excel in 
military exercises, hut be had none of the ardour for really hard 
work which distinguished bis friend. He admired the latter's 
strength and activity, but could not bring himself to imitate 
him in the exercises by which that strength was attuned, and 
bad often remonstrated with him upon his fondness for rowing. 

" It is not seemly, Francisco, for a gentleman to be labouring 
like a common gondolier; these men are paid for doing it; but 
what pleasure tiiere can be in standing up working that oar till 
you are drenched with perspiration I cannot understand. I 
don't mind getting hot in the School of Arms, because one can- 
not learn to use tha sword and dagger withoat it, but that's 
quite another thing from tu^ng at an oar." 

" But I like it, Matteo; and see how strong it has made my 
mnsdes, not of the arm only, but the leg and back. You often 
say you envy mo my strength, but you might be just as strong 
if yon chose to work as I do; besides it is delightful, when you 
are accustomed to it, to feel the gondola flying away under 
your stroke." 

" I prefer feeling it fly away under some one else's stroke, 
Francieca That is pleasant enough, I grant; but the very 
thought of working as you do throws me into a perspiration. 
I ehoald like to be as strong as yon are, but to work as a 
gondoUer is too high a price to pay for it." 
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That evening Francie Grossed the lagooo in the gondoU vith 
Giuseppi to inspect the boat he had heard of. It vas just 
what he wonted. In appearance it differed in no way from ao 
ordinary gondola, but it was a mere shell The timbers and 
planking were ftxtremely light, and the weight of the boat 
was little more than a third of that of other craft. She had 
been bnilt hke a working gondola, instead of in the fonn of 
thoae mostly used for racing, because her owner had intended, 
after the race was over, to plank her inside and strengthen her for 
everyday work; but the race had never come off, and the boat 
lay just as she had come from the liands of her builder, except 
that she had been painted black, like other gondolas, to prevent 
her planks from opening. When her owner had determined 
to part with her he had given her a fresh coat of paint, and 
had put her in tho water that her seams might close up. 

"I don't like parting with her," the young fisherman to 
whom she belonged said. " I tried her once or twico and she 
went like the wind, but I got fever in my bones and I am 
unlikely to race again, and the times are hard, and I must part 
with her." 

Francis and Giuseppi gave her a trial, and were deUghted 
with the speed and ease with which she flew through the water. 
On their return Francis at once paid the price asked for her 
His father made him a handsome allowance in order that he 
might be able to mix without discomfort with the lads of good 
family whom he met at his preceptor's and at the schools of 
arms. But Francis did not care for strolling in the Piazza, or 
sitting for hours sipping liquors; still less did he care for dross 
or finery; consequently he had always plenty of money to in- 
dulge in his own special fancies. As soon as the bargain was 
completed Giuseppi took his place in the old gondola, while 
Francis took the oar in his newjacquisition, and found to his 
satisfaction that with scarcely an effort he could dart ahead of 
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his companion and leave him far behind. By nightfall the two 
gondohu were fastened aide by side behind the gaily-painted 
posta which, in almoat all Venetian houies, are driven into the 
canal close to Uie steps, and behind which the gondolas 
belonging to the house lie safe from injury by passing craft. 

"I have bought another gondola, father," Francis siud the 
next morning. " She is a very light, fast craft, and I got her 
cheap." 

" I don't see what you wanted another gondola for, Francia 
I do not use mine very much, and you are always welcome to 
take it when I do not want it." 

"Yes, father, bnt you often. use it in the evening, and that 
is just the time when one wants to go out Yon very often 
only take Beppo with yon when you do not go on bnainess, and 
I often want a boat that I could take with Giuseppi; besides, 
your gondola is a very solid one, and I like passing people." 

" Young people always want to go fast," Mr. Hammond aaid, 
"why, I can't make out. However, Francis, I am not sorry that 
you have got a boat of your own, for it has happened several 
times lately that when in the evening I have gone down intend- 
ing to row round to the Fiazetta I have found the boat gone, and 
have had to walk. Now I shall be able to rely on finding Beppo 
asleep in the boat at the steps. In future, since you have a 
boat of your own, I shall not be so particular as to your being 
in at tea I do not bo much mind your being out on the water, 
only yon must promise me that you will not be in the streets 
after that hour. There are frequent broils as the evening gets 
on, not to mention the danger of cat-throats in unfrequented 
lanes; but if you will promise me that you will never be about 
the streets after half-past niae I will give you leave to stayout on 
the water till a later hour ; but when yon come in late be careful 
always to close and bar tbe door, and do not make more noise 
than yon can help in coming up to your room." 
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FruQcis was much pleased with this concesaion, for th« 
obligation to retom at ten o'clock, just wh«n the temperatore 
was most delightful and tlte Grand Canal at its gayest, bad boon 
very irksome to him. As to the prohibition against being in the 
streets of Venice after half-past nine he felt that no hardship 
wfaateTer, as he found no amusement in strolling in the crowded 
Piazza. 
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CHAPTER U 

A CONSFIRACT. 

HO axe tbose ladies, Matteot" Fnmcia aaked Mb 

friend one evening, as the latter, who was sitting 

with him in his gondola while Giuseppi roved 

them along the Grand Canal, half rose and 

Balated two girls ia a passing gondola. 

"They are distant consins of mine, Maria and Giulia 
Polani; they only returned a short time since from Corfu. 
Their father is one of the richest merchants of our city, he has 
for the last three years been living in Corfu, which is the head- 
qoarters of his trade. The family is an old one, and has given 
doges to Venice. They are two of our richest heiresses, for 
they have no brothers. Their mother died soon after the biith 
of Giulia." 

" They both look very young," Francis stud. 

"Maria is about sixteen, her sister two years younger. 
There will be no lack of suitors for their hands, for although 
the family is not politically powerful, as it used to be, their 
wealth would cause them to be gladly received in our very first 
families." 

" Who was the middle-aged lady sitting between themt" 

" She is only their duenna," Matteo said carelessly. " She 
has been with them since they were children, and their father 
places great confidence in her. And he had need to, for Maria 
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will ere long be rBcaivisg bouquets and perfumed notes tmm 
many a young gallant," 

"I can quite fancy that," Francia said, "for she U very pretty 
as well OS very rich, and, as far as I have observed, the two 
things do not go very often together. However, no doubt by 
this tjme her father haa pretty well arranged in his mind whom 
she ie to marry." 

" I expect so," agreed Matteo. 

"That is the worst of being bom of good family; you have got 
to marry some one of your father's choice, not your own, and that 
choice is determined simply by the desire to add to the political 
influence of the family, to strengthen distant ties, or to obtain 
powerful connections. I suppose it is the same everywhere, 
Matteo, but I do think that a man or woman ought to have 
some voice in a matter of such importance to them." 

" I think ao too at the present time," Matteo laughed; "but 
I don't suppose that I abaSl be of that opinion when I have 
a family of sons and daughters to marry. This gondola of 
yours must be a fast one indeed, Francisco, for with only one 
rower she keeps up with almost all the pair-oared boats, and 
your boy is not exerting himself to the utmost either." 

" She can fly along, I can tell you, Matteo, You shall come 
out in her some evening when Giuseppi and I both take oars. 
I have had her ten days now, and we have not come across 
anything that can hold her for a moment," 

" It is always useful," Matteo said, " to have a fast boat 
It is invaluable in case you have been getting into a scrape 
and have one of the boats of the city watch in chase of you." 

"I hope I sha'n't want it for any purpose of that sort^" 
Francis answered, laughing "I do not think I am likely to 
give cause to the city watch to chase ma" 

"I don't think you are, Francisco, but there is never any 
saying." 
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"At ftuyrate it u always useful to be able to go fast if 
necessary, and if we did want to get away I do not tiiink there 
aio many pair-oared gondolas afloat that would overtake ns, 
though a good four-oar might do la Giuseppi and I are bo 
accustomed to each other's stroke now that though in a heavy 
boat we might not he a match for two men, in a light craft 
like this, where weight does not count for so much, we would not 
mind entering her for a race against the two best gondoliers 
on the cuuda in ao otdinary boat." 

A few evenings later Francis was returning homewards at 
about half-past ten, when, in passing along a quiet canal, the 
boat was hailed from the shore. 

" Shall we take him, Mesier Frandscot" Giuseppi asked in a 
low voice; for more than once they had late in the evening 
taken afarei 

Francis rowed, like Giuseppi, in his shirt, and in the dark- 
ness they were often taken for a pair-oared gondola on the 
look-out for a fare. Francis had sometimes accepted the offer, 
because it was an amusement to see where the passenger 
wished to go — to guess whether he was a lover hastening to 
keep an appointment, a gambler on a visit to some quiet 
locality where high play went on unknown to the authorities, 
or simply one who had by some error missed his own gondola 
and was anzioas to return home. It made no difference to him 
which way he rowed; it was always possible that some adven- 
ture was to be met with, and the fare paid was a not unwel- 
come addition to Giuseppi's funds. 

"Yes, we may as well take him," he replied to Giuseppi's 
question. 

"You are in DO hurry to get to bed, I suppose)" the man 
irbo had hailed them said as the boat drew up against the wall 
of the canaL 

"It does not make much difference to us if we are well paid 
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to k«flp awake," GiuMppi said. Upon anch occadoiu he wa« 
always the spokesman . 

"You know San Nicolot" 

"Yes, I know it," Giuseppi aai; "bat it is a long row — 
six mile^ if it's a foot." 

"You will have to wtut tbere for an hour or two, but I will 
give you half a ducat for your night's work." 

"What do you say, partnerV Giuseppi asked Fnuicis. 

"We may as well go," the lad replied after a moment's pause. 

The row was certainly a long one, but the night was delight- 
ful, and the half-ducat was a prize for Giuseppi; but what 
influenced Francis principally in accepting was curiosity. San 
Nicolo was a little sandy islet lying quite on the outside of the 
group of islanda It was inhabited only by a few flshermen; 
and Francis wondered that a man, evidently by hia voice and 
manner of address belonging to the upper class, should want to 
go to such a place as this at this hour of the night Certainly 
no ordinary motives could actuate him. As the stranger took 
his place in the boat Francis saw by the light of tlie stars that 
be was masked; but there was nothing very unusual in this, as 
masks were not unfrequently worn at night by young gallants 
when engaged on any frolic in which they wished their identity 
to be umrecognized. Still it added to the interest of the trip; 
and dipping his oar in .the water he set out at a slow, steady 
stroke well within hia power. He adopted this partly in view 
of the length of the row before them, partly because the idea 
struck him that it might be aa well that their passenger should 
not suspect that the boat was other than an ordinary gondola. 
The passenger, however, was well satisfied with the speed, for 
they passed two or three other gondolas before issuing from the 
narrow canals and starting across the broad stretch of the 
lagoon. Not a word was spoken until the gondola neared its 
destination. Then the passenger said: 
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"You row well If you like the job I may employ you 
•gain." 

"We are always ready to earn money," Francis said, speak- 
ing in a graff voice quite unlike hie own. 

"Very welL I will let yon know, as we return, what night 
I shall want you again. I suppose yon can keep your mouths 
shut on occasion, and can go without gossiping to your fellows 
as to any job on which you are employed!" 

"We can do that," Francis said. " It's no matter to us where 
our customers want to go if they are willing to pay for tt; 
(uid as to gossiping, there is a saying, 'A silver g^ is the best 
for keeping the mouth closed.'" 

A few minutes later the bow of the gondola ran up on the 
sandy shore of San Nicolo. The stranger made his way for- 
ward and leapt out, and with the words, "It may be two hours 
before I am back," walked rapidly away. 

"Why, Messer Francisco," Giuseppi said when their passen- 
ger was well out of hearing, "what on earth possessed you to 
accept a fare to such a place as thisi Of course, for myself, I 
am glad enough to earn half a ducat, which will buy me a new 
jacket with silver bnttona for the next festa; but to make such 
a jonmey as this was too much, and it will be very late before 
we are back. If the padrone knew it he would be very 
angry." 

" I didn't do it to enable you to earn half a ducat, Giuseppi, 
although I am glad enough you should do so; but I did it 
because it seemed to promise the chance of an adventure. 
There must be something in this. A noble — for I have no 
doubt be is one — would never be coming out to San Nicolo at 
(his time of night without some very strong motive. There 
can be no rich heirese whom he mi^t want to carry off living 
here, so that can't be what he has come for. I think there 
must be some secret meeting, for as we came across the lagoon 
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I saw one or two boata in the distajice heading in this direction. 
Anyhow, I mean to try and find out what it all means." 

"You had better not, sir," Giuseppi said eamoBtly. "If 
there is any plot on foot we had best not get mixed up in 
ii No one is too high or too low to escape the vengeance of 
the council if found plotting against the state; and before now 
gondolas staved in and empty have been found drifting on the 
lagoons, and the men who rowod them have never been beard 
of again. Once in the dungeons of SL Mark it would be of 
no use to plead that you had entered into the affair simply for 
the amusement The fact that you were not a regular boatman 
would make the matter all the worse, and the maxim that 
'dead men tell no tales' is largely acted upon in Venice. I 
think, sir, the best plan will be to row striught back, and leave 
our fare to find his way home as best he may." 

"I mean to find something out about it if I can, Giueeppi. 
A state secret may be dangerous, but it may be valuable. Any- 
how, there can be no great risk in it On the water I think we 
can show our heels to anyone who chases us; and once in 
Venice, we are absolutely safe, for no one would suspect a gon- 
dola of Mr. Hammond, the English merchant, of having any 
connection with a hired craft with its two gondoliers." 

"That is true enough, sir; but I don't like it for all that 
However, if you have made up your mind to it there is nothing 
more to be said." 

"Very welL You stay here, and I will go and look round. 
You had better get the gondola afloat and he ready to start at 
the instant, so that, if I should have to run for it, I can jump 
on board and be off in a moment" 

Francis made his way quietly up to the little group of huts 
inhabited by the fishermen, bnt in none of them could he see 
any signs of life — no lights were visible, nor could he hear the 
murmur of voices. There were, he knew, other buildings scat- 
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tered about on the island; but be had only the light of the stare 
to guide him, and, not knowing anything of the esact position 
of the houses, he thought it better to return to the boatc 

" I can find no signs of them, Giuseppi." 

"All the better, Meiser Francisco. There are some sorts of 
game vhich it is veil for the safety of the hunter not to dis- 
cover. I was very glad, I can teU you, when I heard your 
whistle and made out your figure tetuming at a walk. Now 
yon are back I will ti^e an hour's sap, and I should advise 
you to do the same." 

But Francis had no thought of sleep, and sat down at his 
end of the gondola wondering over the adventure, and con- 
sidering whether or not it would be worth while to follow it up 
another night. That it was a plot of some sort he had little 
doubt There were always in Venice two parties, equally 
anxious perhaps for the prosperity of the republic, but differ- 
ing widely as to the means by which that prosperity would be 
best achieved, and as to the alliancea which would in the long 
run prove most beneficial to her. There were also needy and 
desperate men ready enough to take bribes from any who 
might offer them, and to intrigue in the interest of Padua or 
Ferrara, Verona, Milan, or Genoa — whichever might for the 
time be their paymasters. Francis was English, but he had 
been long enough in Venice to feel a pride in the island city, 
and to be almost as keenly interested in her fortunes as were his 
companions and friends; and a certain sense of duty, mingled 
with his natoral love of adventure, decided him to follow up 
the chance which had befallen him, and to endeavour to ascer- 
tain the nature of the plot which was, be had little doubt, being 
hatched at San Nicolo. 

In » very few minutes the regular breathing of Giuseppi, 
who had curled himself up in the bottom of the boat, showed 
that he had gone to sleep; and he did not stir until, an hour 
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and a half after the return of Francis, the latter heard the fall 
of footsteps approaching the gondola. 

"Wake up, Giuseppi, here comes our fare! " 

Francis stood up and stretched himself as the stranger came 
alongside, as if he too had been fast asleep. 

" Take me hack to the spot where I hailed you," the fare 
said briefly as he stepped into the boat and threw himself 
hack OQ the cuBhionB, and without a word Uie lads dipped 
their oars in the water and the gondola gUded away towards 
Venice. Just as they reached the mouth of the Grand Canal, 
and were about to turn into it, a eix-oared gondola shot out 
from under the point, and a voice called out: 

" Stop, in the name of the republic, and give an account of 
yourselves 1" 

"Row on," the passenger excltumed, starting up; "ten ducats 
if you can set me safely on shore." 

Had the lads been real gondoliers it is probable that even 
this tempting offer would not have induced them to disr^ard 
the order from the galley, for they would have run no slight 
risk in so doing. 

But Francis had no desire to be cau^t, and perhaps im- 
prisoned for a considerable time xtatH he was able to convince 
the council that his share of the night's work had been merely 
the result of a boyish freak. With two strokes of hia oar, 
therefore, he swept the boat's head round, thereby throwing 
their pursuers directly astern of them; then he and Giuseppi 
threw their whole weight into the stroke, and the boat danced 
over the water at a pace very different to that at which it had 
hitherto proceeded. But, fast as they went, the galley travelled 
somewhat faster, the rowers doing their utmost in obedience to 
the angry orders of their officer, and bad the race been continued 
on a broad stretch of water it would sooner or later have 
overhauled the gondola. But Francis was perfectly aware of 
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tfaiB, uid edged the boat aw&y tow&rdB the end of the Piazzetta, 
and then, ebooting her head round, dashed at fall speed along 
the canal by the side of the ducal palace, the gallsy being at the 
time some forty yards behind. 

"The first to the right," Francis said, and with scarce a 
paose in their speed they turned off at right angles up the first 
canal they came to. Again and again they turned and twisted, 
regardless of the direction in which the canals took them, their 
only object being to gain on their pursuers, who lost consider- 
ably at each turn, being obliged always to check their speed 
before arriving at each angle, to allow the boat to go round. 
In ten minutes she was far behind, and they then abated their 
speed, and turned the boat's head in the direction in which 
they wished to go. 

"By Sao Paolo," the stranger said, "that was well donel 
You are masters of your craft, and sent your boat along at a pace 
which must have astonished those fellows in that lumbering 
galley. I had no reason to fear them, but I do not care to be 
interfered with and questioned by these jachs-in-office of the 
republic." 

A few minutes later they reached the place where he em- 
barked, and as he got out he handed the money he had 
promised to Giuseppi. 

"Next Thursday night," he said, "at half-past ten." 

"It seems a dangerous sort of service, signor," Giuseppi 
said hesitatingly. "It is no joke to disobey the officers of the 
republic, and next time we may not be so fortunate," 

" It's wortli taking a little risk when you are well paid," the 
other said, turning away, "and it is not likely we shall run 
against one of the state galleys another night." 

"Home, now, Giuseppi,' Francis said, "we can talk about 
it to-morrow; it's the best night's work you overdid in your life, 
and as I have had a grand excitement we are both contented." 
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During the next few days Francis debated serioaaly with 
himself whether to follow up the adventure; but he finally de- 
cided on doing so, feeling convinced that there could be no real 
danger, even were the boat seized by one of the state galleys, 
aa his story, that he had gone into the matter simply to dis- 
cover whether any plot was intended against the republic, 
would finally be believed, as it would be beyond the bounds of 
probability that a lad of his age could himself have been con- 
cerned in such a conspiracy. 

Am to Giuseppi, he offered no remonstrance when Fruicis 
told him that he intended to go out to San Nicolo on the fol- 
lowing Thunday, for the ten ducats he had received were a sum 
larger than he could have saved in a couple of years' steady 
work, and were indeed quite a fortune in his eyes. Another 
such a sum, and he would be able, when the time came, to buy 
a gondola of his own, to marry, and set up housekeeping in 
grand style. As for the danger, if Francis was willing to run it 
he could do the same ; for after all, a few months' imprisonment 
was the worst that could befall him for his share in the 



Before the day came Matteo Qiustiniani told Francis a piece 
of news which interested him. 

"You remember my cousin Maria Polani, whom we met the 
other evening on the Grand Canall" 

"Of course I do, Matteo. What of hert" 

"Well, what do you think! Euggiero Mocenigo, whom I 
pointed out to you on the Piazza — the man who had been 
banished for two years — has asked for her hand in marriaga" 

" He is not going to have it, I hope," Francis said indig- 
nantly. " It would be a shame, indeed, to give her to such a 
man as that." 

"That is just what her father thought, Francisco, and he re- 
fused Euggiero pretty curtly, and told him, I believe, he would 
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rather see ber In her grave than married to him ; and I hear 
there was a regnlar scene, and Ruggiero went away Bwoaring 
Polani should regret hia refiisaL" 

"I suppose your cousin does not care much about bis threats," 
Francis said. 

"I don't suppose he cares much about them," Matteo rephed; 
"but Ru^iero is very powerfully connected, and may do him 
damage, not to speak of the chance of his hiring a bravo to stab 
him on the first opportunity. I know my father advised Polani 
to be very cautious where be went at nigbt for a time. This 
fellow, Buggiero, is a dangerous enemy. If be were to get 
Polani stabbed, it would be next to impossible to prove that it 
was bis doing, however strong the Buspicion might be; for mere 
suspicion goes for nothing against a man with his influence and 
connectiona He has two near relations on the council, and if 
he were to bum down Polani's mansion, and to carry off Maria, 
the chances are against his being punished if he did but keep 
out of the way for a few months." 

Aa in England powerful barons were in the habit of waging 
private wars with each other, and the carrying off a bride by 
force was no very rare event, this state of things did not appear 
to Francis as outrageous as it would do to an English lad of the 
present day, but he shook bis head. 

"Of conne one understands, Matteo, that everywhere 
powerful nobles do things which would be regarded as crimes 
if done by others ; but, elsewhere, people can fortify their houses, 
and call out and arm their retainers, and stand on their guard 
But that here, in a city like this, private feuds should be carried 
on, and men stabbed when unconscious of danger, seems to mo 
detestable." 

"Of course it isn't right," Matteo said carelessly, "hnt I 
don't know how you are going to put a stop to it; and after 
all, OUT quarrels here only involve a life or two, while in other 
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countries nobles go to war with each other, &nd huDdreds of 
liTOB of people who have nothing to do with the quarrel may be 
sacrificed." 

Thia was a light in which Francis had hardly looked upon 
the matter before, and he was obliged to own that even private 
assassination, detestable as it was, yet caused much less suffering 
than feudal war; still, he was not disposed entirely to give in 
to his friend's opinion. 

" That is true, Matteo ; but at the same time, in a war it is 
fair fighting, while a stab in the back is a cowardly business." 

" It is not always fair fighting," Matteo repUed. " You hear 
of castles being sorprised and the people massacred without a 
chance of resistance ; of villages being burned, and the people 
butchered nnreeistii^ly. I don't think there is so much more 
fairness one way than the other. Polaui knows he will have 
to be careful, and if he likes he can hire bravos to put Bu^ero 
out of the way, just as Euggiero can do to remove him. There's 
a good deal to be said for both sides of the question." 

Francis felt this waa so, and that although he had an abhor- 
rence of the Venetian method of settling quarrels he saw that 
as far as the public were concerned, it was really preferable to 
the feudal method of both parties calling out their retainers 
and going to war with each other, especially as assassinations 
played no inconsiderable part in the feudal atruggles of the 
time. 

On the Thursday night the gondola was in waiting at the 
agreed spot. Francis had thought it probable that the stranger 
might this time ask some questions as to where they lived and 
dieir usual place of plying for hire, and would endeavour to find 
out as much as he could about them, as they could not but 
suspect that he was engaged in some very unusual enterprise. 
He had therefore warned Oiuseppi to be very careful in his 
replies. He knew that it was not necessary to say more, for 
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CriuB«ppi had plenty of Bhrewdness, and would, he was euro, 
invent some plausible story without the least difficulty, posses- 
sing as he did plenty of the easy mendacity so general among 
the lower classes of the races inhabiting countries bordering on 
the MediterraueaiL Their fare came down to the gondola a few 
minutes after the clock had tolled the half-hour. 

" I see you are punctual," he said, "which is more than most 
of you men are." 

Francis was rowing the bow-oar, and therefore stood with 
his back to the passenger, and was not likely to be addressed 
by him, as he would naturally turn to Giuseppi, who stood 
close behind him. As Francis had expected, as soon as they 
were out on the lagoon the passenger turned to his companion 
and began to question him. 

"I cannot see your faces," he said; " but by your figures you 
are both young, are you notl" 

"I am but twenty-two," Giuseppi said, "and my brother is 
a year younger." 

"And what are your names t" 

"Giovanni and Beppo Morani" 

" And is this boat your ownt" 

"It is, aignor. Our father died three years ago, leaving na 
his boat" 

" And where do you usually plyl" 

"Anjrwhere, signor, just as the fancy seizes as. Sometimes 
one place is good, sometimes ^mother." 

"And where do yon livel" 

"We don't live anywhere, signor. When night comes, and 
business is over, we tie up the boat to a post^ wrap ourselves 
np, and go to sleep at the bottom. It costs nothing, uid we 
are just as comfortable there as we should be on straw in a 
room." 

"Then yon mnst be saving money t" 
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" Yes; we are laying money by. Some day, I suppose, we 
shall marry, and our wives must have homes. Besides, some- 
times we are lazy and don't work. One must have some 
pleasure, you know." 

" Would you like to enter service !" 

"No, signor. We prefer being our own masters; to take 
a fare or leave it as we please." 

" Your boat is a very fast ona You went at a tremendous 
rate when the galley was after us the other night" 

"The boat is like others," Giuseppi said carelessly; "but 
most men can row fast when the alternative is ten ducats one 
way or a prison the other." 

" Then there would be no place where I could always find you 
in the daytime if I wanted youl" 

" No, signor; there would bo no saying where we might be. 
We have sometimes regular customers, and it would not pay us 
to disappoint them, even if you paid us five times the ordinary 
fare; but we could always meet you at night anywhere, when 
you choose to appoint" 

" But how can I appoint," the passenger said irritably, " if 
I don't know where to find you!" 

Giuseppi was silent for a stroke or two. 

"If your excellency would write in figures half-past ten or 
eleven, or whatever time we should meet you, just at the base 
of the column of the palace — the comer one on the Piaszetta — 
we should be sure to be there sometime or other during the 
day, and would look for it" 

"You can read and write, theni" the passenger asked. 

"I cannot do that, signor," Giuseppi said, "but I can make 
out figurea That is necessary to us, as how else could we 
keep time with otu customers^ We can read the sun-dials, as 
eveiyone else can ; but as to reading and writing, that is not 
for poor lads like us," 
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The stranger was satisfied. Certainly every one oonld read 
the suQ-diale; and the gondoliers would, as they said, under- 
stand his figures if he wrote them. 

"Very well," be said; "it is probable I shall generally know, 
each time I discbarge yoo, when I shall want you again; but 
should there be any change, I will nkake ^e figures on the base 
of the column at the comer of the Piazzetta, aud that will 
mean the hour at which you are to meet me that night at the 
usual place." 

Nothing more was said until the gondola arrived at the same 
spot at which it had landed the passenger on the previous 
occasion. 

" I shall be back in about the same time as before," the fare 
said when he ali^ted. 

As he strode away into the darkness Frauds followed him. 
He was shoeless, for at that time the lower class seldom wore 
any protection to the feet^ unless when going a journey over 
rou^ ground. Among the gondoliers shoes were unknown; 
and Francis himself generally took his o^ for coolness and 
comfort, when oat for the evening in his boat He kept some 
distance behind the man he was following, for as there were 
no hedges or inclosuree, he could make out his figure against 
the sky at a considerable distance. 

As Francis had expected, he did not make towards the vil- 
lage, but kept along the island at a short distance from the 
edge of the water. Presently Francis heard the dip of oars, 
and a gondola ran up on the sands half-way between himself 
and the man he was following. He threw himself down on 
the ground. Two men alighted, and went in the same direc- 
tion as the one who had gone ahead. Francis made a detour, 
so as to avoid being noticed by the gondoliers, aud then agun 
followed. 

After keeping more than a quarter of a mile near the water, 
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the two figures ahead Btnick inBhore. Francis followed them, 
and in a few minutes they stopped at a black maas rising above 
the sand. He beard them knock, and then a low murmur, as 
if thej were answeriiig some question from within. Then they 
entered, and a door closed. 

He moved up to the building; it was a hat of some size, 
but had a deserted appearance. It stood between two ridges 
of low sand-hills, and tjie sand had drifted till it was half-way 
up the walls. There was no garden or inclosure round it, and 
any passer-by would have concluded that it was uninhabited. 
The shutters were closed, and no gleam of light showed from 
within. After stepping carefully round it Francis took his 
post round the angle close to the door, and waited. 

Presently be heard footsteps approaching — three knocks were 
given on the door, and a voice within asked, "Who is therel" 
The reply was, " One who is in distress." The question came, 
"What ails you 1" and the answer, "All is wrong within." 
Then there was a soutid of bars being withdrawn, and the door 
opened and closed again. 

There were four other arrivals. The same questions were 
asked and answered each time. Then some minutes elapsed 
without any fresh comers, and Francis thought that the number 
was probably complete. He lay down on the sand, and with 
his da^er began to make a hole through the wood, which was 
old and rotten, and gave him no difficulty in piercing it He 
applied his eye to the orifice, and saw that there were some 
twelve men seated round a table. 

Of those facing him he knew three or four by sight; all were 
men of good family. Two of them belonged to the council, 
but not to the inner Council of Ten. One sitting at the top 
of the table was speaking ; but although Francis ^plied his 
ear to the hole he had made he could hear but a confused mur- 
mur, and could not catch the words. He now rose cautiously. 
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scooped up the sand bo aa to cover the hole in the wall, and 
swept a little down over the spot where he had been lying, 
althon^ he had no doubt that the breeze which would spring 
up before morning would aoon drift the light shifting eand 
over it and obliterate the mark of his recumbent Ggora Then 
he went roand to the other side of the hut and bored another 
bole, BO as to obtain a view of the faces of those whose backs 
bad before been towards him. 

One of these was Kuggiero Mocenigo. Another was a stranger 
to Francis, and some difTerence in the fashion of bis garments 
indicated that he was not a Venetian, but, Francis thought, a 
Hungarian. The other three were not nobles. One of them 
Francis recognized as being a man of much influence among 
the fishermen and sailors. The other two were unknown to 
him. 

As npwards of an hour bad been spent in making the two 
holes and taking observations, Francis thought it better now 
to make bis way back to his boat, especially as it was evident 
that be would gain nothing by remaining longer. Therefore, 
after taking the same precautions as before to conceal all signs 
of his presence, he made his way across the sands back to his 
gondola. 

"Heaven be praised you are back again!" Giuseppi said 
when he heard his low whistle as he came dowD to the boat. 
" I have been in a fever ever since I lost sight of yoa Have 
you succeeded)" 

" I have found out that there is certainly a plot of some sort 
being got up, and I know some of those concerned in it, but I 
could hear nothing that went on. Still I have succeeded bettor 
than I expected, and I am well satisfied with the night's work." 

" I hope you won't come again, Messer Francisco. In the first 
place, you may not always have the fortune to get away un- 
aeea In the next place, it is a dangerous matter to have to 
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(Id with conspindes, whichever Bide j^ou are on. The va,y to 
live long in Venice is to make no enemies." 

"Yes, I know that^ Giuseppi, and I haven't decided yet 
what to do in the matter." 

A quarter of an hour later their fare retmned to the boat. 
This time they took a long detour, and, entering Venice by one 
of Uie many canals, reached the landing-place withoat adven- 
ture. The stranger handed GioBeppi a ducat 

"I do not know when I ahall want you again; but I will mark 
the hour, as agreed, on the pillar. Do not fail to go there 
every afternoon; and even if you don't see it, yon might as 
well come round here at half-past ten of a night. I may want 
you suddenly." 

Before going to sleep that night Francis thought the matter 
over seriously, and finally concluded that he would have no 
more to do with it No doubt, by crossing over to San Nicolo 
in the daytime he might be able to loosen a plank at the 
back of the hut, or to cut so large an opening that he could 
hear as well as see what was going on within; but supposing 
he discovered that a plot was on hand in favour of the enemies 
of Venice, such as Padua or Hungary, what was he to do nextl 
At the best, if he denounced it, and the officers of the republic 
surrounded the hut when the conspirators were gathered there, 
arrested them, and found upon them, or in their houses, proofs 
sufficient to condemn them, his own position would not be 
enviable. He would gain, indeed, the gratitude of the re- 
public; but as for rewards, he had no need of tbem. On the 
other band, he would draw upon himself the enmity of some 
eight or ten important families and all their connections and 
followers, and his life would be placed in imaoinent danger. 
They would be all the more bitter against him, inasmuch as the 
discovery would not have been made by accident, but by an act 
of deliberate prying into matters which concerned him in no 
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yraj, he not being ft citizen of the republic. So far his action 
in the matter had been a mere boyiBh freak; and now that be 
saw it was likely to become an affair of grave importance, 
involving the lives of many persona, he determined to have 
nothing further to do vrith it. 
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ON THE GRAND CANAI. 

IrUSEPPI next morning heard the anDouneement of 
the determination of Francis to interfere no fur- 
ther in the matter of the conspiracy at San Nicolo 
with immense satisfaction. For the last few 
nights he had scarcely slept, and whenever he dozed ofT, 
dreamed either of being tortured in dungeons, or of being 
murdered in his gondola; and no money could make up 
for the constant terrors which assailed him. In bis waking 
moments he was more anxious for his employer than for him- 
self, for it wae upon him that the vengeance of the conspira- 
tors would fall, rather than upon a young gondolier, who was 
only obeying the orders of his master. It was then with 
unbounded relief that he heard Francis had decided to go no 
more out to San Nicolo. 

I>uring the next few days Francis went more frequently 
than usual to the Piazza of St. Mark, and had no difficulty in 
recognizing there the various persons he had seen in the hut, 
and in ascertaining their names and families. One of the 
citizens he had failed to recognize was a )ai^e contractor in 
the saltrworks on the mainland; the other was the latest 
importer of beasts for the supply of meat to the markets of 
the city. Francis was well satisfied wit^ the knowledge be 
had gained; it might never be of any use to him, but it might, 
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on the oUier baod, be of importance when least expected. As 
a matter of precaution he drev up an exact account of the 
proceedings of the two nights on the lagoons, giving an account 
of the meeting, and the names of the persons present, and 
placed it in a drawer in hie room. He told Giuseppi what he 
bad done. 

" I do not think there is the least chance of oar ever being 
recognized, Giuseppi; there was not enough ligbt for the 
man to have made out our features. Still there is nothing like 
taking precautions, and if — I don't think it is likelj, mind — but 
if anything should ever happen to me — if I should be misEin^ 
for example, and not return by the following morning— you 
take that paper out of my drawer and drop it into the Lion's 
Mouth. Then, if you are questioned, tell the whole stoty." 

" But they will never believe me, Messer Francisco," Giuseppi 
said in alarm. 

" They will believe you, because it will be a confirmation of 
ray story; but I don't think that there is the least chance of 
our ever hearing anything further about it," 

"Why not denounce them at once without putting your 
name to it," Giuseppi said; "then they could pounce upon them 
over there, and find out all about it for themselvesi" 

"I have thought about it, Giuseppi, but there is something 
treacherous in secret denunciations; these men have done me 
no harm, and as a foreigner their political schemes do not 
greatly concern me. I should not like to think I had sent 
twelve men to the dungeons and perhaps to death." 

"I think it's a pity you ever went there at all, Messer 
Francisco." 

"Well, perhaps it is, Giuseppi; but I never thought it 
would turn out a serious affair like this; however, I do wish I 
hadn't gone now; not that I think it really matters, or that 
we shall ever hear anything more of it. We may, perhaps, 
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Bome day aee the result of this oonspirac;, that Je, if ite objecta 
are such as I gaeas them to be, namely, to fonn a party opposed 
to war with Hungary, Padua, or Genoa." 

For some days after this Francis abstained from late excor- 
rions in the gondola. It was improbable that he or Giuseppi 
would be recognized did their late passenger meet them; 
Btill it was possible tiiat they might be so; and when he went 
out he sat quietly among the cushions while Ginseppi rowed, 
as it would be a pair-oared gondola the stranger would be 
looking for. He was sure th&b the conspirator would feel un- 
easy when the boat did not come to the rendezvous, especially 
when they found that on three successive days figures were 
marked aa had been arranged on the column at the comer of 
the Piazzetta. 

Giuseppi learned indeed a week later that inquiries had been 
made among the gondoliers for a boat rowed by two brothers, 
Giovanni and Beppo; and the inquirer, who was dressed as a 
retainer of a noble famUy, had offered five ducats reward for 
information concerning it No such names, however, were 
down upon the register of gondoliers licensed to ply for hire. 
Ginseppi learned that the search had been conducted quietly 
but vigorously, and that several young gondobers who rowed 
together had been seen and questioned. The general opinion 
among the boatmen was that soma lady must have been 
carried off, and that her friends were seeking for a clue as to 
the spot to which she had been taken. 

One evening Francis had been strolling on the Piazza with 
Matteo, and had remained out later than he had done since 
the night of his last visit to San Nicola He took his seat in 
the gondola, and when Giuseppi asked him if he would go 
home, said he would first take a turn or two on the Grand 
Canal as the night was close and sultiy. There was no moon 
now, and moat of the gondolas carried torches. Giuseppi was 
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paddling quietly, when a pidr-oared gondola ahot past them, 
and by the light of the torch it carried Francis recognized the 
ladies sitting in it to be Maria and Giulia Polani with their 
duenna; tvo armed retainers sat behind them. They were, 
Francis supposed, returning from spending the evening at the 
house of some of their friends. There irere but few boats now 
passing along the canal Polani's gondola was a considerable 
distance ahead, when Francis heard a sudden shout of, " Mind 
where you are going! " Then there was a crash of two gondolaa 
striking each other followed by an outburst of shouts and cries 
of alarm, with, Francis thought, the clash of swords. 

"Bow, Giuseppil" he exclaimed, leaping from his seat and 
catching up the other oar; and with swift and powerful strokes 
the two lads drove the gondola towards the scene of what was 
either an accident or an attempt at crime. They had no 
doubt which it was when they arrived at the spot. A four-oared 
gondola lay alongside that of the Polanis, and the gondoliers 
with their oars, and the two retainers with their swords, had 
offered a stout resistance to an armed party who were trying 
to board her from the other craft, but their resistance was 
well-nigh over by the time Francis brought his gondola along- 
side. 

One of the retainers had fallen with a sword thrust throngh 
his body, and a gondolier had been knocked overboard by a 
blow from aa oar. The two girie were standing up screaming, 
and the surviving retainer yran being home backwards by 
three or four armed men who were slashing furiously at him. 

"Quick, ladies, jump into my boati" Francis exclaimed as 
he came alongside, and, leaning over, he dragged them one after 
the other into his boat just as their last defender fell 

With a fierce oath the leader of the assailanta was about to 
spring into the gondola, when Francis, snatching up his oar, 
smote him with all his strength on the bead as he was in the 
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act of epringiDg, and he fell with a heavy splaali into the 
water between the boats. 

A shout of alarm and rage rose from hia followers, but the 
gondolas were now separated, and in another moment that of 
Francis was flying along the canal at the top of its speed. 

" Calm jourselves, tadiea," Francia said; " there is no fear 
of pursuit, they will stop to pick up the man I knocked into 
the canal, and by the time they get him on board we shall be 
out of their reach." 

"What will become of the signorat" the eldest girl asked 
when they recovered a little from their agitation. 

" No harm will befall her, yon may be sure," Francis said; 
"it was evidently an attempt to carry you off, and now that 
you have escaped they will care nothing for your duenna. 
She seemed to have lost her head altogether, for as I Ufted 
you into the boat she clung so fast to your gannents that I 
fancy a portion of them were left in her grasp." 

"Do you know where to take usT I see yon are going in 
the right direction !" the girl asked. 

"To the Palazzo Polani," Francis said. "I have the honour 
of being a friend of your cousin, Matteo Oiustiniani, and being 
with him one day when you passed in your gondola he named 
you to ma" 

"A friend of Matteol" the girl repeated in surprise. 
"Pardon me, signor, I thought you were two passing gondo- 
liers; it was so dark that I could not recognize yon; and, you 
see, it is so unusual to see a gentleman rowing." 

" I am English, signora, and we are fond of strong exercise, 
and ao after nightfall, when it cannot shock my friends, I 
often take an oar myself." 

" I thank you, sir, with all my heart, for my sister and my- 
self, for the service yon have rendered us. I can hardly nnder- 
staud what has passed, even now it seems like a dream. We 
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wera going quietly along home vhen a largo dnk gondola 
dashed out from one of Uie side canals and nearly ran us 
domi. Our gondolier sbonted to warn them, but they ran 
alongside, and then some men jumped oo board, and there was 
a terrible fight, and every moment I expected that the gondola 
would have been upset; Beppo was knocked overboard, and 
I saw old NicoUni fall; and then, just as it seemed all over, 
you appeared anddenly by our side and dragged us on board 
this boat before I had time to think," 

" I am afraid I was rather rough, signora, but there was no 
time to stand on ceremony. Here is the palazzo." 

The boat was brought up by the side of the steps. Francis 
leapt ashore and rang the bell, and then assisted the girls to 
land. In a minute the door was thrown open, and two servi- 
tors with torches appeared. There was an exclamation of 
astonishment as they saw the young ladies alone with a strange 
attendant 

" I will do myself the hononr of calling to-morrow to inquire 
if you are any the worse for your adventure, signora." 

" No, indeed," t^e eldest girl said; "you must come up with 
us and see our father. We must tell him what has happened; 
and he will bo angry indeed did we suffer our rescuer to depart 
vrithout his having an opportunity of thanking him." 

Francis bowed and followed the girls upstairs. They entered 
a lai^e, very handsomely-furnished apartment where a tall man 
was sitting reading. 

" Why, girls," he exclaimed as he rose, "what has happened f 
you look strangely excited; where is your duennat and who is 
this young gentleman who accompanies youV 

" We have been attacked, father, on our way home," both the 
girls exclaimed. 

" Attacked r Signer Polani repeated. "Who has dared to 
venture on such an outrage?" 
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"We don't know, father," Maria said; "it was a four-oared 
gondola that ran suddenly into ua. We thought it was an 
accident till a number of men, with their swords drawn, leaped 
on board. Then Nicolini and Francia drew their swords and 
tried to defend us, and Beppo and Jacopo both fought bravely 
too with their oars; bnt Beppo was knocked overboard, and 
I am afraid Nicolini and Francia are killed, and in another 
moment they would bare got at us, when this young gentleman 
came alongside in his gondola and dragged ns on board, for we 
were too bewildered and frightened to do anything One of them 
— he seemed the leader of the party— tried to jump on board, 
but our protector struck him a terrible blow with bis oar 
and he fell into the water, and then the gondola made off, and, 
so far as we could see, they did not chase na." 

" It is a scandalous outrage, and I will demand justice at the 
hands of the counciL Young air, yon have laid me under an 
obligation I shall never forget. You have saved my daughter 
from the worst calamity that could befall her. Who is it to 
whom I am thoB indebted^" 

"My name is FraDcia Hammondi my father is an English 
merchant who has for the last four years eetabliehed himself 
here." 

"I know him well by repute," Polani said; "I trust I shall 
know more of bim in the future. But where is your duenna, 
girlat" 

"She remained behind in the gondola, father; she seemed 
too frightened to move." 

" The lady seemed to have loat her head altogether," Francis 
said. "As I was lifting your daughters into my gondola in a 
very hasty and unceremonious way— for the resistance of your 
servitors was all but overcome, and there was no time to be 
lost — she heid so tightly to their robes that they were rent in 
her hands." 
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Signor FolaDi struck a gong. 

"Let a gondola be maimed instantly," he said, "and let six 
of fou take anns and go in aearch of our boat; let another 
man at once Bommon a leech, for some of those on board are, I 
fear, grievously wounded, if not killed." 

But there was no occasion to carry out the order concerning 
the boat, for before it was ready to start the missing gondola 
arrived at the steps, rowed by the remaining gondolier. The 
duenna was lifted out sobbing hysterically, and the bodies of 
the two retainers were then landed. One was dead; the other 
expired a few minutes after being brought ashore. 

" You did not observe anything particular about the gondola, 
Maria, or you, Giulial" 

"No, father, I saw no mark or escutcheon npon it, though 
they might have been there without my noticing them. I was 
too frightened to see anything; it came so suddenly upon us." 

"It was, as far as I noticed, a plain black gondola," Francis 
said. " The men concerned in the affair were all dressed in 
dark clothes, without any distinguishing badges." 

" How was it you came to interfere in the fray, young gentle- 
man) Few of our people would have done so, holding it to 
be a dangerous thing for a man to mix himself up in a quarrel 
in which he bad no concern." 

"I should probably have mixed myself up in it in any case 
when I heard the cry of women," Francis replied; "but, in 
truth, I recognized the signoras as their gondola passed mine, 
and knew them to be cousins of my friend Matteo Oiustiniani, 
therefore when I heard the outcry ahead I naturally hastened 
ap to do what I could in the matter." 

"And well you did it," Polani said heartily. "I tnut that 
the man yon felled into the water is he who is the author 
of this outrage, I do not think I need seek far for him. My 
suspicions point very strongly in one direction, and to-morrow 
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I will lay tike matter before the council and demand repara 
tion." 

"And now, aignor, if you will permit me I will take my 
leave," FranciB said; "the hour ia late, and the eignoraa will 
require rest after their fright and emotion." 

" I will see yon to-morrow, air. I ahall do myself the honour 
of calling early upon your father to thank him for the great 
service you have rendered me." 

Signor Polani accompanied Francis to the steps, while two 
servants held torches while he took his Beat in the gondola, 
and remained standing tiiere until the ban^ne had shot away 
beyond the circle of light, 

"We seem fated to have adventures, GiuseppL" 

"We do indeed, Messer Francisco, and this is more to my 
liking than the laet. We arrived just at the nick of time; 
another half-minute and those young ladies would have been 
carried ofC That was a rare blow you dealt their leader. I 
fancy he never came up again, and that that is why we got away 
without being chased." 

' I am of that opinion myself, Giuseppi." 

"If that is the case we shall not have heard the last of it, 
Messer Franciaca Only some one of a powerful family would 
venture upon so bold a deed as to try to carry off ladies of birth 
on the Grand Canal, and you may find that this adventure 
has created for you enemies not to be despised." 

"I can't help it if it has," Francis said carelessly. "On the 
other hand, it will gain for me an influential friend in Signor 
Polani, who is not only one of the richest merchants of Venice, 
but closely related to a number of the best families of the city." 

"His influence will not protect you against the point of a 
dagger," Giuseppi said. " Your share in this business cannot 
but become public, and I think that it would be wise to give 
up our evening excursions at present" 
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"I don't agree with you, GiuseppL We don't go about with 
torches burning, so no one who tueete ns is likely to recognize 
n& One gondola in the dark is pretty much hke another, and 
however many enemies I had I should not be afraid of traTeis- 
ing the canals." 

The next momiag at breakfast-time Francis related to his 
father his adventure of the previous evening. 

" It is a mistake, my son, to mix yourself up in broils which 
do not concern you; but in the present inetance it may be that 
your adventure will turn out to be advantageous to your pros- 
pects, Signor Folani is one of the most illustrious merchants 
of Venice; his name is known everywhere in the East^ and 
there is not a port in the Levant where hia galleys do not 
trade; the friendship of such a man cannot but be most useful 
to ma Upon the other hand, you will probably make some 
enemies by your interference with the plana of some unecmpn- 
lous young noble, and Venice is not a healthy city for those 
who have powerful enemies; still I think tiiat the advantages 
will more than balance the risk. 

" However, Francis, you must curb your spirit of adventure. 
You are not t^e son of a baron or county and the winning of 
honour and glory by deeds of arms neither befits you nor would 
be of advantage to you in any way. A trader of the city 
of London should be distinguished for his probity and his 
attention to business; and methinks that ere long it will be 
well to send you home to take your place in the counting-bouse 
tmder the eye of my partner, John Pearson. Hitherto I 
have not checked your love for arms or your intercourse with 
youths of far higher rank than your own ; but I have been for 
aome time doubting the wisdom of my course in bringing yon 
out here with me, and have regretted that I did not leave 
yon in good hands at home. The events of last ^ght show 
that the time is fast approaching when you can no longer be 
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conaidefed a boy, and it will be better for you to turn at onc« 
into the groove in which you are to travel than to continne a 
mode of life which will unfit yon for the career of a city trader." 

Francis knew too well his duty towards his father to make 
any reply, but his heart sank at the prospect of settling down 
in the establishment in London. His life there had not 
been an unpleasant one, but he know that he should find it 
terribly dull after the freedom and liberty he had enjoyed in 
Venice. He had never, however, even to himself indulged the 
idea that any other career save that of his father could be his, 
and had regarded it as a matter of course that some day he 
would take hia place in the shop in Gheapsida 

Now that it was suddenly presented to him as something 
which would shortly take place, a feeling of repugnance towards 
the life came over him. Not that he dreamt for a moment of 
trying to induce his father to allow htm to seek some oUier calling. 
He had been always taught to consider the position of a trader 
of good standing of the city of London as one of the most 
desirable possible. The line between the noble and the citizen 
was so strongly marked that no one thought of overstepping it 

The citizens of London were as proud of their position 
and as tenacious of their rights as were the nobles themselves. 
They were ready enough to take up arms to defend their 
privileges and to resist oppression, whether it came from king 
or noble; but few indeed, even of the wilder spirits of the city, 
ever thought of taking to arms as a profession. It was true 
that honour and rank were to be gained by those who rode in 
the train of great nobles to the wars, but the nobles drew their 
following from their own estates, and not from among the 
dwellers in the cities; and, although the bodies of men-at-arms 
and archers furnished by the city to the king in his wars always 
did their duty stoutly in the field, they had no opportunity of 
dlstinguiahing themselves singly. The deeds which attracted 
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attention and led to honour and rank were performed b}* the 
esquires and candidates for the rank of knighthood, vho rode 
behind the barons into the thick of the French chivaby. 

Therefore Francis Hammond had never thought of taking to 
the profession of arms in his own country; thongh, when the 
news arrived in Venice of desperate fighting at sea with the 
Genoese, he had thought to himself that the most glorions thing 
in life must be to command a well-manned galley as she ad- 
vanced to the encounter of an enemy enperior in numbem He 
had never dreamed that such an aspiration could ever be satisfied 
— it was merely one of the fancies in which lads so often indulge. 
Still, the thought that he was soon to return and take hie place 
in the shop in Chepe was exceedingly unpleasant to him. 

Boon after breakfast the bell at the tvater^te rang loudly, 
and a minute later the servant entered with the news that 
Signor Folani was below, and begged an interview. Mr. 
Hammond at once went down to the steps to receive his visitor, 
whom he saluted with all ceremony, and conducted upstairs. 

" I am known to you by name, no doubt, Signor Hammond, 
as you are to me," the Venetian s^d when the first formal 
greetings were over. "I am not a man of ceremony, nor, I 
judge, are you ; but even If I were, the present is not an occa- 
sion for it. Your son has doabtleas told yon of the inestimable 
service which he rendered to me last night, by saving my 
daughters, or rather my eldest daughter — for it was doubtless 
she whom the villains sought — from bemg borne off by one of 
the worst and most disreputable of the many bad and disrepu- 
table young men of this city." 

'■ I am indeed glad. Signer Polani, that my son was able to 
be of service to yoa I have somewhat blamed myself that I 
have let him have his own way so much, and permitted him to 
^ve himself up to exercises of arms, more befitting the son of a 
warlike noble than of a peaceful trader i but the quickness aail 
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boldneae which the maatery of arma gives was yesterday of ser- 
vice, and I no longer regret the time he has spent, since it has 
enabled Mm to be of aid to the daughters of Signor Polani." 

"A mastery of arms is always useful, whether a man be a peace- 
loving citizen or one who would carve his way to fame by means 
of his weapons. We merchants of the Mediterranean might 
give up our trade if we were not prepared to defend our ahipa 
against the corsairs of Barbary and the pirates who haunt every 
inlet and islet of the Levant now, as they have ever done since 
the days of Rome. Besides, it is the duty of evei; citizen to 
defend his native city when attacked. And lastly, there are the 
private enemies, that every man who rises but in the smallest 
degree above his fellows is sure to create for himself. Moreover, 
R training in arms, as yon say, gives readiness and quickness, it 
enables the mind to remain calm and steadfast amidst dangers 
of all sorts, and, methinks, it adds not a little to a man's dignity 
and self-respect to know that he is equal, man to man, to any with 
whom hemaycome in contact. Here in Venice we are all soldiers 
and sailors, and your son will makenoworse merchant, hut rather 
the better, for being able to wield sword and dagger. Even 
now," he said with a smile, "he has proved the advantage of 
his training; for, though I say it not boastfully, Nicholas Polani 
has it in hie power to be of some use to his friends, and fore- 
most among tbem he will henceforward count your brave son, 
and, if you will permit him, yourself. But you will, I trust, 
excuse my paying you but a short visit this morning, for I am 
on my way to lay a complaint before the council I have already 
been round to several of my friends, and Fbillipo Giustiniani 
and some six others, nearest related to me, will go with me, 
being all aggrieved at this outrage to a family nearly connected. 
1 crave you to permit me to take your son with me, in 
order that he may be at hand if called upon to say what he 
knows of the affair." 
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"AsBoredly it is his duty to go with jron if yoa desire it; 
although I own I am not sorry that be cotdd see, as be t«lls me, 
no badge or c(^izance which would enable him to say aught 
which can lead to the identification of those who would have 
abduct«d your daughter. It is hut too well known a fact that 
it is dangerous to make enemies in Venice, for even the most 
powerful protection does not avail against the stab of n 
dagger." 

"That is true enough," the merchant said. "The frequency 
of aasassinations is a disgrace to our city; nor wUl it ever he 
put down until some men of high rank are executed, and the 
seignory show that they are as jealous of the lives of private 
citizens as they are of the honour and well-being of the 
republic." 

Francis gladly threw aside his books when he was told that 
Signor Folani desired him to accompany him, and was soon 
seated by the side of the merchant in his gondola 

"How old are you, my friendl" the merchant asked him, as 
the boat threaded the mazes of the canals. 

"I am just sixteen, signor." 

"No more!" the merchant said in surprise. "I had taken 
yoQ for well-nigh two years elder. I have but just come from 
the PaJazEO Giustiniani, and my young kinsman, Matteo, tells 
me that in the School of Arms there are none of our young 
nobles who are your match with rapier or battle-axe." 

"I fear, sir," Francis said modestly, "that I have given up 
more time to the study of arms than befits the son of a sober 
trader." 

" Not at all," the Venetian replied. " We traders have to 
defend our rights and our liberties, our goods and our ships, 
just as much as the nobles have to defend their privileges and 
their castles. Here in Venice there are no such distinctions of 
nok as there are elsewher& Certain families dist i nguished 
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among the rest by their long standing, wealth, inilnence, or the 
Bervices they have rendered to the state, are of senatorial rank, 
and constitute our nobility; but thsre are no titles among us. 
We are all citizens of the republic, with our rights and privileges, 
which cannot be infringed even by the most powerful; and the 
poorest citisen has an equal right to make himself a proficient 
in the arms which he may be called upon to wield in defence 
of the state aa the Doge himself. In your country also, I 
believe, all men are obliged to leam the use of arms, to practise 
shooting at the butta, and to make themselves efficient, if ctdled 
upon to take part in the wars of the country. And I have 
heard that at the jonsts the champions of the city of London 
have ere now held their own against those of the court" 

"They have done so," Francis said; "and yet, I know not 
why, it is considered unseemly for the sons of well-tcnlo citizens 
to be too foud of military exercises." 

"The idea is a foolish one," the Venetian said hotly. "I 
myself have a score of times defended my ships against corsairs 
and pirates, Genoese, and other enemies. I have fought against 
the Greeks, and been forced to busy myself in more than one 
serious fray in the streets of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
other ports, and have served in the galleys of the state. All 
men who live by trade must be in favour of peace; but they 
must also be prepared to defend their goods, and the better 
able they are to do it the more the honour to them. But 
here we are at the Piazzetta." 

A group of nobles were standing near the landhig- place, 
and Signor Polani at once went up to them and introduced 
Francis to them as the gentleman who had done his dai^hter 
and their kinswoman such good service. Francis was warmly 
thanked and congratulated by them alL 

"Will you wait near the entrance!" Signor Polani said. "I 
!<ee that my young cousin, Matteo, has accompanied his father. 
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and you will, no donbt, find eDougli to eay to each otlier while 
we are with the council." 

Ttie gentlemen entered the palace, and Hatteo, who had re- 
mained respectfully at a short diataDce from the aeniora, at once 
joined his friend. 

" Well, Francis, I coDgratul&te you heartily, though I feel 
quite jealous of you. It was spleodid to think of your dashing 
up in your gondola, and canyiDg ofT my pretty consina from 
the clutchea of that villain, Ruggiero Mocenigo, just as he waa 
about to lay his hands on them." 

"Ate you aure it wae Kuggiero, Matteol" 

" Oh, there can't be any doubt about it You know, he bad 
asked for Maria's hand, and when Polani refused him, had 
gone oS muttering threats. You know what his character is, 
he is capable of any evil action; besides, they say that he haa 
dissipated his patrimony in gaming and other extravagancies 
at Conatantinople, and is deep in the hands of the Jews. If he 
could hare succeeded in carrying off Maria it would more than 
have mended hia fortunes, for she and her sister are acknow- 
ledged to be the richest heiresses in Venice. Ob, there is not 
a shadow of doubt that it's he. You won't hear me saying 
anything against your love of prowling about in that gondola 
of yours, since it has brought you such a piece of good fortune 
— for it is a piece of good fortune, Fraocia, to have rendered 
such a aervice to Polani, to say nothing of all the rest of us who 
are connected with hia family. I can toll you that there are 
scores of young men of good biith iu Venice who would give 
their right hand to have done what you did." 

"I should have considered myself fortunate to have been 
of service to any girls threatoned by violence, though they 
bad only been fishennen's daughtors," Francis said; "but I 
am specially pleased because they are relatives of yours, 
Hatteo." 
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" To say nothing to tbeir being two of the prettiest girk in 
Venice," Matteo added slyly, 

"That counts for something too, no donbt," Francis said 
laughing, " though I didn't think of it. I wonder," he went on 
gravely, "whether that was Ruggiero whom I struck down, 
and whether be came up agiun to the surface. He has very 
powerful connections, you know, Matteo; and if I have 
gained friends, I shall also have gained enemies by the night's 
work," 

" That is BO," Matteo ^eed. " For your sake I own that I 
hope that Ruggiero is at present at the bottom of the cauaL He 
was certainly no credit to his friends; and although they would 
of course have stood by him, I do not think they will feel at 
heart in any way displeased to know that he will trouble tliem 
no longer. But if his men got him out again, I should say you 
had best be careful, for Ru^ero is about the last man in Venice 
I should care to have as an enemy. However, we won't look at 
the unpleasant side of the matter, and will hope that his career 
has been brought to a closa" 

" I don't know which way to hope," Francis said gravely. 
" He will certainly be a dangerous enemy if he is alive; and 
yet the thought of having killed a man troubles me much." 

"It would not trouble me at all if I were in yonr place," 
Matteo Baid. "If you had not killed him, you may be very sure 
that he would have killed you, and that the deed would have 
caused him no compunction whatever. It was a fair £ght, just 
as if it had been a hostile galley in mid-sea; and I don't see 
why the thought of having rid Venice of one of her worst citi- 
zens need trouble you in any way." 

"You see I have been brought up with rather different ideas 
to yours, Matteo. My father, as a trader, is adverse to fighting 
of all kinds — save, of course, in defence of one's country ; and 
although he has not blamed me in any way for the part I took, 
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I can see that he is much disquieted, and indeed speaks of 
sendiug me back to England at once." 

"Oh, I hope not!" Matteo said earnestly. "Hitherto you 
and I have been great friends, Francis, but we shall be more in 
future. All Polani's friends will regard yon as one of them- 
selves; and I was even thinking, on my way here, that perhaps 
you and I might enter the service of the state together and 
get appointed to a war galley in a few years." 

"My father's hair would stand up at the thought, Matteo; 
thoQgh, for myself, I should Uke nothing so welL However, 
that eould never have been. Still I am sony, indeed, at the 
ttioaght of leaving Venic& I have been very happy here, and 
I have made friends, and there is always something to do or 
talk about; and the life in London would be so dull in com- 
parison. Bat here comes one of the ushers from the palace." 

The official came up to them and asked if either of them was 
Uesser Francisco Hammond, and, finding that he had come to 
the right person, requested Francis to follow him. 
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CARRIED OFF. 

9T was with a feeling of considerable discomfort «nd 
Bome awe that Francis Hammond followed his 
conductor to the chamber of the CounciL It was a 
lai^e and Btately apartment The decorations were 
magnificeQt, and lat^ pictures representing events in the wars 
of Venice hung round the walla; the ceiling was also superbly 
painted. The cornices were heavily gilded, curtains of worked 
tapestry hnng by the windows and fell behind him as he entered 
the door. 

At a table of horse-shoe shape eleven councillors, clad in the 
long scarlet robes trimmed with ermine which were the dis- 
tinguishing dress of Venetian senators, were seated — the doge 
himself acting aa president On their heads they wore black 
velvet caps, flat at the top and in shape somewhat resembling 
the flat Scotch bonnet. Signor Polani and his companions 
were seated in chairs facing the table. Wlien Francis entered 
the gondolier was giving evidence as to the attack upon his 
boat Several questions were asked him when he had finished, 
and he was then told to retire. The usher then brought Francis 
forward. 

"This is Messer Francisco Hammond," he said. 

"Tell your story your own way," the doge said. 
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Fraacia related the eUyty of the Rttack on the gondola and 
the escape of the ladies in his boat 

" How came yon, a foreigner and a yoath, to interfere in a 
fray of this kind)" one of the counciUore asked. 

" I did not stop to think of my being a stranger or a yonth," 
Oancis replied quietly. "I heard the ecreanu of women in 
distress, and felt natorally bonnd to render them what aid I 
could." 

"Did you know who the ladies weret" 

" I knew them only by ught. My friend Matteo Giustiniani 
had pointed them out to me on one occasion as being the 
daughters of Signor Polani and connections of hia. When 
their gondola had passed mine, a few minutes previously, 
I rect^nised their faces by the light of tbe torches in their 
boat" 

"Were the torches burning brightiyi" another of the conncU 
asked; "becanse it may be that this attack was not intended 
against them, bat against some others" 

" The light was bright enough for me to recognize their faces 
at a gjaoce," Francis said, "and also the yellow and white 
sashes of their gondoliers." 

"Did you see any badge or cognizance either on the gondola 
or on the persons of the aBsailantel" 

"I did not," Francis said; "they certunly wore none. One 
of the torches in the Polani gondola had been extinguished in 
the fray, bat the other was still burning, and, had the gon- 
doUers worn coloured sashes or other distingubhing marks, I 
should have noticed them." 

"Should you recognize, were you to see them again; any of 
the assailants t" 

"I should not," Francis said; "they were all masked." 

" You say you struck down the one who appeared to be their 
leader with an oar aa he was about to leap into your boat 
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How yna it the oar was in your hand instead of tliat of y oar 
gondolier 1" 

" I was mjaelf rowing," FranciB said. " In London rowing 
IB an smnaement of which boys of all classes are fond, and 
since I have been out here with my father I have learned to 
row a gondola; and Bometimea when I am out of an evening I 
take an oar as well as my gondolier, enjoying the exercise and 
the speed at which the boat goes along. I was not rowing 
when the ngnora's boat passed me, but upon hearing the 
screams I stood up and took the second oar to arriye as qnickly 
as posdble at the spot That was how it was that I had it in 
my hand when the man was about to leap into the boat" 

" Then there is nothing at all, so far as yon know, to direct 
your suspicion gainst anyone as the author of this attackt" 

"There was nothing," Francis said, "either in the gondola 
iteelf or in the attire or persons of those concerned in the fray, 
which could give me the slightest clue as to their identity." 

"At anyrate, young gentleman," the doge said, " you appear 
to have behaved with a promptness, presence of mind, and 
courage — for it needs courage to interfere in a fray of this 
sort — beyond yonr years; and in the name of the republic I 
thank you for having prevented the conmiission of a grievous 
crime. You will please to remain here for the present It may 
be that when the person accused of this crime appears before 
us you may be able to recognise his figure." 

It was with mixed feelings that Francis heard, a minute or 
two later, the usher announce that Signor Euggiero Mocenigo 
was without awaiting the pleasure of their excellencies. 

"Let him enter," the doge said. 

The curtains fell back and Rnggiero Mocenigo entered with 
a haughty air. He bowed to the council and stood as if ex- 
pecting to be questioned. 

"You are charged, Euggiero Mocenigo," the doge said, "with 
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bebg concerned in an attempt to cany off the daughters of 
Signor Polani, and of taking part in the killing of three aervi- 
tora of that gentlenun." 

"On what gronnds am I accused t" Raggiero said han^tily. 

"On the ground that you are a rejected suitor for the elder 
lady's hand, and that you had uttered threats against her 
father, who, so far as he knows, has no other enemies." 

" This seems somewhat scanty ground for an accusation of 
aach gravity," Eoggiero said sneeringly. " If every suitor who 
gmmbleB when his offer is refused ia to be held responsible for 
every accident which may take place in the lady's family, 
methinks that the time of this reverend and illastriouB council 
will be largely occupied." 

"You will remember," the doge said sternly, "that your 
previous conduct gives good ground for suspicion against you. 
You have already been banished from the state for two years 
for assassination, and such reports as reached us of your con- 
duct in Conatautinople during your exile were the reverse of 
satisfactory. Had it not been bo, the prayers of your friends 
that your term of banishment might be ahortenad would doubt- 
leaa have produced their effect" 

"At anyrate," Buggiero said, "I can with little difficulty 
prove that I had no hand in any attempt upon Signor Polani's 
dan^tera last oight, aeeing that I had friends spending the 
evening with me, and that we indulged in play untU three 
o'clock this morning — an hoar at which, I should imagine, the 
Signoras Polani would scarcely be abroad." 

"At what time did your friends aasemblel" 

"At nine o'clock," Ru^ero said, "We met by agreement 
in the Piazza somewhat before that hour and proceeded to- 
gether on foot to my house." 

"Who were your companions^" 

Bnggiero gave the names of six young men, all connections 
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of bis family, aod aummonwe were immediately sent for thom 
to attend before the counciL 

"In the meantime, Messer Francisco Hammond, yon can tell 
ns whether you recognize in the acoaaed one of the assailants 
last ni^t" 

" I cannot recognize him, your excellency," Francis satd; "but 
I can say certainly that he was not the leader of the party whom 
I struck with my oai. The blow fell on the temple, and as- 
■uredly there would be marba of euch a blow remaining to-day." 

As Francis was speaking Buggiero looked at him with a 
cold piercing glance which expressed the reverse of gratitude 
for the evidence which he was giving in his favour, and some- 
thing like a chill ran through him as he resumed Us seat 
behind Bignor Polani and his friends. 

There was silence for a quarter of an hour. Occadonally the 
members of the council spoke in low tones to each other, but 
no word was spoken aloud untU the appearance of the first of 
the young men who bad been summoned. One after another 
they gave their evidenoe, and all were unanimous in declaring 
that they had spent the evening with Euggiero Mocenigo, and 
that he did not leave the room from the moment of his arrival 
there soon aft«r nine o'clock, until they left him at two in the 
morning. 

"You have heard my witnesses," Buggiero stud when the 
last had given his testimony; " and I now ask your ezcelleaciea 
whether it is right that a gentleman of good family should be 
exposed to a villainous accusation of this kind on the barest 
grounds of suspicion t" 

" Vou have heard the evidence which has been given, Signor 
Folani," the doge said; "do you withdraw your accusation 
against Signor Mocenigo 1" 

" I acknowledge, your excellency," Signor Folani swd, rising 
"that Bu^ero Mocenigo has proved that he took no petaonid 
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part ID the afiair, but I vill Bubmit to jou tfiat this in bo way 
praves that be is not the author of the attempt He would 
know that mj first snspicioa would fall upon him, and would 
therefore naturally leave the matter to be carried out by others, 
asd would take precautions to enable him to prove, as he has 
done, that he was not present. I still maintain that the 
circumstances of the case, his threats to me, and the fact that 
my daughter will uaturally inherit a portion of what wealth I 
might possess, and that, as I know and can proTe, Buggiero 
Mocenigo has been lately reduced to borrowing money of the 
Jews, all point to his being the author of this attempt, which 
would at once satisfy his anger against me for baring declined 
the hoDomr of his alliance, and repair his damaged fortunes" 

There were a few words of whispered consultation between 
tlie councillors, and the di^ then said : 

" All present will now retire while the council deliberates. 
Our decision will be made known to the parties concerned in 
due time." 

On leaving the palace Signor Folani and his friends walked 
together across the Piasia, discussing the turn of events. 

"He will escape," Polani said; "he has two near relations on 
the council, and however strong onr suspicions may be there is 
really no proof against him. I fear that ha will go free. I 
feel as certain as ever that he is ^e contriver of the attempt; 
but the precautions he has taken seem to render it impossible 
to bring the crime home to him. However, it is no use talking 
aboot it any more at present Yon will, I hope, accompany me 
home, Signor Frandsco, and allow me to present you formally 
to my daughters. They were too much agitated last night to 
be able to thank you fully for the service you had rendered 
them. Matteo, do you come with us." 

Three days passed and no decision of the conocil had been 
aanoanced, when, early in the tnomin^ one of the state 
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messengers brought an order that Francis ahould be in readi- 
ness at nine o'clock to accompany hinL At that hour a gondola 
drew up at the steps. It was a covered gondola, with hangings, 
which prevented any from seeing who were within. Francis 
took his seat by the side of the official, and the gondola started 
at ono& 

" It looks very much as if I was being taken as a prisoner," 
Francis said to himself; "however, that can hardly be, for even if 
Ruggiero convinced the council that he was wholly innocent of 
this affair, no blame could fall on me, for I neither accused nor 
identified him. However, it is certainly towards the prisons we 
are going." 

The boat indeed was passing the Piazzetta without stopping, 
and turned down the canal behind to the prisons in rear of the 
palaca They stopped at Uie wator-gate close to the Bridge of 
Sighs, and Francis and his conductor entered. They proceeded 
along two or three passages until they came to a door where an 
official was standing; a word was spoken, and they passed in. 

The chamber they entered was bare and vaulted, and contained 
no furniture whatever, but at one end was a low stone slab 
upon which something was lying covered with a cloak. Four 
of the members of the council were standing in a group talking 
when Francis entered. Signer Polani, with two of his friends, 
stood apart at one side of the chamber. Ruggiero Mocenigo 
also, with two of his companions, stood on the other sida 
Francis thought that the demeanour of Ruggiero was somewhat 
altered from that which he had assumed at the previous inves- 
tigation, and that he looked sullen and anxious. 

"We have sent for you, Francisco Hammond, in order that 
you may, if you can, identify a body which was found last 
night floating in the Grand Canal" 

One of the officials stepped forward and removed the cloak, 
showing on the stone slab the body of a young man. On the 
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Iflft temple there was an eztendve bruiee, and the ekiii was 
broken. 

" Do you recognize that bodyt" 

" I do not recognize the face," Francis said, " and do not 
know that I ever saw it before." 

"The wound npon the temple which you see, is it anch as 
jaa would suppose would be caused by the blow you struck 
an unknown person while he was engaged in attacking the 
gondola of Signor Polanit" 

" I cannot say whether it is such a wound as would be caused 
by a blow with an oar," Francis said; "but it is certainly as 
nearly as possible on the spot where I struck the man, just as 
he was leaping, sword in hand, into my gondola." 

" Vou stated at yonr examination the other day that it was 
on the left temple you struck the blow." 

" I did so. I said at once that Signor Roggiero Mocenigo 
could not have been the man who led the assailants, because 
had he been so he would assuredly have borne a mark from the 
blow on the left temple." 

" Look at the clothes. Do you see anything there which 
could lead you to identify him with your assailant)" 

" My assailant was dressed in dark clothes as this one wa& 
There was but one distinguishing mark that I noticed, and this 
is wantiDg here. The light of the torch fell upon the handle 
of a dagger in his girdle. I saw it but for a moment, but I 
caught the ^eam of genu ; it was only a passing impression, but 
I could swear that he carried a small gold or yellowmetal handled 
dagger, and I believe that it was set with gems, but to this I 
should not like to swear." 

" Produce the da^er foond npon the dead man," one of the 
conndl said to an official 

And the officer produced a small dagger with a fine steel 
blade and gold handle, tiiickly encrusted with gems. 
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" ix this the dagger!" the eenator asked FrancEa. 

"I cannot say that it ia the dagger," Francis replied; "but it 
closely resembles it if it is not the sama" 

" You have no doubt, I suppose, seeing that vound on the 
temple, the dagger found in the girdle, and the fact that the 
body has eridently only been a few days in the water, that this 
is the man whom you struck down in the iny on the canal I" 

" No, signor, I have no doubt whateToT that it is the same 
person." 

"That will do," the council said, "you can retire; and we 
thank you, in the name of justice, for the evidence you have 
given." 

Francis was led back to the gondola and conveyed to hia 
father's house. An hour later Signor Polani arrived 

"The matter is finished," he said, "I cannot say satisfac- 
torily to me, for the punishment is wholly inadequate to the 
offence, but at anyrate he has not got off altogether unpunished. 
After you left we passed from the prison into the palace, and 
then the whole conncO assembled as before, in the council 
chamber. I may tell you tiiat the body which was found was 
that of a cousin and intimate of Euggiero Mocenigo; the two 
have been constantly together since the return of the latter 
from Constantinople. It was found by inquiry at the house 
of the young man's father that he left home on the evening 
upon which the attack was committed, saying that he was going 
to the mainland and might not be expected to return for some 
days. 

"The council took it for granted from the wound in his 
head, and the fact that a leech has testified that the body had 
probably been in the water about three days, that he was the 
man that was stunned by your blow and drowned in the canal 
Ruggiero urged that the discovery in no way affected him; and 
that hia cousin had no doUbt attempted to carry off my dau^- 
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ter on hii own accouDt There vaa eventually a division among 
the council on this point, but Maria wu sent for, and on being 
questioned testified that the young man had never spoken to 
her, and that indeed she did not know him even by sight; and 
the majority thereupon came to the conclusion that he could 
only have been acting as an inetrnment of Baggiero'a. 

"We were not in the apartment while the deliberation was 
going on, bat when we returned the preeideot announced that 
although there was no absolute proof of Ri^gieio's complicity in 
the affair, yet that, considering his application for my daughter's 
hand, his threats on my refusal to his request, his previous 
character, and his intimacy with his ooosin, the oouncU had no 
donbt tiiat the attempt had been made at his instigation, and 
therefore sentenced him to banishment from Venice and tiie 
islands for three years." 

" I should be better pleased if they had sent him back to 
Constantinople, or one of the islands of the Levant," Mr. Ham- 
mond said. " If he is allowed to take op his abode on the 
mainland he may be only two or three miles away, which, in 
the case of a man of his description, is much too near to be 
pleasant for those who have incurred his enmity." 

" That is true," Signer Polani agreed, " and I myself and my 
friends are indignant that he should not have been banished to 
a distance, where he at least would have been powerless for 
fresh mischief On the other hand, his friends will doubtless 
consider that he has been hardly treated However, as far as 
my daughters are concerned, I will take good care that he shall 
have no opportunity of repeating his attempt; for I have 
ordered them, on no account whatever to be absent from the 
palazEO after the shades of evening begin to fall, unless I my- 
self am with them, and I shall increase the number of armed 
ntainen in the house by bringing some of my men on shore 
from a ship which arrived last night in port I cannot believe 
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that even Buggiero would have the ineolauce to att^npt to 
carry them off from the house hy force; but when odo has to 
deal with a man like this, one cannot take too great precautions. " 

" I have already ordered my son, on no account to be out 
after nightfall in the streets. In his gondola I do not mind, 
for onless the gondoliers wear badges, it is impossible to tell 
one boat from another after dark. Besides, as he tells me, his 
boat is 80 fast that he has no fear whatever of being oyertaken, 
even if recognised and chased. But I shall not feel comfortable 
so long as he is here, and shall send him back to England on 
the veiy first occasion that offers." 

" I trust that no such occasion may occur just yet, Signor 
Hanmiond. I should be sorry, indeed, for your son to be 
separated so soon from us. We must talk the matter over 
together, and perhaps between us we may hit on some plan 
by which, while lie may be out of the reach of the peril he has 
incurred on behalf of my family, he may yet be neither wasting 
his time, nor altogether separated from us." 

For the next fortnight Francis spent most of Ua time at the 
Palazzo Folani The merchant was evidently sincere in his 
invitation to him to make his house his home ; and if a day 
passed without the lad paying a visit, would chide faim gently 
for deserting them. He himself was frequently present in the 
balcony, where the four young people — for Matteo Giustiniani 
was generally of the party — sat and chatted together, the 
gouvemante sitting austerely by, with at times a strong expres- 
sion of disapproval on her countenance at their laughter and 
merriment, although — as her cbaiges' father approved of the 
intimacy of the girls with their young cousin and this English 
lad — she could offer no open objections. 

In the afternoon the party generally went for a long row in 
a four-oared gondola, always returning home upon the approach 
of evenings 
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To Fr&nciB this time was delightful. He liad had no deter 
of hia own; and although he liad made the acquaintance of » 
muuber of lade in Yenice, and had accompanied hie father to 
formal entertainments at the houses of his Mends, he had never 
before been intimate tn any of theit families. The gaiety and 
high spirits of the two girls when they were in the house 
amused and pleased him, especially as it was in contrast to the 
somewhat stiff and dignified demeanour which they assumed 
when passing through the frequented canals in the gondola. 

" I do not like that woman Castaldi," Francis said one even- 
ing as, after leaving the palazzo, Giuseppi rowed them towards 
the Palazzo Giustimani, where Matteo was to be landed. 

" Gouvemantes are not popular as a class with young men," 
Matteo laughed. 

"But serioosly, Matteo, I don't like her; and I am quite 
Bore, that for some reason or other, she does not lite me. I 
have seen her watching me as a cat would watch a mouse she is 
going to spring on." 

"Perhaps she has not forgiven yon, Francisco, for saving her 
two charges, and leaving her to the mercy of their assailants." 

" I don't know, Matteo Her conduct appeared to me at the 
time to be very strange. Of course she might have been par- 
alysed with fright, but it was certainly curious the way she 
clang to their dresses, and tried to prevent them from leaving 
the boat" 

. " You don't really think, Francis, that she wanted them to 
be captured I" 

"I don't know whether I should be justified in saying as 
much as that^ Matteo, and I certainly should not say so to 
anyone else, but I can't help thinking that such was the casa 
I don't like her face, and I don't like the woman; she strikes 
me as being deceitful She certainly did try to prevent my 
carrying the girls off, and had not their dresses given way in 
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her hands she vonld have done bo. Anyhow it strikes me that 
Kuggiero must hare had some accomplice in the house. How 
else could he have known of the exact time at which they would 
be passing along the Grand Canal I for that the gondola was in 
waiting to dash out and eurprise them there is no doubt 

" I was asking SigDora Giulia, the other day, how it was 
they were so late, for she says that her father never hked their 
being out after dusk in Venice, though at Corfu he did not care 
how late they were upon the water. She replied that she did 
not quite know how it happened. Her sister had said, some time 
before, that she thought it was time to be going, but the 
gouvemante — who was generally very particular — had said that 
there was no occasion to hurry, as their father knew where they 
were and would not be uneasy. She thought the woman must 
have mistaken the time, and did not know how late it was. Of 
course this proves nothing. Still I own that, putting all the 
things together, I have my auspicions." 

"It ia certainly curious, Francisco, though I can hardly 
believe it possible that Uie woman could be treacherous. She 
has been for some years in the service of the family, and my 
cousin has every confidence in her." 

" That may be, Matteo; but Ru^ero may have promised so 
highly that he may have persuaded her to aid him. He could 
have afforded to be generous if he had been successfuL" 

" There is another thing, by the bye, Francisco, which did not 
strike me at the time; but now you speak of it, may be another 
link in the chain. I was laughing at Maria about their 
screaming, and saying what a noise the three of them must have 
made, and she said, ' Oh, no 1 there were only two of us — Qiulia 
and I screamed for aid at the top of our voices; but the signora 
was as quiet and brave as possible, and did not utter a sound.'" 

" That doesn't agree, Matteo, with her being so frightened 
as to hold Uie girls tightly snd almost prevent their escape, or 
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with the rov Ae made, sobbing and orying, vhen she came 
back. Of conrse there ia not enough to go upon; and I 
could hardly venture to speak of it to Signor Folani, or 
to accuse a woman in whom he has perfect confidence of such 
frightfnl treachery on such vague grounds of suspicioD. Still 
I do suspect her; and I hope when I go away fromTenica yon 
will, as far as you can, keep an eye upon her." 

"I do not know how to do that," Matteo said, laughing; 
"bat I will tell my consins that we don't like her, and advise 
them in future not on any acconnt to stay out after dusk, even 
if she gives them permission to do bo; and if I learn anything 
more to justify our suspicions, I will tell my consin what you 
and I think, though it won't be a pleasant thing to do. How- 
ever, Ru^ero is gone now, and I hope we sha'n't hear any- 
thing more about hinu" 

" I hope not, Matteo; but I am sure he is not the man to 
^ve up Uie plan he has once formed easily, any more than he is 
to forgive an injuiy. However, hero we are at your steps. We 
will talk the other matter over another tima Anyhow I am 
glad I have told you what I thought, for it has been worrying 
me. Now that I find you don't think my ideas about her 
are altogether absurd, I will keep my eyes more open than ever 
in future. I am convinced she is a bad one, and I only hope 
we may be able to prove it" 

" You have made me very uncomfortable, Francisco," Mat- 
teo said as he stepped ashore; "but we will talk about it again 
to-rooTTow." 

" We shall meet at your cousin's in the evening. Before 
that time we had better both think over whether we oi^ht to 
tell anyone our suspidons, and we can hold a council in the 
gondola on the way back." 

Francis did think the matter over that night He felt that 
the fact told him by OiuJia, that the gouvemante had herself been 
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the means of their ataying out lat«r than qbuiJ on the evening 
of the attack, added great veight to the ragne suspicions he 
had previouslj' entertained; and he determined to let the matter 
rest no longer, but that the next day be would speak to Signor 
Poluti, even at the risk of offending him by his suspicions of a 
person who had been for some years in his confidence. Accor- 
dingly he went in the morning to the palazzo, but found that 
Signor Polani was absent, and would not be in nntil two or 
three o'clock in the afternoon. He did not see the g^Ia, who, 
he knew, were going out to epend the day with some friends. 
At tiiree o'clock, he retnmed, and found HlbA Folani bad just 
come in. 

" Why, Francisco," the merchant said when he entered, "have 
you forgotten that my daughters will be out all day!" 

" No, signor, I have not forgotten that, but I wish to speak 
to you. I dare say you will laugh at me, but I hope you will 
not think me meddlesome or impertinent for touching upon a 
subject which concerns you nearly." 

"I am sure you will not be meddlesome or impertinent, 
Francisco," Signor Polani said reassuringly, for he saw that the 
lad was nervous and anxious. " Tell me what you have to say, 
and I can promise you beforehand that whether I agree with 
you or not in what you may have to say, I sh^l be in no way 
vexed, for I ahsll know you have said it with the best 
intentions." 

"Wliat I have to say, sir, concerns the Signora Castaldi, 
your daughters' gouvemante. I know, sir, that you repose im. 
plicit confidence in her; and your judgment, formed aftor years 
of intimate knowledge, is hardly hkely to be shaken by what 
I have to tell yon. I spoke to Matteo about it, and, as he is 
somewhat of my opinion, I have decided that it is at least my 
duty to tell you all the circumstances, and you can then form 
your own conclusions " 
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Francis Uien nlated the facte known to him. First, that the 
assailants of the gondola must have bad accurate information u 
to the honr at which they wonld come along; secondly, that it 
was at the gouvemante's sn^estion that the return had 
been delayed much later than usoal; lastly, that when tiie 
attack took place the gouvemante did not raise her voice to 
cry for assistance, and Uiat she had at the last moment so 
firmly seized their dresses that it was only by tearing the girla 
from ber grasp that he had been enaUed to get them into the 
boat 

"There may be nothing in all dus," he said when he 
had concluded. "But at least, air, I thought that it was right 
yon ahonld know it; and you will believe me that it is only 
anxiety as to the safe^ of your daughters that has led me 
to Bpeak to yoa" 

"Of that I am quite sure," Signer Polani said cordi^y, "and 
you were perfectly right in speaking to me. I own, however, 
that I do not for a moment think that the circumstances are 
more than mere coincidences. Signora Castaldi has been with 
me for upwards of ten years ; she haa instmcted and trained my 
daughters entirely to my satisfaction. I do not say that she is 
everything that one could wish, but, then, no one is perfect, and 
I have every confidence in her fidelity and trostworthmesa. I 
own that the chain yon have put together is a strong one, and 
had she but lately entered my service, and were she a person 
of whom I knew but little, I should attach great weight to the 
facts, although taken in themselves they do not amount to 
much. Doubtless she saw that my daughters were enjoying 
themselves in the society of my friends, and in her kindness of 
heart erred, aa she certainly did err, in allowing them to stay 
longer than she should have done. 

"Then, as to her not crying out when attacked, women 
behave differently in cases of danger. Some scream loudly, 
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otbera are silent, m if paralysed by fear. This vould aeem to 
havfi been her case. Doubtless she instiDctively graaped the 
girb for their protection, and in her fri^t did not even perceive 
that a boat had come alongside, or knoT that 70U were a friend 
trying to save them. That someone informed their assailants 
of the whereaboats of my daaghters, and the time they were 
coming home, ia clear; but they might have been seen going to 
the house, and a swift gondola have been placed on the watch. 
Had this boat started as soon as they took their seat in the 
gondola on their return, and hastened by the narrow canals to 
tiie spot where their accomplices were waiting, they could have 
warned them in ample time of the approach of the gondola 
with my daughters. 

" I have, as you may believe, thought the matter deeply over, 
for it was evident to me that the news of my daughters' coming 
must have reached their assailants beforehand. I was most 
unwilling to suspect treachery on the part of any of my house- 
hold, and came to the conclusion that the warning was given 
in the way I have suggested. At the same time, Fnmcisco, I 
thank you deeply for having mentioned to me the suspicions 
you have formed, and although I think that you are wholly 
mistaken, I certainly shall not neglect the warning, but shall 
watch very closely the conduct of my daughters' gouvemaute, 
and shall take every precaution to put it out of her power 
to play me false, even while I cannot for a moment believe 
she would be so base and treacherous as to attempt to 
do BO." 

" In that case, signor, I shall feel that my mission -has not 
been unsuccessful, however mistaken I may be, and I trust 
sincerely that I am wholly wrong. I thank you much for the 
kind way in which you have heard me express suspicions of 
a person in your confidence." 

The gravity with which the merchant had beard Francis' 
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Btory vuiiahed immediately he left the room, and a emile came 
over his faca 

" Boys are boya all the world over," he said to himself, "and 
though my young friend has almoat the stature of a man, ae 
well as the quickness and courage of one, and haa plenty of 
sense in other matters, he has at once the prejudices and the 
romantic ideas of a boy. Had Signora Castaldi been young and 
pretty, no idea that ahe was treacherous would have ever 
entered his mind; but what young fellow yet ever liked a 
goavemante, who sits by and works at her tambour frame with 
a disapproving expression on her face, while he is laughing and 
talking with a girl of his own age. I should have felt the 
same when I was a boy; still to picture the poor signora as a 
traitoress in the pay of that villain Mocenigo is too absurd. I 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping my gravity when he was 
unfolding his story; but he is an excellent lad nevertheless, a 
true, honest, brave lad, with a little of the bluffnesa that they 
say all his nation possess, but with a heart of gold, unless I 
am greatly nustaken." 

At seven o'clock, Francis waa just getting into his gondola 
to go round again to Signer Polani's, when another gondola 
came along the canal at the top of ite speed, and he recognized 
at once the badge of the Oiustiniani. It stopped suddenly as it 
came abreast of his own boat, and Matteo, in a state of the highest 
excitement, jumped from his own boat into that of Francis. 

"What is the matter, Matteol What has happened!" 

"I have terrible news, Francisco. My cousins have both 
disappeared." 

"Disappeared!" Francis repeated in astonishment "How 
have they diaappearedt" 

"Their father has just been round to see mine; he is half 
mad with grief and anger. You know they had gone to spend 
the day at the Persanis' " 
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"Yes, yes," Francis exclaimed; "but do go on, Matteo. Tell 
me all about it quickly." 

"Well, it seems that Polani, for some reaeon or other, thought 
he would go and fetch them himself, and at five o'clock he 
arrived there in his gondola, only to find that they had left two 
hours before. You were right, Francisco, it was that beldam 
Castaldi ; she went with them there in the morning and left 
them there, and was to have come in the gondola for them 
at six. At three o'clock she arrived saying that their father 
had met with a serious accident, having fallen down the steps 
of one of the bridges and broken his leg, and that he had sent 
her to fetch them at once. 

"Of course they left with her instantly. Polani questioned 
the lackeys, who had aided them to embark. They said that 
the gondola was not one of his boata, but was apparently a hired 
gondola, with a closed cabin. The girls had stopped in surprise 
as they came down the steps, and Maria stud, ' Why, this is not 
our jgondolal' Castaldi replied, 'No, no; our own gondolas 
had both gone off to find and bring a leech, and aa your father 
was urgently w.inting you, I hailed tho first passing boat. 
Make haste, dears, your father is longing for you,' So thej 
got on board at once, and the gondola rowed swiftly away. 
That is all I know about it, except that the story was a lie, 
that their father never sent for them, and that up to a quarter 
of an hour ago they had not reached home," 
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FINDING A CLUE. 

|HIS is awful, Matteo," Francis said, when his 
friend had finished his story. "What is to be 
done!" 

"That is just the thing, Frauciecoj what is to 
be done! M7 cousin has been already to the city magistrates 
to tell them whtit has taken place, and to request their aid in 
discovering where the girls haye been carried to. I believe that 
he is going to put op a proclamation, announcing that he will 
give a thousand ducata to whomsoever will bring information 
which will enable him to recover the girls. That will set every 
gondolier on the canals on the alert, and some of them must 
Burely have noticed a closed gondola rowed by two men, for at 
tbis time of year very few gondolas have their covers on. It 
seems to be terrible not to be able to do anything, so I came 
straight off to tell yon." 

" You had better send year gondola home, Matteo, it may 
be wanted. We will paddle out to the lagoon and talk it over; 
surely there must be something to be done, if we could but 
think of it This is terrible, indeed, Matteo," he repeated, after 
they had sat without speaking for some minutes. "One feels 
quite helpless and bewildered. To think that only yesterday 
evening we were laughing and chatting with them, and that 
now they are lost and in the power of that villain Mocenigo, who 
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you nay be sure is at the bottom of it By the way," he said 
suddenly, "do you know where he has taken up his abodef 

" I heard that he was at Botonda near Chioggia a week ago, 
but whether he is there still I have not the least idea." 

" It seems to me that the thing to do is to find him, and keep 
him in sight He will probably have them hidden away some- 
where, and will not go near them for some time, for be will 
know that he will be suspected and perhaps watched." 

" But why should he not force Maria to marry him at once!" 
Matteo said. "You see when he has once made her his wife 
he will be safe, for my cousin would be driven then to make 
torms with him for her sake." 

"He may try that," Francis said; "but he must know that 
Maria baa plenty of spirit, and may refuse to many him, 
threaten her as he will. He may think that after she has been 
kept confined for some time and finds that there is DO hope of 
escape, except by consenting to be his wife, she may give way. 
But in any case, it seems to me that the thing to be done is to 
lind Ruggiero, and to watch his movements." 

" I have no doubt my cousin has already taken steps in that 
direction," Matteo said, "and I feel sure that in this case he 
will receive the support of every influential man in Venice 
outside the Mocenigo family and their connectiona The carry- 
ing off of ladies in broad daylight will be regarded as a personal 
injury in every family. The last attempt was difl'eront; I do 
not say it was not bad enough, but it is not like decoying 
girls from home by a false message. No one could feel safe if 
such a deed as this were not severely punished." 

" Let us go back again, Matteo. It is no use our thinking 
of anything until we know what has really been done, and you 
are sure to be able to leam at home what stops have been 
taken." 

On reaching home Matteo learned that Polani, accompanied 
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by two membera of the council, had already Btarted ia one of 
the swiftest of the state galleys for the mainland. A council 
had been hastily summoned, and upon hearing Polani's narra- 
tive had despatched two of their number, with an official of 
the republic, to Botonda. If Ruggiero was found to be still 
there, he was to be kept a prisoner io th« house in which he 
was staying under the strictest watch; if he had left, orders 
were to be sent to every town in the Venetian dominions 
on the mainland for his arrest when discovered, and in that 
case he was to be sent a prisoner, strongly guarded, to Venice. 

Other galleys bad been simultaneously despatched to the 
various porte, ordering a strict search of every boat arriving or 
leaving, and directing a minute investigation to be made as to 
the occupants of every boat that had arrived during the evening 
or night The fact that a thousand ducats were offered for 
information which would lead to the recovery of the girls, 
was also to be published far and wide. 

The news of the abductiou had spread, an.d the greatest indig- 
nation was excited in the city. The sailors from tho port of 
Malamocco came over in great numbers. They regarded this 
outrage on the family of the great merchant as almost a personal 
insult Stones were thrown at the windows of the Fataszo 
Mocenigo, and an attack would have been made upon it had 
not the authorities sent down strong guards to protect it 
Persons belonging to that house, and the families connected 
with it, were assaulted in the streets, and all Venice was in an 
uproar. 

"There is one comfort," Oiuseppi said, when he heard from 
Francis what had taken place; "just at present Mocenigo 
will have enough to think about his own afTairs without 
troubling about yoa I have been in a tremble ever since 
that day, and have dreamed bad dreams every night" 

" You are more nervous for me than I am for myself, Giu- 
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Boppi; but I have been c&reful too, for although Kuggiero 
himself waa away his friends are here, tind active too, as you 
see by this successful attempt; but I think that at present 
they are likely to let matters sleep. Public opiuion is greatly 
excited over the affair, and as, if I were found with a stab in 
my back, it would, after what has passed, be put down to them, 
I think they will leave me alone." 

" I do hope, father," Francis said at breakfast the next 
momiDg, "that there may be no opportunity of sending me 
back to England until something is heard of the Polaiiia" 

"1 have somewhat changed my mind, Francis, as to that 
matter. After what Signur Fo'ani said the other day, I feel 
that it would be foolish for me to adhere to that plan; with his 
immense trade and business connections he can do almost 
anything for you, and such an introduction into business is so 
vastly better than your entering my shop in the city, that 
it is best in e\'ery way that you should stay here for the 
present. Of course for the time he will be able to tliink of 
nothing but his missing daughters; but at any rate you can 
remain here until he has leisure to pursue the subject, and to 
state further than he did the other day what he proposes for 
you. My own business is a good one for a London trader, 
but it is nothing by the side of the transactions of the mer- 
chant princes at Venice, among the very lirst of whom Signor 
Polani is reckoned." 

Francis was greatly pleased at his father's words, ho 
had, ever since Polani had spoken to him, been pondering 
the matter in his mind; he knew that to enter business 
under his protaction would be one of the best openings that 
even Venice could afford; but bis father was slow to change 
his plans, and Francis greatly feared that he would adhere to 
his original plan. 

" I was hoping, father, that you would think favourably of 
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what Signor Folaoi said, although, of courBe, I kept Bileoce, 
knowing that 7011 would do what was best for me. And now 
I would ask you if yon will, nntil thia matter ia cleared up, 
excuse me from my tasks. I should learn nothing did I 
continue at them, for my mind would be ever running upon 
Signor Folani's daughters, and I should be altogether too rest- 
less to apply myself. It seems to me, too, that I might, as I 
row here and there in my gondola, obtain some clue as to their 
place of concealment" 

"I do not see how you could do that, Francis, when so 
many others, far better qualified than yourself, will be on the 
look-out Still, as I agree with you that you are not likely to 
apply your mind diligently to your tasks, and as indeed you 
will shortly be giving them up altogether, I grant your 
request" 

Folani returned in the evening to Venice. RuggieroMocenigo 
had been found. He professed great indignation at the accusa- 
tion brought against him of being concerned in the abduction 
of the ladies, and protested furiously when he heard that, until 
they were found, he was to consider himself a prisoner. 

Signor Folani considered that his indignation was feigned, 
but he had no doubt as to the reality of his anger at finding 
that he was to be confined to his house under a guard. Imme- 
diately after his return, Folani sent his gondola for Francis; he 
was pacing up and down the room when the lad arrived. 

" Your suspicions have turned out correct, as you see, Francis ; 
would to Heaven X had actod upon them at once, and then this 
would not have happened. It seemed to me altogether absurd 
when you spoke to me, that the woman I have for years treated 
OB a friend should thus betray me; and yet your warning made 
me uneasy, so much so, that I set off myself to fetch them 
home at five o'clock, only to find that I was too late. I 
scarcely know why 1 have sent for you, Francis, except that as 
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I Imve found to my cost that you were more cle&r-sightcd in 
this matter than I, I want to know what yon think now, and 
whether any plan offering even a chance of success has occurred 
to you. That they have been carried off by the friends of 
Mocenigo I have no doubt whatever," 

" I fear, signor," Francis said, " that there is little hope of 
my thinking of anything that has not already occurred to you. 
It seems to me hardly likely that they can he in the city, 
although, of course, they may be confined in the house of 
Mocenigo's agents. Still they would be sure that yon would 
offer large rewards for Uieir discovery, and would be more 
likely to take them right away; besides, I should think that it 
was Mocenigo's intention to join them, wherever they may be, 
as soon as he learned that they were in the hands of his accom- 
plices. Your fortunate discovery that they had gone, so soon 
after they had been carried off, and your going straight to him 
armed with the order of the council, probably upset his calcu- 
lations, for it is likely enough that his agents had not arrived 
at the house, and that he learned from you for the first time 
that his plans had succeeded. Had you arrived two or three 
boura later you might have found him gone." 

" That is what I calculated, Francisco. His agents had but four 
hours' start of me, they would no doubt carry the girls to the 
place of concealment chosen, and would then bear the news to 
him; whereas I, going direct in one of the state gondolas, might 
reach him before they did, and I feel assured that I did so. It 
was nigh midnight when I arrived, but he was still up, and I 
doubt not awaiting the arrival of the villains he had employed. 
My first step was to set a watch round the house, with the order 
to arrest any who might come and inquire for him. Ko one 
however cama 

" The news indeed of the sudden arrival of a state galley 
at that hour had caused some excitement in the place, and his 
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agents might well have hoard of it iipoD their arrival I ^ree 
with yoa in thinking they are not in the town, but this makes 
the Boarch all the more difficult; the question is, what ought we 
to do iiextt" 

" The reward that you have offered will certainly bring you 
news, signer, if any, save those absolutely concerned, have 
observed anything suspicious; but I should send to all the 
fishing villages on the islota and on the mainland, to publiah 
the news of the reward you have offered; beyond that I do 
not see that anything can be done; and I too have bought of 
nothing else since Matteo brought me the news of their being 
carried off. It will be of do use that I can see going among 
the fishermen and questioning them, because with such a 
reward in view it is certain that anyone who has anything to 
tell will come of his own accord to do so." 

" I know that is the case already, Francisco; the authorities 
have been busy all day with the matter, and a score of reports 
as to closed gondolas being seen have reached them ; but so far 
nothing has come of it. Many of these gondolas have been 
traced to their destinations, but in no case was there anything 
to justify suBpicioa Happily as long as Mocenigo is in con- 
finement I feel that no actual harm will happen to the girls; 
but ikte villain is as crafty as a fox, and may elude the vigi- 
lance of the officer in chatge of him. I am going to the council 
presently to urge that he ^ould be brought here as a prisoner; 
but from what I hear there is htUe chance of the request being 
complied with; his friends are already declaiming on the injus- 
tice of a man being treated as a criminal wlien there is no 
shadow of proof forthcoming against him ; and the disturbances 
last night have angered many who have no great friendship 
for him, but who are indignant at the attack of the populace 
upon the house of a nobl& So you see that there is but faint 
chance that they would bring him hither a prisoner." 
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" I think, sir, that were I in your case I should put some 
bUBty men to watch round the houBo where he is conlined; bo 
that in case he should escape the vigilance of his guards they 
might seize upon him. Everything depouds, as you say, upon 
his being kept in dmance." 

"I will do so, Francisco, at once. I will send to two of my 
officers at the port, and tell them to pick ont a dozen men on 
whom they can rely, to proceed to Botonda and to watch 
closely every one who enters or leaves the house, without at 
the same time making themselves conspicuous. At any rate 
they will be handy there in case Mocenigo's friends attempt 
to rescue him by force, which might be done with success, 
for the bouse he occupies stands at a short distance out of the 
town, and the ofBcial in cba:^ of Mocenigo has only eight men 
with him. 

" Yes, your advice is excellent, and I will follow it at once. 
Should any other idea occur to you pray let me know it 
immediately. You saved my daughters once, and although 
I know there is no reason why it should be so, still I feel 
a sort of belief that you may somehow be instrumental in their 
again being brought back to me." 

"I will do my best, sir, you may depend upon it," Francis 
stud earnestly. "Were they my own sisters I could not feel 
more strongly interested in their behalf." 

Francis spent the next week almost entirely in his gondola. 
Storting soon after daybreak with Giuseppi, he would row 
across to the villi^es on the mainland and make inquiries of 
all sorts there, or would visit the little groups of fishermen's 
huts built here and there on posts among the shallows. He 
would scan every house aa he passed it, with the vague hojH! 
that a face might appear at the window or a hand be waved 
for assistance. But daring all that time he bad found 
nothing which seemed to ofier the shghtest clue, nor were the 
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in(|uirie8 set on foot by Signor Polani more raccesefol. Every 
piece of information which seemed to bear in the slightest 
degree upon the affair was investigated, but in no case was it 
foond of tiie slightest ntihtj. 

One evening he was returning late, tired by the long day's 
work, and discouraged with his utter want of success, when, 
just as he had passed under the Ponto M^giore, the lights on 
the bridge fell on the faces of the sitters in a gondola coming 
the other way. They were a man and a woman. The latter 
was closely veiled. But the night was close and oppressive, 
and just at the moment when Francis' eyes fell upon her she 
lifted her veil for air. Francis recognized her instantly. For 
a moment he stopped rowing, and then dipped bis oar in as 
before. Directly the other gondola passed through the bridge 
behind him, and his own had got beyond the circle of light, he 
swept it suddenly round. Giuseppi gave an exclamation of 
surprise. 

"Giuseppi, we have luck at laaL Did yon notice that gon- 
dola we met just now! The woman sitting in it is Castaldi, 
the woman who betrayed the slgnoras." 

"What shall we do, Messer Franciscol" Giuseppi, who had 
become almost as interested in the search as his master, asked. 
" There was only a single gondolier and one other man. If we 
take them by surprise we can master tliem." 

"That will not do, Giuseppi. The woman would refuse to 
speak, and though they could force her to do so in the 
dungeons, the girls would be sure to be removed the moment 
it was known she was captured. We must follow them and 
see where they go to. Let us get well behind them so that we 
can just make them out in the distance. If they have a suspi- 
cion that they are being followed they will land her at the first 
steps and slip away from us." 

" They are landing now, signer," Giuseppi exclwmed directly 
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afterwarda, " Shall w« push oa and overtake them on 
shore )" 

"It is too late, Giuseppl They are a hundred and fifty 
yards away, and would have mixed in the crowd and be lost 
long before we should get ashore and follow them. I^w on 
fast, but not over towards that side. If the gondola moves 
off we will make straight for the steps and try to follow 
them, though our chance of hitting upon them in the narrow 
lanes and turnings is slight indeed. But if, as I hope, the 
gondola stops at the steps, most likely they will return to it in 
time. So we will row in to tie bonk a hundred yards farther 
up the canal and wait" 

The persons who had been seen in the gondola had disap- 
(leared when they came abreast of it, and the gondolier had 
seated himself in the boat with the evident intention of wsiting. 
Francis steered his gondola at a distance of a few yards from 
it as he shot past, but did not abate his speed, and continued 
to row till they were three or four hundred yards farther up 
the canal. Then he turned the gondola and paddled noiselessly 
back until ho could see the outline of the boat he was watching. 
An hour eli^tsed before any movement was visible. Then 
Francis heard the sound of footsteps, and could just make out 
the figures of persons descending the steps and entering the 
gondola. Then the boat moved out into the middle of the 
canal, where a few boats were still passing to and fro. 
Francis kept his gondola close by the hank so as to be in the 
deep shade of the houses. The boat they were following again 
psssed under the Ponto Maggiore, and for some distance fol- 
lowed the line of the Grand Canal 

" Keep your eye upon it, Giuaeppi. It is sure to turn off one 
way or the other soon, and if it is too far ahead of as when it 
does so then it may give us the slip altogether." 

But the gondola continued its course the whole length of the 
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canal, and then straight on until, nearly opposite St Mark's, 
it passed close to a. larger gondola with four rowers coming 
slowly in the other direction, and it seemed to Francis that the 
two boats paused when opposite each other, and that a few 
words were exchanged. Then the boat they were watching 
turned out straight into the lagoon. It was rather lighter 
here than in the canal bordered on each aide by houses, and 
Francis did not turn the head of his gondola for a minute or 
two. 

"It will be very difficult to keep them in sight out here 
without their making us out," Giuscppi said. 

" Yes, and it is likely enough that they are only going out 
there in order that they may be quite sure that they are not 
followed before striking off to the place they want to go to. 
They may possibly bave made us out, and guess that we are 
tracking them. They would be sure to keep their eyes and 
ears open." 

"I can only just make them out now, Messer Francisco, and 
as we shall have the buildings behind us they will not he able 
to see UB as well as we can see thenL I think we can go 
now." 

" We will risk it at any rate, GiuseppL I have lost sight 
of them already, and it will never do to let them give ns the 
slip." 

They dipped their oars in the water, and the gondola darted 
out from the shore. They had not gone fifty strokes when 
they heard the sound of oars close at hand. 

"To the right, Giuseppi, hardl" Francis cried as he glanced 
over his shoulder. 

A sweep with both oars brought the gondola's head in a 
moment almost at right angles to the course that she had been 
pursuing, and the next sent her dancing on a new line just as 
a four-oared gondola swept down upon them, missing their stem 
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by only three or four feet. Had they been less quick in turn- 
ing the iron prow would have cut right through their light 
boat 

Qiuseppi burst into a torrent of vituperation at the careless- 
ness of the gondoliers who had so nearly run into them, but 
Francis silenced him at once. 

" Row, Giuseppi, it was done on purpose It is the gondola 
the other spoke to." 

Their assailant was turning also, and in a few seconds was 
in pursuit Francis understood it now. The gondola they had 
been following had noticed them, and had informed their friends 
waiting off St Mark's of the fact Intent upon watching the 
receding boat, he had paid no further attention to the four- 
oared craft, which had made a tum, and lay waiting in icadi- 
ness to run them down should they follow in the track of tlio 
other boat 

Francis Boon saw that the craft behind them was a fast one, 
and rowed by men who were first-rate gondoliers. Fast as his 
own boat was flying through the water, the other gained upon 
them steadily. He was heading now for the entrance to the 
Grand Canal, for their pursuer, in the wider sweep he had 
made id turning, was nearer to the Piazza than they were, and 
cut off their flight in that directioa 

" Keep cool, Giuseppi," he said, " they will be up to us in a 
minute or two. When their bow is within a yard or two of us, 
and I say, 'Nowl' sweep her head straight round towards the 
lagoon. We can tum quicker than they can. Then let them 
gain upon us and we will then turn again." 

The gondola in pursuit came up hand over hand. Francis 
kept looking over his shoulder, and when he saw its bow gliding 
up within a few feet of her stern he exclaimed "Nowl" and 
with a sndden tum the gondola again swept out seaward. 

Their pursuer rashed on for a length or two before she could 
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sweep round, while a volley of imprecations and throats burst 
from three men who were standing up in her with drawn 
swords. Francis and Giuaeppi were now rowing less strongly 
and g^ning breath for their next effort. When the gondola 
again came up to them they swept round to the left, and as 
their pursuers followed they headed for tJie Grand Canal. 

"Make for the steps of Santa Maria churcL We will 
jump out there and trust to our feet." 

The two lads put oat all their strength now. They were 
some three boats' lengths ahead before their pursuers were 
fairly on their track. They were now rowing for life, for they 
knew that they could hardly succeed in doubling again, and 
that the gondola behind them was so well handled that they 
conJd not gain on it at the turnings were they to venture into 
the narrow channels. It was a question of speed atone, and so 
hard did they row that the gondola in pursuit gained but slowly 
on them, and they were still two lengths ahead when they 
dashed up to the steps of the church. 

Simultaneously tbey sprang on shore, leaped up the steps, and 
dashed off at the top of their speed, hearing, as they did so, a 
crash as the gondola ran into their light craft There was a 
moment's delay, as the men had to step across their boat to 
gain the shore, and they were fifty jrards ahead before they 
heard the sound of their pursuers' feet on the stone steps; bat 
they were lightly clad and shoeless, and carried nothing to 
impede their movements, and they had therefore little fear of 
being overtaken. Aft«r racing on at the top of their speed for 
a few minutes they stopped and listened. The sound of their 
pursuers' footsteps died away in the distance; and, after taking 
a few turns to put them off their track, they pursued their way 
at a more leisurely pace. 

" They have smashed the gondola," Giuseppi said with a sob, 
for he was very proud of the light craft. 
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" Noser mind the gondola," Francis said cheerfully; " if they 
had smashed a hundred it would not matter." 

" But the woman has got away and we have learned nothing," 
Ginseppi said, surprised at his master's cheerfulness. 

"I think we have learned something, Giu9ep|>i; I think we 
have learned everything. I have no doubt the girls are confined 
in that hut on San Nicolo. I wonder I never thought of it 
before; but I made so sure that they would be taken somewhere 
close to where Mocenigo was staying that it never occurred to 
me that they might bide them out there. I ought to have known 
that that was just the thing they would do, for while the search 
would be keen among the islete near the land, and the villages 
there, no one would think of looking for them on the seaward 
islands. I have no doubt they are there now. That woman 
came ashore to report to his friends, and that four-oared boat 
which baa chased ua was in waiting off St Mark's to attack 
any boat that might be following them. We will go to Signer 
Polani at once and tell him what has happened. I suppose it 
is about one o'clock now, but I have not noticed the hour; it 
was past eleven before we first met the gondola, and we must 
have been a good deal more than an hour lying there waiting 
for them." 

A quarter of an hour's walking took them to the palazzo of 
PolaDL They rang twice at the bell at the land entrance before 
a face appeared at the little window of the door and asked who 
was thera 

"I wish to see Signor Folani at once," Francis said, 

"The signor retired to rest an hour ago," the man said. 

"Never mind that," Francis replied. "I am Francis Ham- 
mond, and I have important news to give him." 

Ab soon as the servitor rec(^nized Francis' voice he unbarred 
the door. 

"Have you news of the ladiest" he ashed eagerly. 
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*' I hare nvwa which will, I hope, le«d to BOmethiDg^" Francis 
replied. 

A moment later the voice of Polaui himself, who, althongh 
he bad retired to his room, had not yet gone to sleep, was 
heard at the top of the grand sturs inqoiring who it was who 
had come so late; for although men had been arriving all day 
with reports from the various islands and villf^ea, he thought 
that no one would come at this hour unless his news were 
important Fr&nde at once aoswered: 

"It is I, Signer Polani, Frauds Hammond. I hare news 
which I think may he of importance, although I may be mis- 
taken; still, it is certainly news that may lead to some- 
thing." 

The merchant hurried down. 

" What IB it, Francisco) What have you learned!" 

"I have seen the woman Castaldi, and have followed her. 
I do not know for certain where she was going, for we hare 
been chased by a large gondola and hare narrowly escaped 
with our lives; still I hare a clue to their whereabouts." 

Fronds then related the events of the erening. 

" But why did you not run into the boat and give the alarm 
at once, Frandscol Any gondolas passing would have given 
their assistance when you declared who she was, for the affair 
is the talk of the city. If that woman were in our power we 
should soon find means to make her speak." 

"Yes, signor; but the moment she was known to be in yonr 
power you may be sure that they would remove your daughters 
from the place where they have been hiding them. I thought, 
therefore, the best plan wonld be to track them. No doubt 
we should have enoceeded in doing bo had it not been for the 
attack upon us by another gondola" 

" You are right, no doubt, Francisco. Still, it is unfortunate, 
for I do not see that we are now any nearer than we were 
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before, except that we know that thia womaa ie ia the habit of 
comiDg into the city." 

"I think we are nearer, sir, for I had an adventure some 
time ago that may afford a clue to their hiding-place." 

He then told the merchant how he bad one evening taken a 
man out to San Nicolo, and had discovered that a hut in that 
island was used as a meeting-place by various persons, among 
whom was Buggiero Moceniga 

"I might have thought of the place before, signor; hnt, in 
fact, it never entered my mind. From the first we considered 
it so certain that the men who carried off your daughters would 
take them to some hiding-place whore Mocenigo could speedily 
join them that San Nicolo never entered my mind. I own 
that it was very stupid, for it seems now to me that the 
natural thing for them to do would be to take them in the 
very opposite direction to that in which the search for them 
would be made." 

The story had been frequently intomiptod by exclamations 
of surprise by PolanL At its conclusion he laid his hand on 
Francis' shoulder. 

"My dear boy," he said, "bow can I thank you I You seem 
to me to be bom to be the presen-er of my daughters. I 
cannot doubt that your suspicion is correct, and that they are 
confined in this hut at San Nicola How fortunate that you 
did not denounce this conspiracy — for conspiracy no doubt it 
is — that you discovered, for, bad you done so, some other place 
would have been selected for the girls' prison." 

"I would not be too sanguine, sir. The girls may not be in 
this hut;, still we may come on some clue there which may lead 
us to them; if not, we will search the islands on that side as 
closely as we have done those on the munland." 

"Now, shall I send for the gondoliers and set out at oncel 
There are ten or twelve men in the house, and it is hardly 
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likely thai they will place a guard over them of anything like 
this strength, as of coarse they will be anxtoua to avoid obser- 
vation by the iBlasders," 

" I do not think I would do anything to-night, sir," Francis 
said; "the gondola that chased us will be on the alert They 
cannot^ of course, suspect in the slightest that we have any clue 
to the hiding-place of your daugbten, still they might think 
that if we were really pursuing the other gondola and had 
recognized the woman Castaldi, we might bring the news to 
you, and that a stir m^ht be made; they may therefore be 
watching to see if anything comes of it; and if they saw a 
bustle and gondolas setting ont taking the direction of the 
island, they might set off and get there first, for it is a very 
fast craft, and remove your daughters before we reach the hut, 

"I should say wait till morning. They may be watching 
your house now, and if in an hour or two they see all is quiet 
they will no doubt retire with the belief that all danger is at 
an end. Then, in the morning, I would embark the men in 
two or three gondolas, but I would not start from your own 
steps, for no doubt your house is watched. Let the men go out 
singly and embark at a distance from here, and not at the same 
placa Onoe ont upon the lagoon, they should row quietly 
towards San Nicolo, keeping a considerable distance apart, the 
men lying down in the bottom as the boats approach the 
island, so that if anyone is on watch he will have no suspicion. 

" As I am the only one that knows the position of the hut 
I will be with you in the first gondola. We will not loud near 
the hut, but pass by and land at the other end of the island; 
the other gondolas will slowly follow us and land at the same 
spot; then three or four men can go along by the sea face, 
with orders to watch any boats hauled up upon the shore there 
and stop any party making down towards them. The rest of ua 
will walk straight to the hut, and, as it lion among sand-hills, 
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I hope we ehall bo able to get quite dose to It before our 
approach is discovered." 

" An excellent plan, Francisco, thongh I am so impatient 
that the night will seem endless to me j but certainly your plan 
is the best Even if the house is watched and you were seen 
to enter, if oil remains perfectly quiet they will naturally sup- 
pose that the news yon brought was not considered of sufficient 
importance to lead to any action. You will, of course, remain 
here till morning)" 

" I cannot do that, sir, though I will return the first thing. 
There is lying on my table a paper with the particulars and 
names of the persons I saw meet in this hut, and a request to 
my father that if I do not return in the morning he will at 
once lay this before the council. I place it there every day 
when I go out, in order that, if I should be seized and carried 
off by Mocenigo's people, I should have some means of forcing 
them to let me go. Although I know absolutely nothing of 
the nature of the conspiracy, they will not know how much 
I am aware of, or what particulars I may have given in the 
document; and as I could name to them those present, and 
among them is the envoy of the King of Hungary now in the 
city, they would hardly dare harm me, when they knew that if 
they did so thia affair would be brought before the council" 

" It was an excellent precaution, Francisco. Why, you are 
as prudent and thoughtful as you are courteous!" 

"It was not likely to be of much use, sir," Francis said 
modestly. " I was very much more likely to get a stab in the 
back than to be carried off. Still, it was just possible that 
Mocenigo might himself like to see his vengeance carried out, 
and it was therefore worth my while guardtug against it; but, 
as you see, it will be necessary for me to be back sometime 
before morning." 

"At any rate, Francisco, you bad better wait here until 
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morning breaks. Your room is not likely to be entered for 
some hours after that; eo while I am preparing for our expe- 
dition, you con go out and make your way to the Grand Canal, 
hail an early gondola, and be put down at your own steps, 
when, as you have told me, you can enter the bouse without 
disturbing anyone; then you can remove that paper and return 
here in the gondola We will start at seven; there will be 
plenty of boats about by that time, and the lagoon will be 
dotted by the fishermen's craft, so that our gondolas will 
attract no attention." 

" Perhaps that will be the best plan, signer; and, indeed, I 
should not be sorry for a few hours' sleep, for Giuseppi and I 
have been in our boat since a very early hour in the morning, 
aiid were pretty well tired out before this last adventure began." 



"^^o^^- 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HUT ON BAN NIOOLa 

n o'clock all was in readiness for a start Signer 
Polani set out alone in hia gondola, and picked up 
Francis and four men at a secluded spot some dis- 
tance from the house. A messenger had been sent 
two hours before to the captain of one of the merchant ships 
lying in the port He at once put ten men into a large boat 
and rowed down to within half a mile of the island. Here a 
grapnel was thrown overboard, most of the men lay down in 
the bottom, and the captain, according to his instructions, kept 
a sharp look-out to see that no boat left San Nicolo — his instruc- 
tions being to overhaul any boat coming out, and to see that no 
one was concealed on board it. There he remained until Polani's 
gondola rowed past him. After it had gone a few hundred yards 
the grapnel was got op, the men took to their oars and followed 
the gondola, keeping bo far behind that it would not seem there 
was any connection between them. 

Francis made for the narrow channel which separated San 
Nicolo from the next island, and then directed the gondola to 
be run ashore, where a low sand-hill close by hid them from 
the sight of any one on the look-out A few minutes later the 
ship's boat arrived. Francis now led the way direct for the 
hnt, accompanied by Polani and six men, while four sailors 
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advanced at a distance of a hundred jardB on either flank to 
cut off any one making for the water. 

" We may as well go fast," he said, "for we can scarcely get 
there without being seen by a look-oat should there be one on 
the sand-hills, and the distance is so short that there wiU bo 
no possibiUty of their carrying your daughters off before we get 
there." 

" The faster the better," the merchant said. " This suspense 
is terrible." 

Accordingly, the party started at a brisk run. Francis kept 
his eyes on the spot where he believed the hut lay. 

"I see no one anywhere near there," he said, as they came 
over one of the sand ridges. " Had there been any one on the 
watch I think we should sec him now," 

On they ran, until, passing over one of the sand-bills, Francis 
came to a standstill. The hut lay in the hollow below them. 

"There ie the house, signor; now we shall soon know." 

They dashed down the short slope and gathered round the 
door. 

"Within there, open!" the merchant shouted, hammering 
with the hUt of his sword on the door. 

All was sUent within. 

" Break it down ! " he said ; and two of the saHors, who had 
brought axes with them, began to hew away at the door. A 
few blows and it suddenly opened, and two men dressed as 
fishermen appeared in the doorway. 

"What means this attack upon the house of qniet people!" 
they demanded. 

" Bind them securely," Polani said, as he rosbed in, followed 
closely by Francis, while those who followed seized the men. 
Polani paused as ho crossed the threshold, with a cry of disap- 
pointment — the hut was empty. Francis was almost equally 
disappointed. 
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" If they ftre not here, they are near by," Francis said to PoUni 
" Do not give up hope. I am convinced they are not far off- 
aod if we search we znay find a due. Better keep your men 
ontaide; we can search more thoroughly by ourselves." 

The merchant told his men, who had seized and were binding 
the two occupants of the hut, to remain outside. The inside 
of the hut differed in no way from the ordinary dwelling of 
fishermen, except that a large table stood in the middle of it, 
and there were some benches against the walls. Some oars 
stood in one comer, and some nets were piled close to theuL 
A fire burned in the open hearth, and a pot hung over it and 
two others stood on the hearth. 

" Let UB see what they have got here," Francis aaid, while 
the merchant leaned against the table with an air of profoond 
depression, paying no attention to what he was doing. 

" A soup," ]<'rancis said, lifting the lid from the pot over the 
fire, " and, by the smell, a good one." Then he lifted the other 
pots simmermg among the burning brands. " A ragout of kid 
and a boiled fish. Signer Polani, this is no fisherman's meal^ 
either these men expect visitors of a much higher degree than 
themselves, or your daughters are somewhere close. Oh! there 

" It can lead nowhere," Folant said. " The sand is piled up 

to the roof on that side of the house." 

"It is," Francis agreed; "but there may be a lower room 

there completely covered with the sand; at any rate we will see." 
He pushed against the door, but it did not give in the slightest 
" It nay be the sand," he said, " it may be bolt&" 
He went to Uie outside door and called in the sailors with the 

hatchets. 

" Break open that door," he said. " There is a space behind," 

he exclaimed, as the first blow was given. "It is hollow, I 

swear; it would be a different sound altogether if sand was 
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piled up against it." A dozen blovra and tlia fastenings gave, 
and, Bword in hand, the mercbaot and Francis rushed through 
it 

Both gave a shout of delight The; were in a room built 
out at the back of the hut lb was richly furnished, and hang- 
ings of Eastern stuffe covered the walls. A burning lamp hung 
from the ceiUng. Two men stood irrosuluto with drawn swords, 
having apparently tuniod round just aa the door gave way, for 
as it did so two figuroe struggled to their feet from a couch 
behind them, for some shawls had been wrapped round tlieir 
heads, and with a cry of delight rushed forward to meet their 
rescuers. Seated at the end of the couch, with bowed-down 
head, was another female figura 

"Uaria — Ginlial" tlie merchant exclaimed, as, dropping his 
sword, he clasped his daughters in his arms. 

Francis, followed by the two sailon with hatchets, advanced 
towards the mea 

"Drop your swords and surrender," he said. ''Resistance is 
useless; there are a dozen men ouUide." 

The men threw their swords down on the ground. 

" Lead them outside and bind Uiem securely," Francis said. 

For the next minute or two few words were spoken. The 
girls sobbed with deliglit on their father's breast, while he him- 
self was too moved to do mora than murmur words of love and 
thankfulness. Francis went quietly out and spoke to the captain, 
who went in to tiie inner room, touched the sitting figure on the 
shoulder, and, taking her by the arm, led her outside. 

"Come in, Francis," Polani c^lnd a minute later. "Hy 
dears, it is not ms you must thank for your rescue, it is your 
English friend here who has again restored you to me. It is 
to him we owe our hapfHnees, and that you, my child, are saved 
from the dreadful fate of being forced to b« the wife of that 
villain Mocenigo. Embrace him, my dears, as a brother, for 
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he has done more than a brother for you. And now tell mo 
all that has happened since 1 lust saw you." 

" You know, father, the message that was brought us, that 
you had been hurt and wanted ub homel" 

" Yes, my dears, that I learned soon afterwards. I went at 
five o'clock to fetch you home, and found that you had gone, 
and why." 

" Well, father, directly we had taken our seats in the cabin 
of tlie gondola our gouTernante closed the doors, and soon 
afterwards she slid to the two shutters before the windows. 
We cried out in surprise at finding ourselves in the dark, but 
she bade ns be quiet in a tone quite difierent to any in which 
she had ever spoken to us before. We were both frightened, 
aud tried to push back the shutters and opon the door, but they 
were fastened firmly. I suppose there was some spring which 
held them. Then we screamed ; but I could feel that the inside 
was all thickly padded. I suppose our voices could not be heard 
outside. I thought so, because once I thought I heard the 
gondoliers singing, but it was so faint that 1 could not be sore. 
Then the air seemed atiflingly close, and I fainted; and when I 
came to myself one of the windows was open, and Giulia said 
she had promised we would not scream, but I tiiink we were 
beyond the canals then, for I could see nothing but the sky as we 
passed along. When I was better the windows were almost 
shut again, so that we could not see out, tiiough a little air 
could get in; then the gondola went on for a long time. At 
last it stopped, and she said we must be blindfolded. We said 
we would not submit to it, and she told us unless we let her do 
it the men would do it. So we submitted, and she wrapped 
shawls closely over our heads. Then we were helped ashore, 
and walked some distance. At last the shawls were taken off 
our beads and we found ourselves here, and here we have been 
ever since." 
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" You have not been ill-treated in any way, my children t" 
the merchant asked anxiouBly. 

"Not at all, father; until to-day, nobody haa been into this 
room besides ourselves and that woman. The door was generally 
left a little open for air, for you see there are no window^ here. 
She used to go into the next room and come back with our food. 
We could see men moving about in there, but they were very 
qoiet, and all spoke in low tones. Yon may think how we up- 
braided our gouvemante for her treachery, and threatened her 
with yonr anger. She told us wo should never be found, and 
ihat I might as well make up my mind to marry Ru^ero 
Mocen^, for iM did not consent quietly means would be found 
to compel me to do so. I said I would die first, but she used to 
laugh a cruel laugh and say he would soon be here with the 
priest, and that it mattered not whether I sud yes or no, the 
ceremony would be performed, and then Ruggiero would sul 
away with me to the East^ and I should be glad enough then 
to make peace between him and you; but he never came. I 
think she became anxious, for she went away twice for three 
or four hours, and locked us in here when she went. That, 
father, is all we know about it. Where are wet" 

"You are at San Nicolo," 

" On the island I " Maria excltumed in surprise. " She told 
us we were on the mainland. And now, how did you findusi" 

" I will tell you aa we go home, Maria." 

" Yes, that will be better, father. Gintia and I long for a 
breath of fresh air and the sight of the bine sky." 

" Qiulia has not bad so much to frighten her as you have," 
her father said. 

"Yea, I have, father; for she said I was to go across the seas 
with Maria, and that Buggiero would soon find a husband for 
me among his friends. I told her she was a wicked woman 
over and over agun, and we told her that we were sore you 
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would foi^ve and even reward her if she would take us back 
again to you. When she was away we thought we would 
try to make our escape behind, and we made a little hole in 
the boards; but the sand came pouring in, and we found we 
were underground, though how we got there we didn't know, 
for we had not come down any steps. So we had to give up 
the idea of escape." 

"Voa are partly underground," her father said, "for, as you 
will see whea you get out, the sand has drifted up at the back 
of the hut to the roof, and has altogether hidden this part of 
the hut; so that we did not know that there was more than 
one room, and I should never have thought of breaking into 
that door had it not been for Francisco. And now come along, 
my dears; let us wait here no longer." 

The sailors and servitors broke into a cheer as the girls came 
out of the but 

" Shall we put a torch to this placet" Francis asked Polani. 

"No, Francisco; it nmst be searched thoroughly first. Cap- 
tain Lontano, do you order four of your men to remain here 
until some of the officials of the state arrive. If anyone comes 
before that, they must seize them and detain them as prisonera. 
The state will investigate the matter to the bottom." 

Now that they were in the open air the merchant could see 
that the close confinement and anxiety had told greatly upon 
his daughters; both were pale and hollow-eyed, and looked as 
if they had sufiered a long illness. Seeing how shaken they 
were he ordered one of the retainers to go to the gondola, and 
tell the men to row it round to the nearest point to the hut; 
the party then walked along down to the shore. 

In a few minutes the gondola arrived; Polani, his two daugh- 
ters, and Francis took their places in it; the four men, bound 
hand and foot, were laid in the bottom of the ship's boat; the 
gouvemante was made to take her place there also; and the 
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s^lors were told to folloir close); behind Uie goDdola, which 
was rowed at a very slow pace. On the way Polaoi told bis 
daoghtera of the manner in which Francis had discovered the 
place of concealment 

" Had it not been for him, my dears, we should certainly not 
have foand yon, and that villfUD wonld have carried ont hia 
plans sooner or later. He would either have given bia guards 
tbe slip, or, when no evidence was forthcoming against him, 
they would have been removed. He wonld then hare gone 
outside ihe juTisdiction of the republic, obtained a ship with a 
crew of desperadoes, sailed round to the seaward side of San 
Nicolo, and carried you off. Nothing could have saved you, 
and your resistance would, as that woman told you, have been 
futile." 

"We shall be grateful to you all our lives, Francisco," Maria 
said. "We shall pray for yoD always, night and morning, shall 
we not, Giulia)" 

"Yes, indeed," the young girl said simply; "we shall love 
him all our lives." 

"Answer (or yourself, Oiulia," Maria said with a laugh, her 
spirits returning in the bright sunshine and fresh air. "When 
Francisco asks for my love, it will be quite soon enough to 
say what I think about it" 

"I ahould never have coun^ enough to do that, signora. 
I know what you would say too welL" 

"What should I sayt" Maria asked. 

"You would say I was an impudent boy." 

Maria laughed. 

" I cannot think of you as a boy any longer, Francisco," she 
said more gravely. " I have, perhaps, regarded you as a boy 
till now, though you did save us so bravely before; but jou 
see you are only my own age, and a girl always looks upon a 
boy of her own age as ever so much younger than she ia herself. 
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Besides, too, you have none of the airs of being a man, which 
some of my couaina have; and never pay compliments or say 
pretty things, but seem altogether like a younger brother. 
But I shall think yon a boy no more. I know you better now." 

"But I am a boy," Francis said, "and I don't want to be 
thought anything else. In Engliind we keep young longer than 
they do here, and b boy of my age would not think of speaking 
to his elders unless he was first addressed. What are you going 
to do with your prisoners, signorl" 

"I shall take them direct to my houBe,and then go and report 
the recovery of my daughters and their capture. Officials 
will at once be sent with a gondola to take them off to the 
prison. There c&o be no question now as to the part Mocenigo 
has played in this business, and no doubt he will be brought 
here a prisoner at once. Even his nearest connections will not 
dare to defend conduct so outrageous, especially when public 
indignation has been so excited. You do not know, girls, what 
a stir has been oaused in the city on your account. If it had 
not been for the citizen guard I believe the Mocenigo Palace 
would have been burned down, and Eu^ero's connections 
have scarcely dared to show their faces in the streets since you 
have been missing. You see every father of a family felt per- 
sonally grieved, for if the nobles were permitted with impunity 
to cany off the daughters of citizens, who conld feel safe! 
When this is all over I shall take you for a time back to our 
home in Corfu. It is not good for girls to be the subject of 
public talk and attontion." 

"I shall be very glad, father," Giulia said. "I love our home 
at Corfu, with its gardens and flowers, far bettor than the palazzo 
here. The air is always soft and balmy, while here it is so hot 
sometimes by day and so damp and foggy in the evening. I 
shall be glad to go back again." 

"And yoQ, MariaT" 
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" I eball be veiy happy there, father, but I like Yenice best" 

"You are getting to an age to enjoy gaiety, Maria; and it is 
natural yoa should do so. However, it will not be necessary 
for you to be long absent. In a city like Venice there are 
always fresh subjects for talk, and the most exciting piece of 
scandal is but a three days' wonder. A few weeks at Corfu 
will restore yonr nerves, which cannot but have been shaken 
by what you have gone through, and you will come back here 
more disposed than ever to appreciate the giuettes of Yenice." 

"As long as it is for only a few weeks, father, I shall not 
care; for you know I am very fond, too, of oar beautiful home 
thera Still I do like Yenice." 

Tbey had now reached the steps of the Palazzo Polani. 
They had not proceeded by way of the Grand Canal, as the 
merchant was anxious that his daughters should reach their 
home unrecognized, as, had t^ey been noticed, it would have 
given rise to no little excitement, and they had had more than 
enough of this, and needed quiet and repose. Besides, until 
the prisoners were in the safe custody of the officials of the 
state it was in every way desirable that the events of the 
morning should remain unknown. 

Their return home created quite a tumult of joy in the 
house. The preparations that had been made had been kept 
a profound secret, as the merchant could not be sure but that 
some other member of his household was in the pay of Mo- 
cenigo. Thus until the girls alighted at the steps none tn the 
house were aware that any due had been obtained as to their 
hiding-place. The women ran down with cries of joy; the 
men would have shouted and cheered, had not Polani held up 
his hand. 

" The signoras have had more than enough excitement," he 
stud. " They are grateful to you for your good-will and afiec- 
tion, but for the present they need quiet. They may have 
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more to go through to-dfty. I pray yon that do word as to 
their return be said oataide the house. I would not that the 
news were whispered in the dty till the seigoory decide what 
is to be done in the matter." 

Ae aoon ae the girls had gone upstairs to their rooms the 
ship's boat came alongside and the prisoners were carried into 
the house, glances of indignation and anger being cast at the 
gouvemante, who had, as soon as she was placed on board the 
boat, closely veiled herself; and some of the women broke ont 
into threats and imprecations. 

"Captun Lontano, the servants will show yon a room where 
yonr men can guard the prisoners. You had better remain 
with them yourself. Let no one except your own men enter 
the room." 

Qiuseppi was on the steps, and Francis stepped np to him 
and eagerly asked, "What news of the gondolal" 

"I found her stove in and full of water behind the piles 
close to the steps. Someone must have pushed her there to be 
out of the way of the traffic. She has several holes in her 
bottom, besides being stove in at the gunwale where the other 
boat struck her. They must have thrust the ends of their oars 
through her planks out of sheer epite when they found that we 
had escaped- them. Father and 1 have towed her round to 
yonr steps, but I doubt whether she is worth repairing." 

"Well, we can't help it, Giuseppi. She has done her work; 
and if every two ducats I lay out were to bring in as good a 
harvest I should have no reason to complain." 

Having seen the prisoners safely placed, the merchant re- 
tnmed. 

" I think, Francisco, you must go with me. They will be 
sure to want to question you." 

"I shall have to say what were my reasons for thinking 
your daughters were hid in that hut, signor," Francis said aa 
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the gondola rowed towards St. Mark's; "and I can only do 
that by telling of that secret meeting. I do not want to de- 
nounce a number of people besides Bn^ero. I hare no evi- 
dence against them, and do not know what they were plotting, 
nor have I any wish to create for myself more enemies. It is 
quite enough to have incurred the enmity of all the connections 
of the house of Mocenigo." 

" That is true enough, Francisco, but I do not see how it is 
to be avoided; unfortunately you did recognize others besides 
Euggiero." 

"Quite BO, ngnor, and I am not going to tell a lie about 
it, whatever the consequences may be; still I wish I could get 
out of it" 

"I wish you could, Francis, but I do not see any escape foi 
it, especially as you say you did not recogniEe Euggiero aa the 
passenger you carried," 

"Ko, signor, I did not; it might bare been be, but I can- 
not say; be was wrapped in a cloak, and I did not see his 
features." 

"It is a pi^, Francisco, for had you known him the state- 
ment that, moved by curiosity, yoa followed him and saw him 
into that hut, would have been sufficient vrithont your entering 
into the other matter. Most of my countiymen would not 
hesitate about telling a lie to avoid mixing themselves np 
further in such a matter, for the dangers of making enemies 
are thoroughly appreciated here; but yon are perfectly right, 
and I like your steady love of the truth whatever the conse- 
queDces to yourself; but certainly as soon aa the matter is 
.concluded, it will be better for you to quit Venice for a time." 

" Are you going to the conncU direct, signor t " 

"No; I am going first to the nagistratea to tell them that 
I have in my hands five persons who have been engaged in 
carrying off my daughters, and beg them to send at once to 
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take them into their custody; then I shall go before the 
council and demand juetice upon Mocenigo, against whom wb 
have now conclusive evidence. You will not be wanted at the 
magistracy; my own evidence that I found them keeping guard 
over my daughters will be quite aufficient for the present, and 
after that the girls' evidence will be aufficient to convict them 
without your name appearing In the afftur at all I will try 
whether I cannot keep your name from appearing before the 
conncil also. Yes, I think I might do that; and as a first step 
I give you my promise not to name you unless I find it 
absolutely necessary. You may as well remain here in the 
gondola until I return." 

It was upwards of an hour before Signor Polani came back 
to the boat 

" I have succeeded," he siud, " in keeping your name out of 
it. I first of all told my daughters' story, and then said that, 
having obtained information that Ruggiero, before he was 
banished from Venice, was in the habit of going sometimes at 
night to a hut on San Nicolo, I proceeded thither, and found 
my daughters concealed in the hut whose position had been 
described to me. Of course they inquired where I had obtained 
the information; but I replied that, as they knew, I had ofi'ered 
a lai^e reward which would lead to my daughters' discovery, 
and that this reward bad attracted one in the secret of 
Mocenigo, but that for the man's own safety I had been com- 
pelled to promise that I would not divulge his name. 

"Some of the coancil were inclined to insist, but others 
pointed out that for the ends of justice it mattered in no 
way how I obtuned the information. I had at any rate 
gone to the island and found my daughters there; and their 
evidence, if it was in accordance with what I had stated, 
was amply suflicient to bring the guilt of the abduction of my 
daughters home to Ruggiero, agaisst whom other circumstances 
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had already excited BUBpicion. A galley haa already started 
for the mainland with orden to briog him back a prisoneri 
and the girla are t« appear to give evidence to-morrow; the 
woman Caataldi is to be interrogated by the council thia after- 
noon, and I have no doubt she will make a full confession, 
seeing that my daughters' evidence is in itself sufficient to 
prove her guilt, and that it can be proved from other sources 
that it was she who inveigled them away by a false message 
from me." 

"I am glad indeed, dgnor, that I am not to be called, and 
that thia affair of the conspiracy is not to be brought up. I 
would with your permission now return home. Giuseppi took 
a message to my father from me the first thing explaining my 
absence, and I told him when we left your house to go at once 
to tell him that your daughters had been recovered, and that 
I should return before long. SUU he will want to hear from 
me as to the events of the night." 

" Will yoQ also tell him, Francisco, that I will call upon 
him thia afternoon. I have much to aay to him." 

"I am glad Signer Folani is coming," Mr. Hammond stud 
when his son gave him the message. " I am quite resolved that 
yon shall quit Venice at once. I do not wish to blame you 
for what you have done, which, indeed, is likely to have a 
favourable effect upon your fortunes; but that at your age you 
have mixed yourself up in adventures of thia kind, taken 
part in the affairs of great houses, and drawn upon yourself 
the enmity of one of the moat powerful families of Venice, is 
alti^ther strange and improper for a lad of your years and 
belonging to the family of a quiet trader. I have been think- 
ing about it all this morning, and am quite resolved that the 
sooner yon are out of Venice the better; if I aaw any way of 
sending you off before nightfall I would do ao. 

"SigDOr Polani has, yon say, so far concealed ft-om the 
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council the fact that you have been mized up in this bueineBa; 
but there is do saying how soon it may come out You kuow 
that Venice swarma with spies, and these are likely before 
many hours to learn the fact of your midnight arrival at 
Folani'a house; and aa no orders were given for the prepara- 
tion of this expedition to the island before that time, it will 
not need much penetration to conclude that you were the 
bearer of the news that )ed to the discovery of the maidens; 
besides which, you accompaoied the expedition and acted as 
its guide to the hnt Part of this they will learn from the 
servants of the house, port of it they may get out from the 
sailors, who, over their winS'^ups, are not given to reticence. 
The council may not have pressed Polani on this point, but, 
take my word for it^ some of them at least will endeavour to 
get to the bottom of it, especially Mocenigo's connections, who 
will naturally be alarmed at the thought that there is some- 
where a traitor among their own ranks. 

" The affair has become very serious, Francis, and far beyond 
the compass of a boyish scrape, and no time must be lost in 
getting you out of Venioa, I have no doubt Polani will see 
the matter in the same light, for he knows the waye of his 
countrymen even better than I da" 

The interview between the two traders was a long one; at 
its conclusion Francis was sent for. 

"Francis," his father said, "Signer Polani has had the 
kindness to make me offers of a most generous nature." 

"Not at all, Messer Hammond," the Venetian interrupted; 
" let there be no mistake upon that 8cor& Your son has ren- 
dered me services impossible for me ever to repay adequately. 
He has laid me under an obligation greater than I can ever 
discharge. At the same time, fortunately, I am in a position 
to be able to further his interests in life. I have proposed, 
Francisco, that you shall enter my honse at once. You will, of 
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coarse, for some years learn the business, but yoa will do bo in 
the position which a son of mine would occupy, and when you 
come of age you will take yoor place as a partner wiUi tne. 

" Your father will return to England. He informs me that 
he is now longing to return to his own country, and has for 
some time been thinking of doing bo. I hare proposed to him 
that he shall act as my agent Aere, Hitherto I have not 
traded direct with England; in future I afaall do bo lai^ely. 
Your father has explained to me somewhat of his transactions, 
and I see there is good profit to be made on trade with 
London by a merchant who has the advantage of the advice 
and assistance of one, like your father, thoroughly oonvers^nt in 
the trade. Thus I hope that the arrangement will be lA^Iy 
to our mutual advanti^. As to yourself, you will probably be 
reluctant to establish yourself for life in this country; but there 
is no reason why in time, when your father wishes to retire 
from business, you should not establish yourself in London 
in charge of the Englidi branch of our house." 

"I am most grateful to yoa for your offer, signer, which 
is vastly beyond anything that my ambition could ever have 
aspired to. I can only say that I will try my best to do 
justice to your kindness to me." 

"I have no fear as to that, Francisco," the merchant said; 
" yon have shown bo much thoughtfulness in this bnaineae that 
I shall have no fear of intrusting even weighty affture of busi- 
ness in your hands; and you must remember always that I 
shall still consider myself your debtor. I thoroughly agree 
with your father's views as to the necessity for your leaving 
Venice ae soon as possible. In a few months this matter will 
have blown over, the angry feelings excited will calm down, 
and you will then be able to come and go in safety; but at 
present yon were best out of the town, and I have therefore 
arranged with your father that you shall embark to-night 
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on board the Smilo, vhich eails to-morroTr. You will have 
much to say to your father now, but I hope you will find 
time to come round and eay good-bye to my daughters this 
evening." 

" Your adventures, Francis," Mr. Hammond said when the 
merchant had left them, " have turned out fortunate indeed. 
You have an opening now beyond anything we could have 
hoped for. Signor Polani has expressed himself most warmly. 
He told me that I need concern myself no further with your 
future, for that would now be his affair. The arrangement 
that he has made with me will enable me to bold my 
head as high as any in the City, for it will give me almost 
a monopoly of the Venetian trade; and although he said that 
he hEtd long been thinking of entering into trade direct with 
England, there is no doubt that it is his feeling towards you 
which has infiuenced him now in the matter. 

"My business here has more than answered my expecta- 
tions in one respect, but has fallen short in another. I have 
bought cheaply, and the business should have been a very 
profitable one; but my partner in London is either not acting 
fairly by me, or he is mismanaging matters altogether. This 
offer, then, of Signor Polani is in every respect acceptable^ I 
shall give up my own business and start anew, and selling, as I 
shall, on commission shall run no risk, while the profits will be 
far larger than I could myself make, for Polani will carry it on 
on a great scale. As for you, you will soon learn the ways 
of trade, and will be able to come home and join me, and 
eventually succeed me in the business. 

" No fairer prospect could well open to a young man, and if 
you show yourself as keen in business as you have been ener- 
getic in the pursuits yon have adopted, assuredly a great future 
is open to you, and you may look to be one of the greatest 
merchants in the city of London. I know not yet what offers 
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Polani may make you here, but I hope that you will not eettJe 
in Venice pennaneutly, but will always remember that you are 
an Englishman and the sod of a London citizen, and that yon 
will never lose your love for your native land. And yet do not 
hurry home for my sake. Your two brothers will soon have 
finished their schooling, and will, of course, be apprenticed to 
me as soon aa I return; and ii, as I hope, they turn out steady 
and industrious they will, by the time they come to man's 
estate, be of great assistance to me in the business. And now, 
you will be wanting to say good-bye to your friends. Be careful 
this last evening, for it is just when you are thinking most of 
other matters that sudden misfortune is likely to come upon 
you." 

Delighted with his good fortune — rather because it opened 
up a life of activity instead of the confinement to business that 
he had dreaded, than for the pecuniary advantages it ofiisred — 
Francis ran down-stairs, and leaping into his father's gondola 
told Beppo to take him to the Palazzo Giustiniani On the 
way he told Beppo and his son that the next day he was 
leaving Venice, and was going to enter the service of Signor 
PolanL Giuseppi ceased rowing, and, throwing himself down 
at the bottom of the gondola, b^an to sob violently, with the 
abandonment to his emotions common to his race; then he 
suddenly sat up. 

" If you are goin^^ I will go too, Meseer Francisco. Yon will 
want a servant who will be faithful to yoa I will ask the 
padrone to let me go with you. You will let me go, will you not, 
fatherl I cannot leave our young maater, and should pine 
away were I obliged to stop here to work a gondola, while he 
may be wanting my help, for Messer Francisco is sure to get into 
adventures and dangers. Has he not done it here in Venice 1 
and is he not sure to do it at sea, where there are Genoese and 
pirates, and perils of all kinds 1 You will take me with you, 
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will you not, Musser Franciico) You will never be so hard- 
hearted as to go away and leave me behind!" 

" I shall be veiy glad to have you with me, Giuseppi, if your 
father will give you leave to ga I am quite sure that Signor 
i'olani will make no objection. In the first place, ho would do 
it to oblige me, and in the second, I know that it b his intention 
to do something to year advantage. He has s{M>ken to me 
about it several Umea, for you had your share of the danger 
when we first rescued hia daughters, and agun when we were 
chased by that four-oared gondola. Ho has been too busy with 
the search for his daughters to give the matter bis attention, 
but I know that he is conscious of his obligation to you, and 
that he intends to reward yon largely; therefore I am suro 
that he will offer no objection to your accompanying ma What 
do you say, Beppol" 

" I do not like to stand in the way of the lad's wishes, Messer 
Francisco, but, you see, he is of an age now to be very useful 
to me. If Oiuseppi leaves me I shall have to hire another hand 
for the gondola, or to take a partner." 

" Well, wa will talk it over presently," Francis said. " Hers 
we are at the steps of the palazzo, and here comes Matteo 
himself It is lucky I was not five minutes hiter, or 1 should 
have missed him," 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ON BOARD A TRADER. 

■AVE you heard the news, FnuiciscoT Mj cotuing 
are rosvued ! I have been ont this morning and 
have only just heard it, »ud I was on the point of 
starting to tell you." 

" Your newB is old, Mattea I know it hours ago." 

" And I hear," Matteo wont on, "that Polani found them in 
a hut on San Nicolo. Mj father cannot think how he came 
to hear of their hiding-place; he says Polani would not say 
how he teamed the news. My father supposes he heard it from 
some member of Ruggiero's household." 

Francis hesitated for a moment. He hod at first been on 
the point of telling Matteo of the share he had had in the 
recovery of the girls; but he thought that although his friend 
could be trusted not to repeat the news wilfully, he might 
accidentally say something which would lead to the fact being 
known, and that as Polani had strongly enjoined the necessity 
of keeping the secret, and had himself declined to mention, 
even to the council, the source from which he obtained his 
information, he would look upon him as a babbler and un- 
worthy of trust did he find that Matteo had been let into 
the secret 

"It does not much matter who it is Polani learned the newt 
from. The great point is he has found his daughters safe from 
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all injury, and I hear has brought back with him the woman 
who betrayed them. It ie fortunate indeed that he took auch 
prompt measures with Ru^ero, and thus prevented his escaping 
from the mainland and making off with the girls, as of couise 
he intended to do." 

" My father tolls me," Matteo said, " that a state gondola has 
already been despatched to bring Ru^ero a prisoner hare, and 
that even his powerful connections will not save him from 
severe punishment, for public indignation is bo great at the 
attempt that his friends will not venture to plead on his behalf." 

"And now I have my bit of news to tell you, Matteo. Signor 
Polani has most generously offered me a position in his house, 
and I am to sful to-morrow in one of his ships for the East." 

"I congratulate you, Francisco, for I know from what you 
have often said that yon would like this much better than 
going back to England. But it seems very sudden; you did 
not know anything about it yesterday, and now you are going 
to start at once. Why, when can it have been settled 1 Polani 
has been absent since daybreak, engaged in this matter of the 
girls, and has been occupied ever since with the council" 

" I have seen him since he returned," Francis replied ; " and 
though it was only absolutely settled this morning, he has had 
several interviews with my father on the subject I believe 
he and my father thought tbat it was better to get me away 
as soon as possible, as Ruggiero's friends may put down the 
disgrace which has befallen him to my interference in his first 
attempt to carry off the girls." 

"Well, I think you are a lucky fellow anyhow, Francisco, 
and I hope that I may be soon doing something also. I shall 
speak to my father about it, and ask him to get Polani to let me 
take some voyages in his vessels, so that I may be fit to become 
an officer in one of the state galleys as soon as I am of age. 
Where are you going nowl" 
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" I am going round to th« School of Anns to my good-bye to 
our comrades; after that I am going to Signor Folani's to pay 
my respects to the sigDoras; then I shall be at home wiUi my 
father till it is time to go on board. He will have left here 
before I return from my voy^e, as he is going to vind np his 
afiairs at once and return to England." 

"Well, I will accompany you to the school and to my 
cousin's," Matteo said. " I sltall miss you terribly here, and shall 
certainly do all I can to follow your example and get aHoat. 
You may have all sorts of adventures, for we shall certainly be 
at war with Genoa before many weeks are over, and you will 
have to keep a sharp look-out for their war galleys. Polani'a 
ships are prizes worth taking, and you may have the chance of 
seeing the inside of a Genoese prison before you return." 

After a visit to the School of Arms the two friends were 
rowed to Signor Polani's. The merchant himself was out, but 
they were at once shown np to the room where the girls were 
sitting. 

"My dear cousins," Matteo said as he entered, "I am 
delighted to see you back safe and well All Venice is talking 
of yonr return. You are the heroines of the day. You do 
not know what an excitement there has been over your 
adventure." 

" The sooner people get to talk about something else the 
better, Matteo," Maria said, "for we shall have to be prisoners 
all day till something else occupies their attention. We have 
not the least desire to he pointed at, whenever we go out, as the 
maidens who were carried away. If the Venetians were so in- 
terested ID us, they had much better have set about discovering 
where we were hidden away before," 

"But everyone did try, I can assure you, Maria. Every 
place has bees ransacked, high and low. Every gondolier has 
been questioned and cross-questioned as to his doings on that 
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day. Every fishing village has been visited. Never was such 
a search, I do believe. But who could have thought of your 
being hidden away all the time at San Nicolo I As for me, I 
have spent most of my time in a gondola, going out and staring 
up at every house I passed, in hopes of seeing a handkerchief 
waved from a casement. And bo has Francisco; he has been 
just as busy in the search as anyone, I can assure yoa" 

"Francisco is different," Maria said, not observing the signs 
Francis was making for her to be sileat. "Francisco has got 
eyes in his head and a brain in his skull, which is more, it 
seems, than any of the Venetians have; and had he not brought 
father to our hiding-place, there we should have remained until 
Ruggiero Mocenigo came aud carried us away." 

"Francisco brought your father the newB!"Matteo exclaimed 
in astonishment. "Why, was it be who found you out, after 
all!" 

" Did yon not know that, Matteo) Of course it was Fran- 
ciscol As I told you, he has got brains; and if it had not been 
for him we should certainly never have been rescued. Giulia 
and I owe him everything — don't we, Giuliaf" 

" Forgive me for not telling you, Matteo," Francis said to his 
astonished friend; "but Signer Polani and my father both 
impressed upon me so strongly that I should keep silent as to 
my share in the business, that I thought it better not even to 
mention it to yon at present It was purely the result of an 
accident." 

"It was nothing of the sort^" Maria said; "it was the result 
of your keeping your eyes open and knowing how to put two 
and two together. I did not know, Francisco, that it was a 
secret. We have not seen our father since we have returned, 
and I suppose he thought we should see nobody until he saw 
na agun, and so did not tell us that we were not to mention 
your name in the affair; but we will be careful ia future." 
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"But how was it, Franciscol" Matteo asked. "Now I know 
BO much as this, I suppose I can be told the rest, I can under- 
stand well enough why it was to be kept a secret, and why my 
cousi'q is anxious to get you out of Venice at once." 

Francis related the manner in which he first became 
acquainted with the existence of the hut on the island and 
the fact of its being frequented by Ruggiero Mocenigo, and 
how, on catching sight of the gouvemante in a gondola, and 
seeing her make out across the lagoons, the idea struck him 
that the girk were confined in the hut 

" It is all very simple, you see, Matteo,'' be concluded. 

" I will never say anything against learning to row a gon- 
dola in future," Matteo said, " for it seems to lead to all sorts 
of adventures; and unless yon could have rowed well, you 
would never have got back to tell the story. But it is certain 
that it is a good thing yon are leaving Venice for a time, for 
Ru(^ero's friends may find oat the share you had in it from 
some of my cousin's servants. You may be sore that they 
will do their best to discover how he came to be informed 
of the hiding-place, and he is quite right to send yon off at 
once." 

" What I are yoti going away, Francisco I" the two girls ez- 
chumed together. 

"I am sailing to-morrow in one of your father's ships. 



"And yon are not coming back again!" Maria exclaimed 
" I hope to have the pleasure of eesing you agun before very 
long, signora. I am entering your father's service for goo<l, 
and shall be backwards and forwards to Venice as the ship comes 
and goes. My father is returning to England, and Signer 
Potani has most kindly requested me to make my home with 
him whenever I am in port" 
"That is better," Maria said. "We should have a pretty 
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quarrel vith papa if he had let yon go away altogether, after 
what you have done for us — shouldn't we, Giuiiat" 

But Qiulia had walked away to the window, and did uot 
seem to hear the question. 

"That will be vary pleasant," Maria went on; "for you will 
be back every two or three mouths, and I shall take good care 
that papa does not send the ship off in a hurry again. It will 
be almost as good aa having a brother; and I look upon you 
almost as a brother now, Francisco — and a very good brother 
too. I don't think that man will molest us any mor& If I 
tboi^ht there was any chance of it, I should ask papa to keep 
you for a time, because I should feel confident that you would 
manage to protect us somehow." 

" I do not think there is the slightest chance of more trouble 
from him," Francis said. " He is sure of a long tenn of im- 
prisonment for carrying yon oS." 

"That is the least they can do to him, I should think," 
Maria said indignantly. "I certainly shall not feel comfortable 
while he is at lai^a" 

After half an hour's talk Francis and his friend took their 
leav& 

"You certainly were bora with a silver spoon in your 
mouth," Matteo said as they took their seats in Uie gondola, 
" and my cousin does well to get you out of Venice at once, 
for I can tell you there are scores of young fellows who would 
feel jealous at your position with my cousins." 

"Nonsense!" Francis said, colouring. "How can you talk 
so absurdly, Matt«o 1 I am only a boy, and it will be years 
before I could think of marriage. Besides, your cousins are 
stud to be the richest heiresses in Venice; and it is not because 
I have been able to be of some slight service to them that I 
should venture to think of either of them in that way." 

"We shall see," Matteo laughed. "Maria is a little too 
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old for you, I grant, bat Giolia will do very well; and as yon 
have already come, aa Maria says, to be looked upon by them 
as a brother and protector, there is no saying as to how she 
may regard you in another two or three years." 

"The thing is absurd, Matteo," Francis said impatjently; 
"do not talk such nonsense any more." 

Matteo lay back in his seat and whistled. 

"I will say no more about it at present, Francisco," he said, 
after a pause; " but I must own that I should be well content 
to stand as high in the good graces of my pretty coosius as 
you da" 

The next morning Francis spent some time with his father 
talking over future arrangements. 

"I have no doubt that I shall see you sometimes, Francis; 
for Polani will be sure to give you an opportunity of making a 
trip to England from time to time, in one of his ships trading 
thither. Unless anything unexpected happens, your future 
appears assured. Polani tells me he shall always regard you 
in the light of a son; and I have no fear of your doing 
anything to cause him to forfeit his good opinion of you. Do 
not be over adventurous, for even in a merchant ship there are 
many perils to be met with. Pirates swarm in the Mediter- 
ranean, in spite of the efforts of Venice to suppress them; and 
when war is going on, both Venice and Genoa send out numbers 
of ships whose doings savour strongly of piracy. Remember 
that the first duty of the captain of a merchant ship is to save 
his vessel and cargo, and that be should not think of fighting 
unless he sees no other method of escape open to him. 

" It u possible that, after a time, I may send one of yonr 
brothers oat here, but that will depend upon what I find of 
their disposition when I get home; for it will be worse than 
useless to send a lad of a headstrong disposition out to the care 
of one but a few years older than himself. But this we can talk 
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about when you come over to England, and we ace what posi- 
tion you are occupying here. I fear that Venice is about to 
enter upon a period of great difficulty and danger. There can 
bo little doubt that Genoa, Padu&, and Hungary are leagued 
agfunst her; and powerful as she is, and great aa are her re- 
sources, they will bo taxed to the utmost to carry her tlirough 
the dangers that threaten her. However, I have faith in her 
future, and believe that she will weather the storm, as she has 
done many that have preceded it 

"Venice has the rare virtue of endurance — the greatest 
dangers, the most disastrous defeats, fail to shake her course, 
and only arouse her to greater efforts. In this respect ahe is 
in the greatest contrast to her rival, Genoa, who always loses 
heart the moment the tide turns against her. No doubt this is 
due, in no alight extent, to her oligarchic form of government. 
The people see the nobles, who rule them, calm and self -pos- 
sessed, however great the danger, and remain confident and 
tnmquil; while in Genoa each misfortune is the signal for a 
stru^Ie between contending factions. The occasion is seized 
to throw blame and contumely upon those in power, and the 
people give way to alternate outbursts of rage and depres- 
sion. 

"I do not say there are no faults in the government of 
Venice, but taking her altogether there is no government in 
Europe to compare with it. During the last three hundred 
years the history of every other city in Italy, I may say of 
every other nation in Europe, is one long record of intestine 
struggle and bloodshed, while in Venice there has not been 
a single popular tumult worthy of the name. It is to the 
strength, the firmness, and the moderation of her government 
that Venice owes her advancement, the respect in which she is 
held among nations, as much as to the commercial industry of 
her people. 
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" She alone UDong nations could for years have withstood 
Uie interdict of the pope, or the misfortunes that have some- 
times befallen her. She alone has never felt the foot of the 
invader, or bent her neck beneath a foreign yoke to preserve 
her existence. Here, save only in matters of govemment, all 
opinions are free, strangers of all nationalities are welcome. 
It is a grand city and a grand people, Francis, and though I 
shall be glad to return to England I catinct but feel regret at 
leaving it And now, my boy, it is time to be going off to your 
ship. PolanI said she would saU at ten o'clock. It is now 
nine, and it will take you half an hour to get there. I am glad 
to hear that Giuseppi is going with you; the lad is faithful 
and attached to you, and may be of servica Your trunk has 
already been sent on board, so let us be going." 

On arriving at the ship, which was lying in the port of 
Malamocco they found that she was just ready for sailing, the 
last bales of goods were being hoisted on board, and the stdlors 
were preparing to loosen the sails 

The Sonito was a large vessel, built for stowage rather than 
speed. She carried two masts with lai^ square saUs, and 
before the wind would probably proceed at a fur rate; but the 
art of sailing close-hauled was then unknown, and in the event 
of the wind being unfavourable she would be forced either to 
anchor or to depend upon her oars, of which she rowed fifteen 
on either side. As tboy mounted on to the deck th^ were 
greeted by Polani himself. 

"I have come off to see the last of your son, Messer 
Hammond, and to make sure that my orders for his comfort 
have been carried out Captain Corpadio, this is the young 
gentleman of whom I have spoken to you, and who is to be 
treated in all respects as if he were my son. You will instruct 
him in all matters connected with the navigation of the ship, 
aa well as in the mercantile portion of the business, the best 
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inethcMlB of buying md selling, the prices of goods and the 
methods of paymeat. This is your cabin, FrsDcisco." 

He opened the door of a roomy cabin in the poop of the 
ship. It was fitted up with every luxury. 

" Thanh you very much indeed, Signor Polani," Francis said. 
"The only fault is that it is too comfortable. I would as lief 
have roughed it as other aspirants have to do." 

" There was no occasion, Francisco. When Lliore is rough 
work to be done you will, I have no doubt, do it; but as you 
are going to be a trader, and not a sailor, there is no occasion 
that you should do so more than is necessary. Yon will leam . 
to command a ship just as well as if you began by dipping your 
hands in tar. And it is well that you should leam to do this, 
for unless a man can sail a vessel himself he is not well qnahfied 
to judge of the merits of men he appoints to be captains; but 
yon must remember that you are going as a representative of 
my house, and must, therefore, travel in accordance with that 
condition. You will be sorry to hear that bad news has just 
been received from the mainland. The state galley sent to 
fetch Ruggiero Mocenigo has arrived with the news that on 
the previous night a strong party of men who are believed to 
have come from Padua, fell upon the guard and carried off 
Rug^ero. My stulors came up and fought stoutly, but they 
were overpowered, and several of them were killed; so Rug- 
giero is again at large. 

" This is a great disappointment to me^ Though the villain 
is not likely to show his face in the VeneUan territory again, 
I shall be anxious until Maria is safely married, and shall 
lose no time in choosing a husband for her. Unless I am mis- 
taken her liking is turned in the direction of Rufino, brother 
of your friend Matteo Giustiniani, and as I like none better 
among the suitors for her hand, methinks that by the time you 
return you will find that they are betrothed. And now 1 hear 
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the aiulors are heaving the &nchor, and therefore, Messer Ham- 
mond, it is time we took to our boats." 

There waa a parting embrace between Francis and his father. 
Then the merchants descended into their gondolas, and lay 
waiting alongside until the anchor was np, the great saila 
shaken out, and the Bonito began to move slowly through the 
water towards the entrance of the port; then, with a final wave 
of the hand, the gondolas rowed off, and Francis turned to look 
at hie surroundings. The first object that met his eye was 
Giuseppi, who was standing near himwavii^ his cap to liia father. 

"Well, Giuseppi, what do you think of this!" 

"I don't know what to think yet, Messer Francisco; it all 
seems so big and solid one does not feel as if one was on the 
water, it's more like living in a housa It does not seem as it 
anything could move her." 

" You will find the waves can move her about when we get 
fairly to sea, Giuseppi, and the time will come when you will 
think our fast gondola was a steady craft in comparison. How 
long have you been on boardt" 

"I came off three hours ago, signer, with the boat that 
brought the furniture for your cabin. I have been putting 
that to rights since. A supply of the best wine has been 
sent off, and extra stores of ajl sorts, bo you need not be afraid 
of being starved on the voyt^" 

"I wish he hadn't sent so much," Francis said; "it makes 
one feel like a milksop. Whose cabin is it I have goti" 

"I believe that it is the cabin usually used by the supercargo 
who is in charge of the goods and does the trading, but the 
men say the c^tain of this ship has been a great many years 
in Polani's employment, and often suls without a supercargo, 
being able to manage the trading perfectly well by himself; but 
the usual cabin is only half the size of youra, and two have been 
thrown into one to make it light and airy." 
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"And where do yon sleep, (Jiuseppil" 

" I am goiug to sleep in the paaaogo outside your door, 
Messer Francieco," 

"Oh, but I abaVtlike that!" Francis said; "you ought to 
have a better place thai) that." 

Giuseppi laughed. 

"Why, Messer Francisco, considering that half my time I 
slept in the gondola, and the other half on some straw in our 
Idtcben, I shall do capitally. Of course I could sleep in the 
fo'castle -with the crew if I liked, but I should find it hot and 
stifling there. I chose the place myself, and asked the captain 
if I could sleep there, and he has given me leava" 

In an hour the Botiito had passed through the Malamocco 
Channel and was out on the broad sea. The wind was very 
light, and but just sufficient to keep the great sails bellied out. 
The sailors were all at work, coiling down ropes, washing the 
decks, and -making eveiything clean and tidy. 

" This is a good start, Messer Hammond," the captain said, 
coming up to him; "if this wind holds we shall be able to 
make our course round the southern point of Greece and then 
on to Candia, which is our first port. I always like a light 
breeze when I first go out of port, it gives time for everyone 
to get at home and have things ship-shape before we begin to 
get lively." 

" She does not look as if she would ever get lively," Francis 
said, looking at the heavy vessel. 

" She is lively enough in a storm, I can tell you," the captain 
EUd, laughing; " when she once begins to roll she does it in 
earnest, but she is a fine sea boat, and I have no fear of gales. 
I wish I could say as much of pirates; however, she has 
always been fortunate, and as we carry a stout crew she could 
give a good account of herself against any of the small piratical 
vessels that swarm among the islands, although, of course, if 
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she fell in with two or three of them together it would be 
awkward," 

"How many men do yoa carry altogether, captain 1" 

" Just seventy. You see she rows thirty oars, and in case of 
need we put two men to each oar, and though she doesn't 
look fast she can get along at a fine rate when the oars are 
double-banked. We have shown them our heels many a time^ 
for our orders are strict, we are never to fight if we can get 
away by running." 

" But I suppose you have to fight sometimest" Francis asked. 

" Yes, I have been in some tough fights several times, though 
not in the Bonilo, which was only built last year. Once in the 
Uon we were attacked by three pirates. We were at anchor 
in a bay, and the wind was blowing on the shore, when they 
suddenly came round the headland, so there was no chance of 
running, and we had to fight it out. We fought for five hours 
before they sheered off pretty well crippled, and one of them 
in flames, for we carried Greek fire. 

" Three or four times they nearly got a footing on deck, but 
we managed to heat them off somehow. We lost a third of 
our crew. I don't think there was a man escaped without a 
wound. I was Ifud up for three months after I got home with 
a slash on the shoulder, which pretty nigh took off my left arm. 
However, we saved the ship and the cai^, which was a valuable 
one, and Messer Polani saw that no one was the worse for his 
share in the business. There's do more liberal hearted man 
in the trade than he is, and whatever may be the scarcity of 
hands in the port there is never any difficulty in getting a 
good crevr together lor his vessels. 

" Of course there are the roughs with the smooths. Some 
years ^o I was in prison for six months with all my crew 
in Azoff. It was the work of those rascally Genoese, who 
are always doing us a bad turn when thoy have the chance, 
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even when we are at peace with them. They set the mind 
of the native khan — that te the prince of the country — 
against uh by some lying etoriee that we had been engaged 
in smuggling goods in at another port. And suddenly, in the 
middle of the night, in marched his soldiers on board my ship 
and two other Venetian craft lying in the harbour, and took 
possession of them, and shut us all up in prison. There we 
were till Messer Polani got news and sent out another ship to 
pay the fine demanded. That was no joke, I can tell you, for 
the prison was so hot and crowded, and the food so bad, that 
we got fever, and pretty near half of us died before our ransom 
came. Then at Constantinople the Genoese stirred the people 
up against us once or twice, and all the sailors ashore had to fight 
for their lives. Those Genoese are always doing us mischief." 

"But I suppose you do them mischief ^sometimes, captaint 
I imagine it isn't all one sidel" 

" Of course we pay them out when we get a chance^" the 
captain replied. " It isn't likely we are going to stand being 
always put upon, and not take our chance when it comes. We 
only want fair trade and no favour, while those rascals waub it 
all to themselves. They know they have no chance with us 
when it comes to fair trading." 

" You know, captain, that the Genoese say just the same things 
about the Venetians that the Venetians do about them. So I 
expect that there are faults on both sldeB." 

The captain laughed. 

" I suppose each want to have matters their own way, Messer 
Hammond, but I don't consider the Genoese have any right to 
come interfering with us to t^e eastward of Italy. They 
have got France and Spain to trade with, and all the western 
parts of Italy. Why don't they keep there 1 Besides, I look 
upon them as landsmea Why, we can always lick them at sea 
in a fair fight" 
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"Generally, captain; I admit jon generally thrash them; 
st^I, you know they have sometimes got the better of you, even 
when the force was eqn&L" 

The captain grunted. He coald not deny the fact 

"Sometimes our captains don't do their duty," he said. 
" They put a lot of young patriciana in command of the gal- 
leys, men that don't know one end of a ship from the other, and 
then, of course, we get the worst of it. But I maintain that^ 
properly fought, a Venetian ship is always more than a match 
for a Genoesa" 

" I think she generally is, capttun, and I hope it will always 
prove so in the future. You see, though I am English I have 
lived long enough in Venice to feel like a Venetian." 

" I have never been to England," the captain said, " though 
a good many Venetian ships go there every year. They tell 
me it's an island, like Venice, only a deal bigger than any 
we have got in the Mediterranean. Those who have been 
there say the sea is mighty stormy, and that sailing up from 
Spain you get tremendous tempests sometimes, with the waves 
ever so much bigger than we have here, and longer and more 
regular, but not so trying to the ships as the short sharp gales 
of these seas." 

" I believe that is so, captain, though I don't know anything 
about it myseU. It is some years since I came out, and our 
voyage was a very calm onet" 

Three days of quiet sailii^ and the Bonito rounded the 
headlands of the Morea, and shaped her course to Candia. The 
voyage was a very pleasant one to Francis. Each day the 
captain brought out the list of ca^o and instructed him in the 
prices of each description <A goods, told him of the various 
descriptions of merchandise which they would be likely to pui^ 
chase at the different ports at which they were to touch, and 
the prices which they would probably have to pay for them. 
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A certain time, too, was devoted each day to the examinatJOD 
of the charts of the various ports and islands, the captain point- 
ing out the marks which were to be observed on entering and 
leaving the harbours, the best places for anchorage, and the pointe 
where shelter could be obtained should high winds come on. 

After losing sight of the Morea the weather changed, clouds 
banked up rapidly in the south-west, and the captain ordered 
the great sails to be furled. 

" We are going to have a serious gale," he said to Francis, 
" which ig unusual at this period of the year. I have thought 
for the last two days we were going to have a change, but I 
hoped to have reached Candia before the gale burst upon us. 
I fear that this will drive us off our course." 

By evening it was blowing hard, and the sea got up rapidly. 
The ship speedily justified the remarks of the capttdn on her 
power of rolling, aod the oars, at which the men had been 
labouring since the auls were furled, were laid in. 

" It is impossible to keep our course," the captain stud, " and 
we must run up among the islands, and anchor under the lee of 
one of them. I should recommend you to get into your bed as 
soon as possible, you have not learned to keep your legs in a 
storm, I see that lad of youra is very HI already, but as you 
show no signs of suffering thus far you will probably escape." 

It was some time, however, before Francis went bolow. The 
scene was novel to him, and he was astonished at the sight of the 
waves, and at the manner in which they tossed the great ship 
about, as if she were an egg-shell; but when it became quite 
dark, and he could see nothing but the white crests of the waves 
and the foam that flew high in the air every time the bluff bows 
of the ship plunged down into a hollow, he took the captain's 
advice and retired to his cabin. He was on deck again 
early. A gray mist overhung the water; the sea was of a 
leaden colour, crested with white heads; the waves wei^ far 
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higher than they had beoD on the previons evening, and as they 
came racing along bebiod the Btmito each crest seemed as if 
it would rise over her stem and overwhelm her; but this ap- 
prehension was Boon dispelled, as he saw how lightly the vessel 
rose each tim& Although showing but a very small breadth of 
sail, she was running along at a great rate, leaving a white streak 
of foam behind her. The captain was standing near the helm, 
and Francis made his way to him. 

" Well, captain, and how are you getting on, and whore are 
wet" he asked, cheerfully. 

" We are getting on well enough, Messer Francisco, as you can 
see for yourself. The Boniio is as good a sea boat as ever 
floated, and would not care for the wind were it twice as 
strong as it is. It is not the storm I am thinking about, but 
the islands. If we were down in the Mediterranean I could 
turn into my cot and sleep soundly; but here it is another matter. 
We are somewhere up among the islands, but where no man can 
say. The wind has shifted a bit two or three times during the 
night, and, as we are obliged to ran straight before it^ there is no 
calculating to within a few miles where we are. I have tried 
to edge out to the westward as much as I could, but with this 
wind blowing and the height of the ship out of water, we sag 
away to leeward so fast that nothing is gained by it. 

"According to my calcnlatioD we cannot be very far from 
the west coast of Mitylene. If the clouds would bat lift and 
give uB a look round for two minutes we shoold know all about 
it, as I know the outline of every island in the jEgean; and as 
over on this side you are always in sight of two or three of 
them, I should know all about it if I could get a view of the 
land. Now, for aught we know, we may be nmning straight 
down npon some rocky coast" 

The idea was not a pleasant one, and Francis strained his 
eyee, gazing through the mist 
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"What should we do if we saw land, captain V he asked 
presently. 

" Get out the oars, row her bead round, and try to work either 
to the right or left, whichever point of land seemed easiest 
to weather. Of course if it was the mainland we were being 
driven on there would be no use, and we should try and row 
into the teeth of the gale, so as to keep her off land as long as 
possible, in the hope of the wind dropping. When we got into 
shallow water we should drop our anchors and still keep on row- 
ing to lessen the strain upon them. If they gave, there would 
be an end to the Bonito. But if, as I think, we are driving 
towards Mitylene, there is a safe harbour on this side of the 
. island, and I shall certainly run into it. It is well sheltered 
and landlocked." 

Two more hours passed, and then there was a startling trans- 
formation. The clouds broke suddenly and cleared off, as if hy 
magic, and the sun streamed brightly out The wind was 
blowing as strong as ever, but the change in the hue of sky 
and sea would at once have raised the spirits of the tired crew 
had not a long line of land been seen stretching ahead of tliem 
at a distance of four or five miles. 

" Just as I thought," the captain exclaimed as be saw it 
"That is Mitylene sure enough, and the entrance to the bar- 
hour I spoke of lies away there on that beam." 

The oars were at once got out, the sail braced up a little, and 
the BonUo made for the point indicated by the captain, who 
himself took the helm. Another half-hour and they were close 
to land. Francis could see no sign of a port, but in a few 
minutes the Bonito rounded the end of a low island and a 
passage opened before her. She passed through this and found 
herself in still water, in a harbour large enough to hold the fleet 
of Venice. The anchor was speedily let drop. 

"It seems almost bewildering," Francis said, "the hush and 
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quiet here ftfter the turmoil of the atorm outside. To whom does 
Mitylene belong!" 

" Tho Genoese have a trading Btation and a castle at the other 
side of the island, but it belongs to Constantinople. The other 
side of the island is rich and fertile, bat this, as you see, is 
moontainous and barren. The people have not a very good 
reputation, and if we had been wrecked we should have been 
plundered, if not mnrdered. You see those two vessels lying 
close to the shore, near the villaget They are piratee when 
they get a chance, you may be quite sure; in fact, these 
islands swarm with them. Tenice does all she can to keep 
them down, but the Genoese and the Hungarians and the 
rest of them kee|i her so busy that she has no time to take 
the matter properly in hand, and moke a clean sweep of 
them." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

AN ATTACK BY PIRATES. 

I BOAT was lowered, and the capttun went ashore 
with a strong crow, all armed to tlie teeth. Francis 
accompanied him. The natives were sullen iu 
tlieir miuiner, but exiiresaed li wUlingncBS to trade, 
and to exchange hides and wine for cloth. 

"We may as well do a little barter," the captain said, aa they 
rowed back towards the ship. "The port is not often visited, 
and the road across the island is hilly and rough, so they ought 
to be willing to sell their goods cheaply." 

"They did not seem pleased to see os, nevertheless," Francis 
said. 

"No; you see the Genoese have got a footing in the island, 
and of course they represent ns to the natives aa being rob- 
bers, who would take their island if we got the chance. All 
round these coasts and islands the people are partisans either 
of Venice or Genoa; they care very little for Constantinople, 
although they form part of the empire. Ckinstantinople taxes 
them heavily, and is too weak to afford them protection. Of 
course they are Greeks, but the Greeks of the isla^lr^ave 
very little in common, beyond their language, wiibtha-Greeks 
of Constantinople. They see, too, that the Turkaifn increasing 
in power, and they know that if they are to 1M saved from 
falling into the bands of the Moslem, it is Y^nice or Genoa 
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who will protect them, and not Constsntidople, who will have 
enough to do to defend herself. Ae to themselves, the; would 
naturally prefer Venice, hecause Venice is a far better mistress 
than Genoa ; but of course, when the Genoese get a footing 
they spread lies as to our tyranny and greed, and bo it comes 
that the people of the islands are divided in their wishes, and 
that while we are gladly received in some of them, we are re- 
garded with bate and suspidon in others." 

Trade at once began, and continued until evening. 

"How long do you expect to stay here, captainl" Francis 
asked. 

"That must depend upon the wind; it may go down to- 
morrow, it may continue to blow strong for days, and it is no 
use our attempting to work down to Gandia until it changes iu 
direction. I should hope, however, that in a day or two we 
may be off; we are doing little more than wasting our time 
here." 

A strong watch was placed on deck at nightfall 

"Why, surely, captain, there ia no fear of an attackl War 
has not yet been proclaimed with Genoa, although there is little 
doubt it will be so in a few weeks, or perhaps a few days." 

"There is never a real peace between Venice and Genoa in 
these seas," the captain said, " and as war is now imminent, one 
cannot be too watchful State galleys would not be attacked, 
but merchant vessels are different. Who is to inquire about 
a merchant ship 1 Why, if we were attacked and plundered 
here, who would be any the wiser! We should either have 
onr throats cut or be sent to rot in the dungeons of Genoa. 
And not till there was an exchange of prisoners, perhaps years 
hence, would any in Venice know what had befallen us. When 
weeks passed, and no news came to Venice of our having 
reached Candia, it wo^ be supposed that we had been lost 
in the storm. \ 
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" Signor Polani would run his pen through the name of the 
Bonito, and put her down as a total loss, and there would be 
an end of it till those of us who were alive, when the prison 
doors were opened, made their way back to Venice. No, no, 
Messer Francisco; in these eastern waters one must always act 
as if the republic were at war. Why, did not Antonio Doria, 
in a time of profound peace, attack and seize eight Venetian 
ships laden with goods, killitig two of the merchants on board, 
and putting the ships at a ransom. As to single vessels missing, 
and never heard of, their number is innumerable. It is all put 
down to pirates i but trust me, the Genoese are often at the 
bottom of it^ They are robbers, the Genoeea In fair trade 
we can always beat them, and they know it, and ao they are 
always seeking a pretext for a quarrel with us." 

Francis smiled quietly at the bigoted hatred which the 
captain bore the Genoese, but thought it useless to argue with 
him. The next morning he came up on deck soon after day- 
break. 

"I see one of those vessels has taken her departure," he said, 
as he glanced towards the spot where they had been lying. 

"So she has," the captain said. "I had not noticed that 
before. I wonder what that fellow has gone fori No good, 
you may be sure. Why, it is blowing hard outside still, as you 
may see by the rate those light clouds travel He would never 
have put to sea without having a motive, and he must have 
had a strong crew on board to row out in the teeth of the 
gale far enough to make off the land; that fellow is up to 
mischief of some sort" 

A few minutes later the captain ordered a boat to be 
lowered and rowed out to the rocky islet at the mouth of the 
harbour, and landing, climbed up the rocks and looked out to 
sea. In half an hour he returned to the ship. "It is no use," 
he naid to Francis; "the wind is blowing straight into the 
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passage, and we conld not row the Bontto ont agiunat it It 
was different with that craft that went out yesterday evening, 
for I have no doabt she started as soon as it became dark. She 
was low in the water, and would not hold the wind; besides, 
no doubt they lowered the masts, and with a strong crew 
might well have swept her ont But with the Bmilo, with her 
high sides and heavy tonnage, it could not be dona" 

"What do jon think she went out for, captain t" 

"It is likely enough that she may have gone to one of the 
other islands, and may return with a dozen other craft, pirates 
like herself. The news that a Venetian merchant ship, without 
consorts, is weather-bound here, would bring them upon us 
like bees. It is a dangerous thin^ this sailing alone. I have 
talked it over several times with the master. Other merchants 
generally send their ships in companies of eight or ten, and 
they are then strong enoi^h to beat off any attack of pirates. 
Messer Polani always sends his vessels out singly. What he 
says is this : 'A single ship always travels faster than a convoy, 
because these must go at the rate of the slowest among them; 
then the captain is free to go where he will, without consulting 
others, according aa he gets news where trade is be done, and 
when he gets there he can drive his own bargains without the 
competition of other shipa' 

"So you see there are advantages both ways. The padrone's 
ships run greater risks, but if they get through them safely 
they bring home much larger profits than do those of others. 
As a rule, I prefer sailing singly; but just at the present time 
I shoidd be well pleased to see half a dozen consorts lying 
alongside." 

Three times during the day the captain paid a visit to the 
rocky island. On his return for the last time before nightfaL. 
he said to Francis: 

"Tile wind is certainly falling; I hope that to-morrow 
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rooming we ehaH be able to get out of this trap. I am con- 
vinced that there is danger." 

" You see nothing else, do you, captain, beyond the departure 
of that craft, to make you think that there is danger?" 

"Yes, I have seen two things," the captain said. "In the first 
place, the demeanour of the people has changed; they do not 
seem more unfriendly than they were before, but as I moved 
about the place to-day it eeemed to me that there was a Bup- 
presBed excitement — people gathered together and talked 
earnestly, and eeparated if any of our crew happened to go 
near them ; even laughed when they thought that none of us 
vera looking, and looked serious and sullen if we turned 
round. I am convinced that Uiey are expecting something to 
happen. 

" I have another reason for suspecting it I have kept a 
sharp watch on that high hill behind the village; they tell me 
there is nothing at the top except some curious stones, that 
look as if they had once been trees, so there is nothing they can 
want to go up for. Several times to^lay I have made out the 
figures of men climbing that hill; when they got to the top 
they stood for some time as if they were looking out over the 
sea, and then came down again without doing anything. Now, 
men do not climb such a hill as that merely for exercise. They 
went up because they expected to see something, and that 
something could only be a fleet of pirate boats from the other 
islands. I would give a year's pay if we could get out of this 
place this evening, but it cannot be done, and we must wait 
till to-morrow morning; I will try then, even though I risk 
being driven on the rocks. However, if they do come to-night 
they will not catch us asleep." 

Orders were issued that the whole crew were to remain in 
readiness for attack, and that those whose watch was below 
were to sleep with their mi tns beside them. The lower ports 
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vete all closed, a strong watch waa kept on deck, nnd it was 
certain that, whatever happened, the Brniilo would not be taken 
hy Burprisa Being assured by the captain that it was not 
probable that any attack would be made before morning, as tlie 
pirates, not knowing their exact position, would wait until the 
first gleam of daylight enabled them to make out where she 
was lying, and to advance in order against her, Francis lay 
down on his couch, leaving orders that, if asleep, he was to be 
called two hours before daybreak. He slept but little, how- 
ever, getting up frequently and going out to ascertain if any 
sounds indicated the presence of an enemy. Upon one of these 
occasions he found that the person leaning next to him against 
the bulwark, and gazing towards the mouth of the harbour, 
was GiuseppL 

"Have you been here long, Giuseppil" 

" Since you were out last, Messer Francisco. I thought I 
would wait a bit and listen." 

"And have you heard anything!" 

" I have heard sounds several times." 

" What sort of sounds, Ginseppit" 

"Such a sound as is made when the sails and yards are 
lowered I have heard it over iand over agiun when out at 
night on the lagoons near the port ; there is no mistake in the 
creaking of the blocks as the halyards run through thorn. I am 
sure, that since I have been here several vessels have brought 
up inside ^e mouth of the harbour. Some of the sailors havt^ 
heard the same noises, so there cannot be any mistake about 
it If the captain likes, I will take a small boat and row out, 
and find out all about them." 

" I will ask the ca;itain, Uiuseppi." 

The captain, however, said that there would be no use in 
this being done. " Whether there are few or whether there are 
many of them, we must wait till morning before we go out 
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There will be no working out that channel in the dark, even 
if we were unopposed" 

" But they must have managed to come in," Francis said. - 

" No doubt some of their comrades in the other barque, or 
people from the village, show a light out there to guide them 
in ; besidee, the wind is favourable to them and against ub. No, 
young sir, there ia nothing to do but to wait. In the morning^ 
if there are but few of them, we will try to break through ' 
and gain the sea; if there are many we will fight here, as then 
all bands will be available for the combat, while if we were 
rowing, half of them would be occupied with the oars. If your 
lad were to go as he proposes he might fsJl into the hands of 
the enemy, and as the information he could gather would be in 
any case of no nse it is best he should remain where he is." 

The hours seemed long untQ the first tinge of daylight 
appeared in the sky. All hands were on deck now, for the 
news that vessels had been arriving in the port had convinced 
all that danger really threatened them. It was not until half 
an hour later that tbey were able to make out some dark 
objects lying in under the shadow of the islet across the mouth 
of the harbour. 

"There they are, Messer Francisco," the captain said. 
"Ten of them, as far as I can make out; but there may be 
more, for likely enough some of them are lying side by side. 
There may, too, be some round a comer, where we cannot see 
them. Another half hour wo shall know all about it" 

Francis was half surprised that the captain did not order the 
oars to be put out and lashed in that position, for it was a 
recognized plan for preventing a ship from being boarded by 
an enemy, who could thus only approach her at the lofty poop 
and forecastle. 

"Are you not going to get out the oars to keep them off!" 

"No, Mvsser Francisco. In the first place, our sides are so high 
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out of water that the pirates will have a difficulty in boarding us 
in any casa In the secoad place, if we get the oars out and 
they row full at them, sooner or later they will break them of^ 
and it is all-important that we should be able to row. I have 
been thinking the matter over, and my idea is, aa Boon as they 
advance, to get three or four oars at work on either side bo aa 
to move her gradually through the water towards the harbour 
mouth. The rowers will be charged to let their oars swing 
alongside whenever any of Uieir craft dash at them We shall 
want every oar aa well as onr sails to get away when we are 
once outside. I do not think we have much chance of finally 
beating them off if we stop and fight here. But if we can do so 
for a time and can manage to creep out of the harbour, all may 
he well." 

When daylight fairly broke they were able to make out their 
enemy. The vessels were of all sizes, from long, low craft, 
carrying great sails and long banks of oars, down to boats of a 
few tons burdea All seemed crowded with men. 

" None of them are anything like as high out of the water as 
the Bonilo," the captain said, " and they will find it very difficult 
to climb up our sidea Still the odds against us are serious, 
but we shall give them a warmer reception than they expect. 
Thoy will hardly calculate either on our being so strong-handed 
or so well prepared for them." 

Everything was indeed ready for the combat Two or three 
bairels of the compound known as Greek fire had been brought 
up from the hold, and the cooks had heated cauldrons full of 
pitch. Thirty men with bows and arrows were on the poop, 
and the rest, with speare, axes, and swords, stood along the 
bulwarks, 

" We may as well get aa near the entrance as we can before 
the fight begins," the captun said. "Get up the anchor, and 
aa soon as it is apeak get out four oars on each side." 
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The anchor had already been hove ehott, and was soon in its 
placa Then the oara diiipod into the water, and slowly tlie 
Bonito moved towards the month of the harbour. Scarcely had 
the oars touched the water than a bustle was perceived on 
board the piratical sbipa Oars were put out, and in two or 
three mlnutee the pirates were under way, advancing at a rapid 
pace towards the Bonito. 

The crew made no reply to the shouts and yells of the 
pirates, bat, in accordance with the orders of the captain, 
remained in a stooping position, so that the figure of the cap- 
tain, as he hauled up the flag with the lion of Venice to the 
mast-head, was alone visible to the pirates. As these ap- 
proached volleys of arrows were shot at the Bonito, but not a 
shot replied until they were within fifty yards of the ship. 
Then the captain gave the word. The archers sprang to their 
feet, and from their eminence poured their arrows thick and 
fast on to the crowded decks of the pirates. The captain gave 
the word to the rowers, and they relinquished their oars, which 
swung in by the side of the vessel. 

A moment later two of the largest craft of the piratra 
dashed alongside. The instant they did so they were saluted 
with showers of boiling pitch, while pots full of Greek fire 
were thrown down upon them. Those who tried to climb up 
the side of the Bonito were speared with lances or cut down 
with battle-axes. The combat was of short duration. Many 
of those on whom the boiling pitch had fallen jumped overboard 
in their agony, while others did the same to escape the Greek 
fire which tliey in vain endeavoured to extinguish. 

The fire quickly spread to the woodwork, and in five minntes 
after the beginning of the fight the two craft dropped astern 
from the Bonito vHth the flames already rising fiercely from them. 
In the meantime tlie other vessels had not been idle, and a 
storm of missiles was poured upon the Bonito, The fate which 
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befell their comrades, however, shewed them how fonnidable 
was the vesael they had regarded as an easy prey, and when 
the Rret assailants of the Bonilo dropped aetem dodo of the 
others cared to take their places. 

"Man the oars agai&l" the captain ordered, and the Botulo 
again moved forward, her crew stooping behind the bulwarks, 
while the axchers only rose from time to time to discharge their 
shafts. 

" The thing I am most afraid o^" the captain said to Francis, 
who was standing beside him, " is, that they will ram ua with 
their prows. The Bonito is strongly built, but the chances are 
that they would knock a hole in her." 

" I should think, captain, that if we were to get up some of 
those bales of cloth and fasten ropes to them we might lower 
them over the side and so break the shock." 

"It is worth trying anyhow," the captain said. And a score 
of the sailors were at once sent down to fetch up the bales. 
Ropes were fastened round these, and they were laid along by 
the bulwarks in readiness for being lowered instantly. Ten 
bales were placed on each aide, and three men told off to each 
bala 

By this time they were half-way to the mouth of the har- 
bour, and the preparations were completed just in time, for 
the small boats suddenly drew aside, and two of the largest of 
the pirates' craft, each rowed by twenty-fonr oars, dashed at 
her, one on each sida The captain shouted the order, and the 
men all sprang to their feet It was seen at once that the 
vessels would both strike about midshipB. Three bales on 
either side were raised to the bulwarks and lowered down with 
the ropes until close to the water's edge and closely touching 
each other. Francis sprang on to the bulwark and superintended 
the operations on one side, while the captain did the same on 
the other. 
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"A few feet more astem, lade. That ia right Kow, keep 
the bales touchiDg. You are just in the lina" 

An instant later the Bonilo reeled from the shock of two 
tremendous blows. The bows of the pirates were stove in, 
but &e thick bales enabled the Bonito to withstand the shock, 
although her sides creaked, the seams started, and the water 
flowed in freely. But of this the crew thought little. They 
were occupied in hnrling darts, arrows, and combustibles into 
the pirates as these hacked off in an already sinking con- 
dition. 

" Now I think we can go," the captain said, and ordered the 
whole of the oars to be manned. 

They were speedily got out, and the Bonilo made her way 
out through the mouth of the harbour. The pirates, in their 
lighter boats, rowed round and round her, shooting clouds of 
aiTows, but not venturing to come to close quarters after the 
fat« which had befallen the four largest vessels of their fleet. 
As soon as they were clear of the islet the sails were hoisted. 
The wind had fallen much during the night, and had worked 
round to the east, and under sails and oars the Bonito left the 
island, none of the pirates venturing to follow in pursuit 

The oars were eoon laid in, and the men, with mallets and 
chisels, set to work to caulk the seams through which the water 
was making its way. The casualties were now inquired into, 
and it was found that six men had been shot dead, and that 
nine-and-twenty had received wounds more or less severe from 
the arrows of the pirates. Francis had been twice wounded 
while superintending the placing of the hales. One arrow had 
gone through his right leg, another had struck him in the side 
and glanced off a rib. 

"This won't do, Messer Francisco," the captain said as he 
assisted Giuseppi to bandage the wounds. "Signor Polani 
placed you on board to learn something of seamanship and 
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commerce, not to make yourself a target for the arrows of 
piratoB. However, we have to thank 70a for the saring of the 
Bonito, for assuredly she would have been stove in had not the 
happy thought of hanging those bales overboard struck ycsa. 
It would be of no use against war-galleys, whose beaks are often 
below the water-line, but againat craft like these pirates it 
acta splendidly, and there is no doubt that you saved the ship 
from destruction and us from death, for after the burning of 
the two first vessels that attacked us you may be sure they 
would have shown but little mercy. I can't think how you 
came to think of it" 

"Why, I have read in books, captain, of defenders of walls 
hanging over trasses of straw to break the blows of battering- 
rams and machines of the besiegers. Directly you said they 
were going to ram us it struck me we might do the same, and 
then I thought that bales of cloth similar to those you got 
up on deck to trade with the islanders would be just the 
thing," 

"It was a close shave," the captain said. "I was leaning 
over, and saw the whole side of the ship bend beneath the blow, 
and expected to hear the ribs crack beneath me. Fortunately 
the Bomio was stronger built than her assailants, and their bows 
crumpled in before her side gave; but my heart was in my 
month for a time, I can tell you." 

"So was mine, captain. I hardly felt these two arrows 
strike me; they must have been shot from one of the other 
boats. Then I could not help laughing to see the way in which 
the men at the oars tumbled backwards at the moment when 
their vessel struck us; it was as if an invisible giant had swept 
them all off their seats together." 

The wind continued favourable until they arrived at Candia, 
where the captain reported to the commander of a Venetian 
war galley Ipng in the port the attack that had been made 
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upon him, and the galley at once started for the scene of the 
action to destroy any pirates she might find there or among 
the neighbouring islands, or in the various inlets and hays of 
the uiaiDland. Having delivered their lettere and landed a 
portion of their cargo for the use of Polani's agents in the 
islands, the Bonilo proceeded to Cyprus. For some weeks 
she cruised along the coast of Syria, trading in the various 
Turkish ports, for Venice, although she had shared in some of 
the crusades, was now, as she had often been before, on ■friendly 
terms with the Turks. Her interests all lay in that direction; 
she carried on a large trade with them; and in the days when 
she lay under the interdict of the pope, and all Europe stood 
aloof from her, she drew her stores of provisions from the 
Moslem ports, and was thus enabled successfully to resist the 
pressure which she suffered from the interdict 

She foresaw, too, the growing power of the Turks, and per- 
ceived that in the future they would triumph over the de- 
generate Greek empire at Constantinople. She bad spent her 
blood and treasure freely in maintaining that empire; but the 
weakness and profligacy of its emperors, tlie intestine quarrels 
and disturbances which were for ever going on, and the in- 
gratitude with which she had always treated Venice, bad 
completely alienated the Venetians from her; Genoa had, in- 
deed, for many years exercised a far Ukore preponderating 
influence at Constantinople than Venice had done. 

Having comiilcted the tour of the Syrian ports the Bonito 
sailed north, with the intention of passing the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus and proceeding to Azoph. Wlien she reached the 
little island of Tenedos, a few miles from the entrance to the 
strait, she heard news which compelled the captain to alter his 
intentions. A revolution had broken out in Constantinople, 
aided by the Genoese of Pera. The cruel tyrant Calojohannes V. 
hail been deposed, and his heir Andronicus, whom he had 
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deprived of sight and thrown into a. dungeon, released and 
placed on the throne. As a reward for the services ehe had 
rendered him, Andronicus issued a decree conferring Tenedos 
upon Genoa. 

The news had just arrived when the Sonilo entered the port, 
and the town was in a ferment. There were two or three 
Venetian war-ships in the harhour; but the Venetian admiral, 
being without orders from home as to what part to take in 
such an emergency, rcmuned neutral. The matter was, how- 
ever, an important one, for the possession of Tenedos gave its 
owners the command of the Dardanelles, and a fleet lying there 
could effectually block the passage. 

The people thronged up to the governor's house \rith shouts 
of "Down with Genoa!" The governor being unsupported by 
any Greek or Genoese troops, bowed to the popular will, 
and declared that he did not rect^ize the revolution that had 
taken place in Constantinople, and refused to submit to the 
decree of Andronicus. Donato Trono, a Venetian merchant 
resident in the island, and other Venetians, harangued the 
people, and pointed out to them that alone they could not hope 
to resist the united forces of Greece and Genoa, and that their 
only hope of safety lay in placing themselves under the protec- 
tion of Venice. The people, seeing the justice of the arguments 
of the Venetians, and preferring the Venetian rule to that of 
Genoa, agreed to the proposal. The banner of St Mark was 
rused amid great enthusiasm, and the island declared subject 
to Venicb 

A Genoese galley in port immediately set sail and quickly 
carried the newa to Constantinople, where the emperor at once 
threw the whole of the Venetian residents into prison. As soon 
as the news of this reached Tenedos the captain of the Bontlo 
held a consultation with Francis. 

"It is evident, Messer Francisco, that we cannot proceed 
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upon oar northward voyage. We Bfaould be captured and held 
at Constantinople; and, even did we succeed in passing at night, 
we should fall into the hands of the Genoese — who are far 
stronger in the Black Sea than we are — for if Venice accepts 
the offer of the people of this place and takes possession of the 
island, Genoa is sure to declare war. I think, then, that we 
had better make our way back to Venice with what cargo we 
have on board, and there get fresh orders from the padrone. 
We have not done badly so far, and It is better to make sure 
of what we have got than to risk its loss, for at any day we 
may fall in'with the Genoese fleet sailing hither." 

Francis quite agreed with the captain's opinion, and the 
Benito sailed for the south. They touched, on their way, at 
several islands, and the news that an early outbreak of hostilities 
between Genoa and Venice was probable — in which case there 
would be an almost complete cessation of trade — produced so 
strong a desire on the part of the islanders to lay in a store of 
goods, that the captain was able to dispose of the rest of his 
cargo on good terms, and to fill up his ship with the produce 
of the islands. 

Thus the Bonito was deep in the water when she re-entered 
the port of Venice after an absence of about three montJis. As 
soon as the anchor was dropped the captain, accompanied by 
Francis, hired a gondola, and rowed into the city to give an 
account to Signor Polani of the success of his voyage, and to 
lay before, him a list of the cargo with which the Bonilo was 
laden. The merchant received them with great cordiality, and 
embraced Francis with the affection of a father. 

"Do you go at once into the salon, Francisco; you will find 
my daught«rs expecting you there, for the news came an hour 
ago that the BonHo v/as entering port Of course we heard from 
the letters from Candia of your adventures with the pirates, 
and the gallant way in which the Bonito defeated them. You 
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will find, captain, that I have ordered an extra month's pa;^ ^ 
be given to all on board. 

"The captain did full justice, Francisco, in hia acconnt of 
the matter, to yoor quickness in suggesting a method by which 
the effort of the ramming of the enemy was neutralized, and 
for the courage you showed in carrying out your idea; but 
we will talk of that afterwards. He and I have business to 
transact which will occupy us for some time, so the sooner you 
go the better." 

Francis at once took himself off and joined the girla, who 
received him with the heartiest greeting. 

"We were glad indeed, Francis," Maria said, "when our 
father told us that the Botdto was sigualled as entering the 
port No letters hare come for some time, and we feared that 
you must have entered the Dardanelles and reached Constanti- 
nople before the news arrived there of that affair at Tenedos, 
in which case you would no doubt have been seized and thrown 
into the dungeons." 

"We were at Tenedos when the affair took place," Francis 
said, " and have had no opportunity since of sending a letter 
by any ship likely to be here before as. The outbreak made 
us alter our plans, for, of course, it would not have been safe 
to have sailed farther when the emperor was so enraged agunst 
Venice. I need hardly tell you I was not sorry when we 
turned our faces again towards Venic& I hare enjoyed the 
voyi^ very much, and have had plenty to occupy me ; still, 
three months at a time is long enough, and I was beginning to 
long for a sight of Venice." 

"For a sight of Venice and — " Maria repeated, holding up 
her finger reprovingly. 

" And of you both," Francis said smiling. " I did not think 
it necessary to put that in, becaose yon must know that you 
are Venice to me." 
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"That is much better," Maria said approvingly. "I think 
you have improved since you have been away. Do yon not 
think 80, GiuhaT" 

"I don't think that sort of nonsense is an improvement," 
Giulia said gravely. "Any ot the young Venetian gallants 
can say that sort of thing. We do not vant flattery from 
Francisco." 

" You should say you do not want it, Giulia," Maria said 
laughing. "I like it, I own, even from Fnmcisco. It may 
. not mean anything, but it is pleasant nevertbeless; besides, one 
likes to think that there is just a little truth in it, not much, 
perhaps, but just a little in what Francisco said, for instance. 
Of course we are not all Venice to him, still, just as ve are 
pleased to see him, he is pleased to see us; and why shouldn't 
he say so in a pretty wayt It's all very well for you to set 
up as being above flattery, Giulia, but you are young yet; 
I have no doubt you will like it when you get as old as I auL" 

Giulia shook her head decidedly. 

" I always think," she said, " when I hear a man saying 
flattering things to a girl, that it is the least complimentary 
thing he can do, for it is treating her as if he considers that 
she is a fool, otherwise he would never say such outrageous 
nonsense to her." 

"There, Francisco," Maria laughed, "you are fairly warned 
now; beware how you venture to pay any compliment to 
Giulia in future. It would be a dull world if every one were 
to think as you do, Giulia, and to say exactly as they meant 
Fancy a young man saying to you: 'I think you are a nice 
sort of girl, no prettier than the rest, but good-tempered and 
pleasant, and to be desired because your father is rich!' A 
nice sort of way that would be to be mode love to I " 

"There is no occasion for them to say anyl^ing at all," 
Ginlia said indignantly; "we don't go about saying to them. 
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' I think you are good looking, and well-mannered, and witty;' 
or, 'I like you because they eay you are a brave soldier and a 
good swordsman.' Why should they say such things to us! 
I suppose we can tell if anyone likes us without all that 
nonsense." 

"Perhaps so," the elder girl assented; "and yet I maintain 
it's pleasant, and at any rate it's the cuaKnn, and as it's the 
coBtom, we must put up with it. What do yon say, Fran- 
cisco) " 

"I don't know anything about it," Francis said; "certainly 
some of the complimente I have heard paid were barefaced false- 
hoods, and I have wondered how men could make them, and 
how women could even affect to believe in them; but, on the 
other hand, I suppose that when people are in love, they really 
do think the person they are in love with is prettier and more 
charming, or braver and more handsome, than anyone else in 
the world, and that though it may be flattery, it is really true 
in the opinion of the person who utters it." 

"And now let ua leave the matter alone for the present, 
Francisco; we are dying to hear all about your adventures, 
and especially that fight with the piratea The captain in his 
letter merely said that you were attacked and beat the pirates 
off, and that you would have been sunk if it hadn't been that 
at your suggestion they lowered bales of cloth over to break 
the shock, and that so many men were killed and so many 
wounded, and that you were hit twice by arrows, but the 
wounds were healing. That's all he said, for papa read that 
portion of his letter out to us; now we want a full and par^ 
ticular acconnt of the aATair." 

Francis gave a full account of the fight, and then related the 
other incidents of the voyage. 

" We know many of the ports you touched at," Maria stud 
when he had finished, "for when we were little giits papa 
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took OS sometimes for voyages in his ships when the times 
were peaceful and there was no danger. Now let us order a 
gondola, and go for a row; papa is sure to be occupied for ever 
BO long with your captain." 
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THE CAPTURE OP THE "LIDO." 

IIGNOE POLANI told Francis that evening tliat 
he was much pleased with the report that the 
captain hod given of his eagemeBs to acquire infor- 
mation both in mercantile and nautical matters, 
and of the manner in which he had kept the ship's books, and 
the entries of the sales, and purchases of goods. 

"Many young feUows at your age, Francis, when there was 
no compulsion for them to have taken these matters into ^eir 
charge, would have thought only of amusement and gaiety 
when they were in port, and I am glad to see that you have a 
real interest in them. Whatever the line in life a young man 
takes up, he will never excel in it unless he goes into it with 
aU his heart, and I am very glad to see that you have 
thrown yourself so beartilyinto your new profession. TheBonilo 
mode a most satiefactory voyage, far more so than I antici- 
pated when I found that she would not be able to cury out 
the programme I had laid down for her; but the rise in the 
prices in the latter part of your voyage have more than made 
up for the lose of the trade in the Black Sea; and you have 
done as much in the three months yon were absent as I should 
have expected had yon been, as | anticipated, six months 
away. 
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" You will be some little time before you start again, as I 
wiflh to see how matters are going before I send the Bmiilo out 
upon another adventure. At present nothing is settled here; 
that there will be war with Genoa before long is certain, but 
we would rather postpone it as long as possible, and the 
senate has not yet arrived at the decision to accept the offer 
of Tenedos, Negotiations are going on with Genoa and Con- 
stantinople, but I have little hope that anything will come of 
them. 

" It is getting late in the season now, and the war will 
hardly break out until next spring; but I have no doubt the 
stru^le will then begin, and preparations are going on with 
all speed in the dockyards. "We are endeavouring to obtain 
allies, but the combination is so strong against Venice that we 
are meeting with little success, and Ferrara is really the only 
friend on whom we can rely, and she is not in a position to 
aid us materially in such a atru^le as this will be. I am glad 
to tell yon that the afTdr in which you were concerned before 
you saUed has now completely dropped; nothing has been 
heard of Mocenigo since he made his escape. 

" A decree of banishment was passed gainst him, but where 
he is we know not. That wretched woman was sentenced to 
four years' imprisonment, but upon my petition she will be 
released at the end of six months, on her promise that she will 
not again set foot in the territory of the republia As 
Mocenigo has not been brought to trial, there will be no 
further official inquiry into the matter, and I have not been 
further questioned as to the source from which I obtained my 
information as to the girls' hiding-place. Your share in the 
matter is therefore altogether unsuspected, and I do not think 
that there is any further danger to you from Mocenigo's 
partisans." 

" I should be glad enough to remain in Venice a fortnight 
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or eo, sir," Francis eaid, " but if at the end of that time you 
hare any vessel going out, I shall prefer to go in her. Now 
that my studies are over, I shall very soon get tired of doing 
nothing. Perhaps in a few years I may care more for tha 
gaieties of Venice, but certainly at present I have no interest 
in them, and would rather be at sea Matteo tells me that 
you have promised he shall make a few voyages in your 
ahips, and that you have told him he shall go in one of them 
shortly; if so, it would be very pleasant to us both if we can 
sail ti^ther." 

" I will arrange it so, Francisca It would be for the benefit 
of my cousin — who is a good Ud, but hare-brained, and without 
ballast — ^for you to go with him. I should indeed have pro- 
posed it, but the vessel in which I have decided he shall sail 
will be ready for sea in another ten days or so, and I thought 
that you would prefer a longer stay in Venice before you again 
set sail If, however, it is your wish to he off again so soon, I 
will arrange for you both to sail together. This time you will 
go officiaUy as my supercargo, since you now understand the 
duties. The captain of the vessel in which you will sail is a 
good saQor and a brave man, but he has no ^titude for trade, 
and I must have sent a supercai^ with him. Your decision 
to go relieves me of this, for which I am not sorry, for men 
who are at oDce good supercargoa and honest men are difBcult 
to get" 

The fortnight passed rapidly, and Francis enjoyed bis stay 
at the merchant's greatly, but he was not sorry when, at the 
end of ten days, Polani told him that the lading of the 
vessel would begin the next day, and that he had best go 
OQ board early and see die cargo shipped, so Uiat he might 
check off the bales and casks as they were sent on board, and 
see where each description of goods was stowed away. 

" I think, papa, it is too bad of yon sending Francisco away 
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go soon," Maria said, when at their evemi^ meal ahe learned 
the news of hia early departure. 

" It is his own doing," her father said; " it is he who wante 
to go, not I who send him. I consider that it ia entirely your 
fault" 

" Our fault! " the two girls repeated in surprise. 

" Certainly. If you had made Venice sufficiently pleasant to 
him he would not wish to leave. I am too busy to see about 
such things, and I left it to you to entertain him. As he is in 
such a hurry to get away agiun, it is evident that you have 
not succeeded in doing so." 

" Indeed, Signor Polani, yonr dan^ters have been eveiy- 
thing that is kind, but I have no tasto for assemblies and 
entertainments. I feel out of place there amid all the gaily- 
dressed nobles and ladies, and no sooner do I get there than 
I begin to wonder how anyone can prefer the heated rooms 
and clatter of tongues, to the quiet pleasure of a walk back- 
wards and forwards on the deck of a good ship; besides, I 
want to leam my profession, and there is so much to learn in 
it that I feel I have no time to lose." 

" I am right glad to see your eagerness in that direction, 
Francisco, and I did but jest with my daughters. You have 
not yet asked me what ia the destination of the Lido, for that 
is the name of your new vessel This time you are going 
quite in a new directioa In the spring we are certain to 
have war with Genoa, and as Parma and Hungary will probably 
both take side against us, we may find ourselves cut off 
from the mainland, and, in case of a disaster happening to 
onr fleet, in sore straits for food. I am, therefore, going to 
gather into my warehouses aa much grain as they will hold; 
this will both be a benefit to the state, and will bring me 
good profit, for the price of wheat will be high in the city if 
we are leaguered on the land side. 
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"The Ltdo will go down to Sicily, and fill up there with 
com. You will have to use care before entering port, for with 
war now certain both parties will begin to snap up prizes when 
they got the chance. So you must keep a sharp look-out for 
Genoese galleys. If you find the coast is too closely watched, 
you will go to the Moorish porta. We are friends wiUi them at 
present, though doubtless, as soon aa Genoa and ourselves get 
to blows, they will be resuming their piratical work Thus 
you will, this time, take in a much smaller amount of cargo, as 
you will have to pay for the most part in gold." 

It mattered little to Francis where he voyaged; but Matteo, 
who had been greatly delighted at the thought of sailing with 
his friend, was much disappointed when he heard that they 
were only going to fetch grain from Sicily. 

" Why, it is nothing to call a voyage," he said in tones of 
disgust, when Francis told him the destination of the Lido. 
"I had hoped we were going to make a long voyage, and touch 
at all aorta of places, just as you did last time." 

" I do not see that it matters much, Matteoj and we shaU 
learn navigation just as well from one course as another. The 
voyage will not be a long one, unless we meet with unfavour- 
able winds ; but there's no saying what may happen, and you 
may meet with adventure even on a voyage to Sicily and 
back" 

The trip down to Sicily was quickly made. Francis had 
worked hard on his first voyage, and was now able to make daily 
calculations as to the run made, the course steered, and the posi- 
tion of the ship, and found that these tallied closely with those 
of the captain. Matteo and he shared a large and handsome 
cabin, and the time passed pleasantly as the vessel ran down 
the coast of Italy, Once out of the Adriatic a sharp look-out 
was kept, but the coast of Sicily was made without seeing any 
sails of a suspicious character. The lads were struck with 
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Burprlse and admiration when, on coining on deck in the mor- 
ning, they saw the great cone of Etna lying ahead of them. 

Neither of them had ever aeen a mountain of any aize, and 
tiieir interest in the scene was heightened by a slight vreath 
of smoke which curled np from the summit of the hilL 

" It is well worth a voyage, if it were only to see that moun- 
tain," Francis said. " What an immense height it is, and how 
regular in its shapel" 

" And yet," Matteo said, " those who have journeyed from 
Italy into France tell me that there are mountains there beside 
which Etna is as nothing; These mountains are a continuation 
of the range of hills which we can see from Venice. Their tops 
are always covered with snow, and cannot be ascended by man; 
whereas it is easy, they say, to reach the top of Etna." 

"Yes, t&at looks easy enough," Francis agreed. "It eeems 
such a regular slope, that one could almost ride up ; but I dare 
say, when you are close you would find all sorts of diflScult 
places." 

"I should like to try," Matteo said. "What a grand view 
there would be from the topi Is the port we are going to try 
first, captain, anywhere near the foot of the mountaint" 

"No, I am going round the southern part of the island. On 
this side the ground is less fertile, and we should have difGculty 
in obtaining a cargo. But even were we to put into a port on 
this side, you would not be able to climb Mount Etna. 

" Sicily has been an unfortunate country. Its great natural 
wealth has rendered it an object of desire to all its neighbours. 
It was the battleground of the Bomans and Carthaginians. 
Pisa, Genoa, and Naples have all contended for its possession ; 
and Uie Moors frequently make descents upon its coasts. It 
has seldom enjoyed a peaceful and settled government. The 
consequence is that general lawlessness prevails in the districts 
remote from the towns ; while in the forests that clothe the side of 
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Mount Etna there are nomerons hordes of baudito who set the 
authorities at defiance, levy blackmail throughout the Burround- 
ing vUlagee, and carry off wealtliy inhabitants, and put them 
to ransom. No one in his senses would think of ascending 
that mountun, unless he bad Bonething like an army with 

"I should like to try it all the same," Matteo asserted. "If 
there are woods all orer it, it is not likely one would happen 
to meet with any of these people. I should like, above all 
UiingB, to get to the top of that bill" 

" It would be harder work than you think, young sir," the 
captain said. " You have no idea from this distance what the 
height is, or what a long joumey it is to ascend to the top. 
I have been told that it is a hundred and twenty miles round 
its foot" 

" I don't think you would like it, Matteo, if you were to try 
it," Francis said laughing. " You know you are as lazy as you 
'can be, and hate exerting yourself. I am sure that before you 
got a quarter the distance up that mountain you would have 
only one wish, and that would be to be at the bottom again." 

" I don't know," Matteo said. " I bate exerting myself 
uselesBly — wasting my strength, as you do, in rowing at an oar, 
or any thing of that sort; but to do anything great, I would 
not mind exertion, and wouM go on until I dropped." 

"That is all very well, Matteo; but to do anything great 
you have got to do small things first You could never wield a 
Bword for five minutes unless you had practised with it; and 
you will never succeed in accomplishing any feats requir- 
ing great strength and endurance, if you do not practise your 
muscles on every occasion. You used to grumble at the height 
when yon came up to my room in the old house, and I sup- 
pose Etna is something like two hundred times as high." 

"That does sound a Berions undertaking," Matteo said 
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laughing; " and I am afraid that I ahall never see the view from 
the top of Etati. Certainly I shall not, If it will be necessary 
beforehand to be always exercising my muscles by ninning up 
the stturs of high houses." 

The next day they were off Girgenti, the port at which they 
hoped to obtain a cai^a They steered in until they encoun- 
tered a fishing-boat, and learned from those on board that there 
was no Genoese vessel in port, nor, as far as the men knew, any 
state galleys anywhere in the neighbourhood. Obtaining this 
news, they sailed boldly into the port and dropped anchor. 
Francis, who had received before starting a list of houses with 
whom Signer Polani was in the habit of doing business, at 
once rowed ashore, Matteo and Giuseppi accompanying him. 
His business arrangements were soon completed; the harvest 
had been a good one, and there was an abundance of com to 
be had at a cheap rate. 

In half an hour he arranged for as large a quantity as the 
Lido would carry. The work of loading soon commenced, and 
in four days tlie ship was full up to the hatches. 

Francis went on shore to settle the various accounts, and was 
just making the last payment when Matteo ran into the office. 

"Four Genoese galleys are entering the bayl" 

Francis ran out, and saw four Genoese galleys rowing in. 

"It ia too late to escape. Even were we empty we could 
not get away; but laden as the Lido is, they could row three 
feet to her one." 

"What shall we do, Francisco!" 

Francis stood for half a minute thinking. 

" You had better stay here, Matteo. I will row out to the 
ship and send most of the men on shore. If they seize the 
ship, they may not take those on board prisoners; but if they 
do, there is no reason why they should take us all" 

" Yoo bad better come on shore too, Francisco, and leave 
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the captain in ch&rg€b You can do no good by staying there; 
and Polani would be more concerned at your capture than he 
would at the loss of a dozen shtpB. If you conld do any good, 
it would be different; but as it is, it would be foolish to risk 
c^ture." 

"I will see," FranciB said; "at any rate do yon stop here." 

Jumping into a boat, he rowed towards the lAdo, which was 
lying hut a cable's-Iength from the shore. As he neared her, 
he shouted to the men to lower the boats. 

"Captain," he said, "I do not know whether there is any 
danger of being captured by the Genoesa But it is useless 
to run any unnecessary risk ; therefore send all tlie crew but 
three or four men on shore. If the Genoese board us, we hare 
OUT papers as peaceful traders buying wheat; but if, in spite of 
that, they capture us, we must take onr chance." 

" Surely you are not thinking of stopping, Messer Francisco. 
The padrone would be terribly vexed if you were taken. He 
specially ordered me, before we started, to see that no unneces- 
sary risk was run, and to prevent you bvm thrusting yourself 
into danger. Therefore, as captain of the ship, I must insist 
that you go on shore." 

" I think I ought to stay here," Francis said. 

" I do not think bo," die captain said firmly, " and I will 
not suffer it. I have to answer for your safety to the padrone; 
and if you do not go by yourself, I shall order the men 
to put you into one of the boata by force. I mean do dis- 
respect; but I know my duty, and that is to prevent you from 
falling into the hands of the Genoese," 

" I will not oblige you to use force, captain," Francis sud 
smiling, "and wUl do as yon wish ma" 

In live minutes the men were all — save four, whom the cap- 
tain had selected — in the boat, and rowing towards shors. 
Matteo was awaiting them when they htnded. 
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" That is riglit, Francisco. I was half afraid you would stay 
on board. I know how obstinate yon are wheneyjer you take a 
thing into your head." 

" The captain was more obstinate still, Matteo, and said that 
unless I came away he would send me on sbote by force; but 
I don't like deserting the ship." 

" That is nonsense, Francisco. If the Genoese take her, they 
take her, and your remaining on board could not do any good. 
What are you going to do nowl" 

" We will at once leave the place with the men, Matteo, and 
retire into the country behind. It is not likely the Genoese 
would land and seize us here, but they might do so, or the 
inhabitants, to please Genoa, might seize us and send us on 
board. At any rate we shall be safer in the country." 

The men had, by the captain's ordera, brought their arms 
ashore on leaving the ship. This was the suggestion of Francis, 
who said that were they unarmed the people might seize them 
and hand them over to the Genoese. 

At the head of this party, which was about fifty strong, 
Francis marched up through the little town and out into the 
country. He had really but little fear either that the Genoese 
would arrest them on shore, or that the people would interfere 
with them, for they would not care to risk the anger of Venice 
by interfering in such a matter. He thought it probable, 
however, that if his men remained in the town, broils would 
arise between them and any of the Genoese sailors who might 
land. 

As soon as the Genoese galleys came up to the head of the 
bay a boat was lowered and rowed to the Lido, at whose mast- 
head the Venetian fl^ was flying. An ofScer, followed by six 
men, climbed up on to the deck. 

"Are you Uie captain of this ship!" the ofScer asked as the 
captain approached him. 
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" I am," Uie captain said. 

"What ship is iti" 

"It is the Lido, the property of Meeaer Polani, a merchant 
of Tenice, and laden with a cai^ of wheat" 

"Then yoa are mj prisoDer," the Genoese said. "I seize 
this vessel as lawful prize." 

"Hiere is peace between the republics," the captain said. 
" I protest against the seizure of this ship as an act of piracy." 

"We have news that several of our ships have been seized 
by the Tenetians," the officer said; "and we therefore capture 
this vessel in reprissJ. Where are yonr crewl" 

" There are only four on board," the captain said, "We have 
filled up OUT cargo and were going to sail to-morrow, and there- 
fore the rest of the crew were allowed to go on shore; and I 
do not think it is likely that they will return now," for one of 
the Genoese sailors had hauled down the flag of Yenice and 
had replaced it with that of Genoa. 

The Genoese officer briefly examined the vessel. 

"Whom have you here on board with youl" he asked, struck 
with the furniture and fittings of Francis' cabin. 

"This is the cabin of Matteo Giustiniani, a young noble of 
Venice, who is making his fint voyage in order to fit himself 
for entering the service of the state, and of Franciaco Hammond, 
who stands high in the affections of my patron," 

The Genoeee uttered an angry exclamation. The name of 
Folani was well known in Genoa as one of the chief merchant 
of Venice and as belonging to a ducal house, while the family of 
Giustiniani was even more illustrious; and had these passen- 
gers fallen into his hands, a ransom might have been obtained 
greatly exceeding the value of the Lido and her cargo. 

Leaving four of his men on board he went off to the galley 
of the officer commaniling the fleet, and presently returned 
with a lai^ boat full of sailon. 
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"You and your men can go ashore," he eaid to the captain. 
"The admiral does not deem you worth the trouble of carrying 
to Genoa; but be quick, or you will have to swim to ehore." 

Ab the Lido's boats had all gone ashore the captain hailed a 
fiehing-boat which was passing, and with the four sulore was 
rowed to shore, well content that he had escaped the dungeons 
of Genoa He rightly imagined that he and his men were 
released solely on account of the paucity of their numbers. 
Had the whole crew been captured they would have been 
carried to Genoa; but the admiral did not care to bring in five 
prisoners only, and preferred taking the ahip alone. 

Francis with his party followed the line of the coast, ascend- 
ing the hills which rose steeply from the edge of the sea at a 
short distance from the towa He had brought with him from 
the town a supply of food sufficient for four or five days, and 
encamped in a little wood near the edge of the cliff. From 
this they had a view of the port and could watch the doings 
of the Genoese galleys. Fires were lit and meat cooked over 
them; and just as the meal was prepared the captain and the 
four sailors joined them amid a hearty cheer from the crew. 

"I have made my protest," the captain said as he took his 
seat by the side of Francis, "and the padrone can make a com- 
plaint before the council if he thinks fit to do so; but there is 
small chance that he will ever recover the Lido or the value of 
her cargo." 

" I don't like losing the ship," Francis said. "Of course it 
is only a stroke of bad fortune, and we could neither fly nor 
defend ourselves. Still one hates arriving home with the story 
that one has lost the ship." 

"Yes," the captain agreed. "Messer Polani is a just man, yet 
no one cares to employ men who are unlucky; and the worst 
of it is that the laat ship I commanded was wrecked. Uany 
men would not have employed me again, although it wasn't 
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my fault. But after this second affur in a few months' tjme I 
shall get the name of being an milucky man, and no one in 
his senses wonld employ a man who is always losing his 
ships. " 

" Do you think tliat there is any chance of our recaptming it, 
captain I" 

"ffottheleastin the world," the capttun replied. "Even sup- 
posing that we could get on board and overpower the Genoese 
without being heard, and get her out of the port without being 
seen, we should not get away. Laden as she is with grain, she 
will sail very slowly, and the Genoese would overtake her in a 
few hours; and I needn't tell you that then there would be 
very little mercy shown to any on board." 

"That is true enough," Francis said. "Still I do not like 
the idea of losing the lAdoP 

After the meal was over Fraods rose and asked Matteo to 
accompany him on a stroll along the clilTs, Giuseppi as usual 
following them. They walked along until they rounded the 
head of the bay and were able to look along the coast for some 
distance. It was steep and rocky and worn into a number of 
slight indentations. In one of these rose a ledge of rocks at a 
very short distance from the shore. 

"How much further are we going, Frandst" Matteo said 
when they had walked a couple of miles. 

"About a quarter of a mile, Matteo. I want to examine 
thiLt ledge of rocks we saw &om the first point" 

"What OD earth do you want to look at them for, Francisl 
You certainly are the most curious fellow I ever met You 
scoffed at me when I stud I should like to go up Mount Etna, 
and now here you are dragging me along this chff just to look 
at some rocks of do possible interest to any one." 

" That is the point to be inquired into, Matteo. I think it^s 
posuble Uiey may prove rery intAresting." 
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Matteo shrugged his shoulders, as be often did when he felt 
too lazy to combat the eccentric ideas of his English friend. 

"There we are," Francis said at last, standing on the edge 
of the cliff and looking down. " Nothing could be better." 

"I am glad you think so, Francisco," Matteo said, seating 
himself on the grass. "I hope you intend to stay some little 
time to admire them, for I own tliat I should like a rest before 
I go back." 

Francis stood looking at the rocks. The bay was a shallow 
one and was but five or six hundred yards from point to point, 
the rocks rising nearly in a line between the points and show- 
ing for about two hundred yards above water, and at about 
the same distance from the cliffs behind them. 

"What height do you think those rocks are above the water, 
Giuseppil" 

" It is difficult to judge, signor, we are so high above them; but 
I should think in the middle they must be ten or twelve feet" 

" I should think it likely they were more than double that, 
Giuseppi; but we shall see better when we get down to the 
bottom. I daresay we shall find a place where we can clamber 
down somewhere." 

"My dear Francisco," Matteo said earnestly, "is an}rthing 
the matter with youl I begin to have doubts of your sanity. 
What on earth do these rocks matter to you one way or the 
other) or what can yon care whether they, are thirty inches or 
thirty feet above the water) They do not differ from other 
rocks, as far as I can see. They are very rugged and very 
rough, and would be very awkward if they lay out at sea 
instead of in this little bay, where they are in nobody's way. 
Is it not enough that you have tramped two miles to have a 
look at them, which means four miles, as we have got to return 
somehowt and now yon talk about climbing down that break- 
neck cliff to have a look at them close!" 
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But Francia paid no attention to Matteo's words. He was 
gazing down into the clear smooth w&t«r, which was so trans- 
parent that every stone and pebble at the bottom could be seen. 

"The water looks extremely shallow, GinseppL What do 
you think!" 

" It seems to me, signor, that there is not a foot of water 
between the rocks and the shore." 

"It does look bo, Gluseppi; hot it ia possible that the trans- 
parency of the water deceives us, and tliat there may be ten or 
twelve feet of water there. However, that is what we must 
go down and find out Now the first thing is to look about and 
find some point at which we can get down the beach." 

"Well, I will lie down and take a nap till you come back," 
Matteo said in a tone of resignation. "I have no interest 
either in these rocks or in the water; and as far as I can pro- 
test I do so against the whole proceeding, which to me savours 
of madness." 

"Don't you understand, yon silly fellow, what I am thinking 
aboutt" Fnuicis said impatiently. 

"Not in the smallest degree, Francisco; but do not trouble 
to tell me — it makes no matter. You have some idea in your 
head, carry it out by all means; only don't ask me to cut my 
hands, tear my clothes, and put myself into a perspiration by 
climbing down that clilf." 

" My idea is this.'Mattea There is no chance of carrying 
off the Lido by speed from the Genoese; but if we could get 
her out of the bay we might bring her round here and lay her 
behind those rocks, and the Genoese would pass by without 
dreaming she was there. Half a mile out those rocks would 
look as if they form part of the clilT, and none would suspect 
there was a passage behind them." 

"That is something like an ideal" Matteo said, jumping to 
his feet " ^Vhy did you not tell me of it before! You have 
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quite alanned ma. Seriously I began to think that yon had 
become a little mad, and was wondering whether I had not 
better go back and fetch the captain and some of his men to 
look after yon. Now let ub look at your rocks agaia Why, 
man, there is not water enough to float a boat between them 
and the shore, much less the Lido, which draws nine foot of 
water now she ifl loaded." 

"I don't know, Matteo. Looking down on water from a 
height ia very deceiving; if it is clear and transparent there is 
notliing to enable you to judge its depth. At any rate it U 
worth trying. Before we go down we will cut some long stiff 
rods with which we can measure the depth. But we have firat 
to find a place where we can get down to the water." 

After a quarter of an hour's search they found a point where 
the descent seemed practicabla A little stream had worn a 
deep fissure in the face of the rock, shrubs and bushes had 
grown up in the crevices and afforded a hold for the hands, and 
there appeared no great difficulty in getting down. Before 
starting they cut three stiff slender rods twelve feet in length. 
They then set to work to make the descents It was by no 
means difiScult, and in a few minutes they stood by the edge 
of the water. 

" It is a great advantage, the path being so easy," Francis 
said, " for in case they did discover the ship we could land and 
climb to the top before they had time to come to shore, and 
once there we couid keep the whole force in those galleys at 
bay. Now for the main point, the depth of the water." 

Matteo shook his head. 

" It is useless to take the trouble to undress, Francis," he 
said, as the latter threw off his jacket " Giuseppi can wade 
oat to the rocks without wetting his knees." 

"Giuseppi can try if he likes," Francis said, "but I will 
wager he will not get far." 
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Giiueppi, as convinced as Matteo of the shallowness of the 
water, stepped into it, but was surprised to find that before he 
had gone many paces the water was up to his waist. 

"Well, I wouldn't have believed it if I hadn't seen it," 
Matteo said when he returned, " but I think he must have got 
into a deep hole among the rocks; however, we shall soon see," 
and he too began to undress. 

In a few minutes the three lada were swimming out towards 
the rocks which, as Francis had anticipated, rose from twenty 
to thirty feet above the level of the sea. The water deepened 
fast, and for the last thirty or forty yards they were unable to 
touch the bottom, even when thrusting down their rods to the 
fullest depth. They then tried the depth in the pas6i^;e8 at the 
end of the rocks and found that there was ample water for the 
Lido. When they ascertained this to their satisfaction they 
swam back to tJie shore. 

" I shall believe you in future, Francis, even if you assert 
that the moon is made of cheese. I could have taken an oath 
that there was not a foot of water between those rocks and the 
shora" 

" I hardly ventured to hope that it was as deep as it is," 
Francis said, " but I know how deceiving clear water is when 
you look down upon it from a height However, that point is 
settled." 

" But they would see onr masts above the rocks, Francisco ; 
they are sure to keep a sharp look-out as they go along." 

" We must take the masts out of her," Francis said. " I don't 
know how it is to be done, but the captain wilt know, and if 
that can't be managed we must cut them down. There is no 
difficulty about that Now we will make our way back again, 
it will be dark in a couple of hours' tima Everything depends 
upon whether they have towed the lAdo out and anchored her 
among their galleys. If they have I fear the scheme is 
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uupracticable, but if they let her remain where she is lying we 
might get her out without being noticed, for there is no 

As they began to ascend the cliff Francis stopped end- 
denly. 

" We should oeTer be able to find this place in the dark," 
he said. "Giuseppi, you must stay here. Do you collect a 
quantity of dried sticks, and lay them in readiness at that 
point opposite the ledge; we will show a light as we come along, 
that is if we succeed in getting the Lido out, and directly you 
see it set fire to the sticks^ the fire will be a guide to ns as to 
the position of the rocks." 

"Perhaps I had better take the sticks off to the ledge, 
Meeeer Francisco, and light my fire on the rock at the end. 
The water is deep a few yards out, as we found, so yon could 
sail close to the fire and then round behind the rocks without 
danger." 

" That will be the best way, Qiuseppi; but how will you get 
the sticks off without wetting themi" 

" I will make a bundle three or four times as big as I want," 
Giuseppi said, " and then half of them will be dry. I can put 
my clothes on them and the tinder. I will answer for the fire, 
but I would rather have been with you in yoor adventure." 

" There will be no danger there, Giuseppi, so you need not 
be anxious about us; it has to be done quietly and secretly, 
and there will be no fighting. These Genoese are too strong to 
think of that; and if we are discovered in the attempt, or as we 
make off, we shall take to our boats agtun and row straight on 
shore. Keep a. sharp look-out for us, we will hoist two lights, 
one above the other, to prevent your mistaking auy fisliing-boat 
which may be coming along for us. Now, Matteo, for a climb; 
we have no time to lose." 

The two lads climbed to the top of the cliff, and then started 
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at a briBk pace along the top, and in half an hour reached the 
wood 

" We were beginning to wonder what had become of you," 
the captain said as they joined him. 

" We have been settling how to carry off the iifo," Francis 
sfdd, "and have arranged ererything." 

The captain laughed. 

"If we could fly with her through the air you might get her 
away, but I see no other way, I have been thinking it over 
since you left. With lack we might get her safely out of the 
bay, but the galleys row four feet to our one, and ae they 
would be sure to eend some one way and some the other along 
the coast, they would pick us up again in two or three hours 
after daylight" 

" Nevertheless we have settled it, captain. We have found a 
place where we can hide her, and the Genoese might search the 
coast for a month without finding her." 

" If that be so it is possible," the captain Baid eagerly, " and 
you may be sure you will not find as backward in doing our 
best" 

Francis described the nature and position of the rock which 
would afford a shelter, and the means by which they had ascer- 
tained that there was plenty of water for the Lido behind it. 

"It seems plausible," the captain said when he had con- 
cluded, " and I am quite ready to make the attempt if, in your 
opinion, it can be dona You are Messer Polani's representa- 
tive, and for my own sake as well as his I would do anything 
which promises a chance of recapturing the ship; besides, as 
you Bay, there is little danger in it, for we can take to the boats 
and make for the shore if discovered. The lAdo is still lying 
where we anchored her. They can have no fear of a recapture, 
for they would know that they could overtake us easily enough. 
I daresay they intend to sail to-morroiv morning, and did not 
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think it worth the trouble to get up the anchor and tow her 
out to where they are lying." 

The details of the expedition were now discussed and 
arranged, and the men told off to their various duties, and at 
eleven o'clock at night, when all in the town were fast asleep, 
the party quitted the bivouac and marched down again to the 
port. 
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CHAPTER X 

RECAPTURED. 

HO one was astir in the streets as the band marched 
through, and they reached the port without 
encountering a single person. A small boat was 
chosen, and in this the capt^n, Francis, Matteo, 
and two of the strongest and most powerful of the Bailors 
embarked. It was thought unlikely that, lying, as the Lido did, 
within a couple of hundred yards of the Genoese galleys, any 
very vigilant watch would be kept, and not more than two sailors 
would probably be on deck. 

The dark mass of the ship could just be made out from the 
shore, and when all was ready the two Bailors with their oars 
pushed her off with all their etrength, and then stood perfectly 
quiet The impetus was sufficient The boat moved so slowly 
through the water, indeed, before they reached the sliip that 
Francis thought it would be necessary for the men to row a 
stroke or two, but the boat still moved on until at last it touched 
the side of the ship. All had removed their boots before start- 
ing, and they now clambered up the sides witJiont making the 
aUghtest noise. 

Once on deck they etood perfectly quiet, listening. Presentiy 
they heard a murmur of voices on the other side of the vessel. 
Very quietly they crept towards the sound, and at length 
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made out two figures leaning over the bolwarke talking. Each 
man's work had been settled, and there was no confusion. One 
of the sailors and Francis stole towards one of the men, while 
the other and Matteo approached the second. The captain 
stood with his sword bared in readiness to cut down any other 
man who might be on deck. The Genoese did not look round. 

Francis gave the word, " Now," and in a moment the two 
sailors seized them from behind with a grasp of iron, while the 
lads at the same moment passed bandages tightly round their 
mouths, and before the Genoese were quite aware of what had 
happened they were lying bound hand and foot gagged upon 
the deck. The party now made a search, but found no one else 
about They then secured and fastened down the hatch of the 
forecastle by coiling ropes upon it, quietly opened the door 
leading to the poop cabins, and entering, seized and bound two 
officers sleeping there without the sHghtest noise or resistance. 
Then they took a light from the cabin and showed it towards 
the shore. 

At the signal tlie sailors, who had already taken their places 
in the boats, at once rowed out to the vessel When all were 
on board, the boats were fastened alongside in case it should 
be necessary to abandon the ship again. The cable was then 
cut One of the sailors had already aecoudod the shrouds and 
poured oil over the blocks through which the halyards ran so 
that the sails should ascend noiselessly. The wind was very 
Hght, scarcely enough to belly out the sails, but it was fortu- 
nately in the right direction, and the Udo began to steal through 
the water. Not a word had been spoken since they first started, 
but Francis now whispered to the captain, "I think I can make 
ont the Genoese ships." 

"So can I," the captain said, "but they cannot see us; they 
nre gainst the sky-line, while we are in the shadow of the 
shore; so far all is perfectly safe, and if this breath of wind will 
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but cany ns tar enough out to be able to use our oars without 
their hearing ub we shall certainly get away." 

The prepress of the Lido was ro bIow that it was nearly an 
hour before the captain Baid that he thought they were now 
fairly round the point of the bay and could use their oars. 
"We had better tow," he said; "the sweeps make a noise that 
can be heard miles away on a calm night like this, whereas, if 
they are careful, men in a boat can row almost noiselessly." 

Ten of the men accordingly took their places in one of the 
large boats in which they had come on board, and a rope being 
passed down to them they began rowing at the head of the 
ship. 

"We may as well lower the sails," the captain said, "they are 
doing no good now. Indeed I think it is a current rather than 
the wind that has helped us so far." 

" I will put two lanterns over the side," Francis said. " We 
may have gone farther than we think, and it would never do to 
pass our hiding-place." 

The men in the boat rowed vigorously, but it was slow work 
towing the deeply laden vessel. At last, however, a light burst 
suddenly up from the shore, 

"There is Giuseppj," Francis exclaimed. "We are further 
out than we thought we were. He must he fully a mile and a 
half away." 

The men in Uie boat were told to row direct for the light, 
and some of the sweeps were got out and helped the vessel 
through the water. 

Aa they drew near tbey could make out Oiuseppi throwing 
fresh wood on the fire. 

"You can steer within ten yards of where he is standing 
captain, and directly you are abreast of him put your helm hard 
to port You had better get the sweeps in now, the less way 
she has on her the better." 
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"All well!" Giuseppi hailed, a£ they came within fifty yards 
of ii 

"All well, Giuseppi! There has been no fighting, so yoa 
have lost nothing. Put all your wood on the fire, we want as 
much light as we can to get in." 

The flames shot np high, and the captain had no difGcuttyin 
rounding the comer of the rocks and bringing up his vessel 
behind them. A kedge was dropped, and the men in the boat 
rowed to the end of the rocks and brought off Giuseppi 

" I was beginning to be anxious," the lad said, as he joined 
them on deck, "and when I first saw your signal I took you for 
a. fishing-boat; you were so far ofT that the two lights looked 
like one, but by dint of gazing I made them out at last, and 
then ht the fire." 

"Now, captain," Francis s^d, "we have a good deal to do 
before morning, for I take it it will be no easy matter to get 
out the masts." 

" There would be no difficnlty in getting the masts out," tlie 
captain answered. " I have only to knock out the wedges and 
loosen the etays, and get up a tripod made of three spars to hft 
them out; but I don't see how they are to be got in again." 

"How is that, captain 1 I should have thought it no more 
difiScult to get a mast in than to take it out." 

"Nor would it be so under ordinary circumstances," the 
captain replied; "but you see our hold is full of grain, and as 
the mast comes out the hole it leaves will fill up and there 
will be no getting it down again to step it on the keel without 
discharging the cai^o." 

" Yes, I see that, captain. Then you think we had better 
cut down the masts; but in that case how are we to raise 
them again t " 

" We will cut them off about six feet above the deck, Messer 
Francisco; then when we want to set sail again we have only to 
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rear the masts ap by the aide of the stumps, and lash them 
securely. Of course they wilt be dx feet shorter than before, 
but that is of little consequeoce." 

"Then so let it be," Francis said, "the aooaer we hegib the 
better." 

Just at this moment there was a violent knocking against the 
hatch of the forecastle. 

"I had foi^tten all about the sailora," the captain said, 
laughing. " I suppose the meu who were to relieve the watch 
have woke up, and finding they could not get out have aroused 



"Shall we leave them there, or take them out and bind 
themt" Matteo asked. 

" We had better have them up," the captain said. " I don't 
suppose there are more than twenty of them, and it would be 
best to bind them and put them down in the hold with the com, 
otherwise they may manage to break out when we are not ex- 
pecting it, and might give us some trouble." 

Accordingly, the sailors gathered round the hatch, the ropes 
were then removed and the hatch taken oft 

"What fooling are you up tot" one of the Genoese exclaimed, 
angrily, as they rushed up on deck. " You have nearly stifled 
us down helow putting on the hatch and fastening it." He 
stopped abruptly as, on gaining the deck, he saw a crowd of 
armed figures round him, for a lantern had been placed so as to 
throw a light upon the spot 

" You are priGonerB," the captain said. " It is oaeleBS to at- 
tempt resistance." 

"Help, help, treacheiyl" one of the Oonoese shouted at the 
top of his voice. 

" It is uaeleee for you to shout," the captun said, " yon are 
miles away from your fleet Now, do you suiiender, or are we 
to attack yont" 
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Taken by Burprise and unarmed, the Genoese who had gained 
the deck aullenly replied that they surrendered. They were 
bound and led away, and the others ordered to come up on deck. 
There were found to be four-and-twenty in all, and these were 
EOOD laid side by Bide on the grain in the hold, the hatch being 
left off to give them tur. The masts were then cut through, 
and were with some trouble lowered to the deck. 

"There is nothing more to be done now," the captain said, 
" and I think we can all safely turn in till morning." He then 
ordered the under officer to place two men on watch on the 
rocks and two men on deck, two men to stand as sentinels over 
the prisoners, and the rest to lie down. He directed that he 
should be roused at the earliest streak of daylight The lads 
were soon fast asleep, and could hardly believe that the night 
was over when Giuseppi awakened them with the news that 
day was breaking. They were soon on deck, and found that 
the crew were already astir. The sentinels on the rock were at 
once ordered to lie down, so that they could command a view 
of the sea without exposing themselves to sight. The boats 
were drawn up alongside, and everything put in readiness for 
instant debarkation, and then the party waited for the appear- 
ance of the Genoese galleys. 

"They will be along in less than an hour," the captain said. 
"It is light enough now for the watch to have discovered that 
the Lido is missing, and it wOl not be many minutes before they 
are under way. They will calculate that we can have but five 
or six hours' start at the utmost, and that three hours' rowing 
will bring them up to us." 

" I have no fear whatever of their discovering us as they go 
along," Francis said. "The only fear is that after rowing for 
three or four hours and seeing no sign of us they will guess 
that we are hidden somewhere under the cliSs, and will come 
back along the shore, searching every bay." 
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" There is & chance of that," the captain agreed, " but I should 
think only a chance. When the part; who come this way find 
they do not overtake us they will suppose that we have sailed 
to the west, and that on their return they will find us in the 
hands of their comrades, and when these also come back empty 
banded they will conclude that we have sailed straight out to 
sea. Of coarse they may have sent a galley southward also, but 
will conclude that that baa somehow missed as when it returns 
without news. I hardly think that the idea that we may be 
hidden so close to them will enter their minds, and the only 
fear I entertain is that some peasant may happen to come 
to the edge of the cliff and see us lying here, and may take the 
news back to GirgentL" 

" Yes, there is certainly a danger of that," Francis said. " I 
think, captain, it would be the best plan to land twenty men 
at once. Giuseppi will show them the way up the cliff, and then 
they must take their station at short distances ajjart along the 
edge of the cliff, from point to point of this little bay, with 
orders to seize any one who may approach and bring him down 
here. They must, of course, be told to lie down, as a line of 
sentries along the top of the cliff might attract the attention of 
somebody on the galleys, and lead to a search." 

" Yes, I think that will be a wise precaution," the captain 
agreed. "Thomaso, do you take twenty men and post them 
as you hear Messer Francisco say. Tell them to lie in the 
bushes and keep out of sight, and on no account to show them- 
eelves unless some one comes along sufficiently near to look over 
the edge of the cUff." 

" Giuseppi," Francis said, " do you act as guide to the party. 
Yon will have plenty of time to get to the top and to return 
before the galleys come along." 

A quarter of an hour later the captain with Matteo and 
Francis landed on the ledge and took the place of the sentries, 
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luid in twenty minuteB a Bunultaneous exclarnatioD bnnt from 
them, as a Genoese galley was seen rowing rapidly along. 

" They have sent only one galley," Francis said. " Of course 
they would know that it was sufficiently strong to overpower us 
without difficulty. I suppose one has gone west and the others 
have put out to sea in different directions; that certainly 
was the best course they could have adopted, and it is very 
lucky that we did not attempt to escape seaward, for they would 
assuredly have had us. I suppose, captun, you intend to sail 
to-night." 

" Certainly," the captain replied, " We will get everything 
in readiness for hoisting the masts as soon as the galley has 
passed us on its way back. There is no fear of their coming 
along again later on, for the men will have had an eight hours' 
row of it, the first part, at any rate, at full speed; besides, they 
will not know until all the galleys return that we have not been 
found, BO I think it will be quite safe to get up the masts as 
soon as they have passed. Then directly it is dark we will 
man our oars and row to the south-west. We shall be fat away 
before morning, even if they look further for us, which they are 
hardly likely to do." 

"How about the prisoners, captain)" 

"We have no choice but to take them with us, Messer 
Francisco. I am sure I do not want to be bothered with 
them, but we cannot land them before we leave, or they would 
carry the news to Girgenti in an hour, and we should be caught 
the first thing in the morning." 

It was late in the afternoon before the galley was seen 
returning, rowing slowly and heavily. 

"I expect," the captain said, "they kept up tiie racing pace 
at which they started for some four hours; by that time they 
must have been completely worn out, and no doubt they 
anchored and waited for some hours for the men to feed aud 
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rest themselvea, for from the hnny with which they started 
yon may be sure that they did not wait to break their fast 
I would give a month's pay to be in that harbour this eTeniog. 
What tempers they must be in when they find, after all their 
toU, that we have slipped through their fingers; how they will 
talk the matter over, and discuss which way we went; bow the 
men in each ship will say that the others cannot have used 
their eyes or exerted themselves, else we must have been over- 
taken. Meeser Francisco, I am indebted to you, not only for 
having saved the ship, but for giving me a joke, which I shall 
laugh over whenever I think of it It will he a grand story to 
tell over the wine-cups, how we cheated a whole Genoese fleet, 
and carried off the lAdo from under their noses. What a tala 
it will be to relate to a Genoese, when we meet in some port after 
the war is over; it will be enough to make him dance with 
rage. 

" Now, lads," he went on, turning to the men, "stand to your 
tackle; the moment that galley gets out of sight round the 
point, up with the mast." 

Ten minutes later the masts were up, stout lopeswere laahed 
round them and the stumps, and wedges driven in to tighten 
the cords to the utmost The rigging was of the simplest 
description, and before dark everything was in readiness for 
hoisting the sails. 

"I don't think they can make us out now," the captain 
said. 

"I don't think they could," Francis agreed; "but we had 
better wait another quarter of an hour; it would be absurd to 
run any risk after everything has turned out so well; hut the 
men can get into the boats and tow us out through the channel, 
then we can hoist the boats on board, and by that time it 
should be nearly dark enough." 

" I think there will he a breeze presently," the captain said, 
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"and from the right direction. However, the men woU't mind 
working hEird for a bit, they have had an easy time for tbe last 
two days." 

The oars were all manned, and the men aet to work with 
hearty good-wUL They were delighted at their escape from 
the island, for they might have been there some time before they 
got a passage back, and still more pleased at having tricked the 
Genoese ; and the lAdo, heavy laden as she was, moved at a 
steady pace through tbe water, under the impulsion of tbe 
oars. 

For an hour they rowed parallel with the shore, as, bad they 
made out to sea thoy might possibly have been seen by one 
of the galleys returning late from the search for them. At 
the end of that time tbe captain turned her head from shore. 
As soon as they got well out from under the shelter of the 
land the breeze made itself felt, and tbe sails were hoisted. 
For a time the men kept on rowing, but the breeze increased 
rapidly, and the captain ordered the oars to be laid in. A double 
allowance of wine was served out, and an hour or two spent in 
song and hilarity; then tbe watcb below was sent down, and 
Francis and Matteo turned into their cots. 

In the morning the breeze was blowing strong; the sails had 
been taken off the main-mast, but that on the fore mast was 
dragging the Lido through the water at a good rate of speed, 
and before night they were off Cape Spartivento. The wind 
held till next morning, when they were abreast of the Gulf of 
Taranto, Then came a long spell of calma or baffling winds, 
and it was a fortnight before the campaniles of Venice were seen 
rising apparently from the water. 

" I have been anxious about you," Signor Polani said when 
Francis arrived. "One of our galleys brought the report that 
a Genoese fieet was cruising on the coast of Sicily, and as, 
although war had not yet been openly declared, both parties 
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were maMng prizes, I was afraid that they might have snapped 
you up." 

" They did snap us np," Francis said smiling. " They caught 
UB in the port of Girgeuti, and the standard of Genoa wared 
over the Lido." 

"But how can that be," Polani said, "when you have returned 
in herl for she was signalled as approaching the port hours 
ago. You could hardly have persuaded the Genoese by fair 
words to release a prize that they had once taken. Eh, cap- 
tainl" 

"No, that is not the Genoese way, nor ours either," the 
captain said. "We did better than that, aignor; we recaptured 
her, and carried her off from under their noses." 

" You are joking," Polani said, "for they signalled the I4d« 
as returning laden, and a laden ship could never get away from 
state galleys, however long her start. A fat pig might as soon 
try to escape from a hunting dog." 

"That is so, Messer Polani, and ve did not trust to our 
speed ; we tricked them famously, sir. At least, when I say we 
did, Messer Francisco here did, for the credit is due solely to 
him. If it had not been for this young gentleman I and the 
crew would now have been camping out in the forests of Sicily, 
without the slightest prospect of being able to make our way 
home, and the lAdo would now be moored in the port of 
Genoa." 

"That is 80, Cousin Polani," Matteo said. "It is to Francisco 
that we owe our escape, and you owe the safety of the Lido and 
her cargo." 

"It was just a happy idea that occurred to me," Francis 
said, " as it would assuredly have occurred to Captain Pesoro, 
if be had been with us, or to anyone else, and after I had first 
suggested it the captain carried out all the arrangements." 

" Mot at ail, Messer Francisco," the captain said obstinately. 
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" I bad no part or band in the bufiioess beyond doing what you 
anggested, and you TFOuld bave got the Lido off just as well if 
I hadn't been there." 

"Well, I will judge for myself when I hear," Polani aaid 
" But, as it must be an interesting story, my daughters would 
Hke to hear it also; so, come into the next room and tell the 
tale, and I will order up a flagon of Cyprus wine to moisten 
your throats," 

" First of aU," the captun b^an, after the girls bad greeted 
Francis, and all had taken tbeir seats, " I must tell how the 
ZAdo was captured." And ho then related bow the Genoese fleet 
bad suddenly appeared before them, and bow, seeing the im- 
possibility of escape, he had sent all on shore with the exception 
of four sailors, and how he had with them been released and 
sent on shoroL 

"That's the Genoese all over," Polani said. "If they could 
have sent forty prisoners home they would have done so ; but 
the fact that there were only fire on board when they took the 
vessel would seem to them to detract from the credit of tbe 
capture." 

The captain then told how, fearing that the people of Qirgenti 
might give them all up to the Genoese, or that fights might 
ensue among tbe Genoese sailors who landed, he bad marched 
the crew away out of the town. 

" Now, captain," Matteo broke in, " I will tell the next bit, 
because I was with Francis when he found a hiding-place," 

He then related how Francis had seen the ledge of rocks in 
the distance, and had dragged him along tbe cliff two miles to 
observe them more closely; and how he bad come to the con- 
clusion that bis companion had lost his senses; then he 
described the exact position and the clearness of the water, 
and how be had been convinced that there was not depth to 
float a row-boat inside the rocks; and how they had gone 
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down, swam oat, fathomed the water, and then returned to 
the wood. 

The captiun then took ap the tale again, and completed it to' 
the end. 

"There is no doubt yon were right, captain," PolanJ said, 
"and that it is entirely Francisco's quickness of observation, 
readiness of plan, and determination to see if his ideas 
coald be carried into effect, which saved the Lido. That he 
posbessed these qualities is not new to me, for I have already 
greatly benefited by them. If he had not been bom a peace- 
ful trader he would have made a great captain some day; but 
the qualities which would distinguish a man in war are also 
useful in peace, and I think it fully as honourable to be a suc- 
cessful merchant, as a successful soldier. Henceforth, Francisco, 
I shall no longer consider you as in leading strings, and shall 
feel that I can confide important busioesa to you, young as you 
are." 

The next voyage that Francis made was to Jaffa, and this 
was accomplished without adventure. On his return he found 
that Venice was in a state of excitement — war had at last been 
declared, and every effort was being made to fit out a fleet 
which could cope with that of Genoa. The command was 
intrusted to Tettore Pisani, who was invested in the church of 
St Mark with the supreme command of the fleet by the doge 
himself, who handed to the admiral the great banner of 
Venice, with the words : 

" You are destined by God to defend with your valour this 
republic, and to retaliate upon those who have dared to insult 
her and to rob her of that security which she owes to the virtue 
of her ancestors; wherefore, we coTifide to you this victorious 
and great standard, which it will be your duty to restore to us 
unsullied and triumphant" 

Carlo Zeno, a noble, who had gained a high reputation in 
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varioua capacities, was appointed commisaioner and captain- 
general of Negropont The three first divisions of those inBcribed 
in the register, as liable to serve in the navy, were called out, 
and on the 24tli of April Pisani sailed from Venice with four- 
teen war galleje. 

Fisani enjoyed the higfaost popularity among the people of 
Venice, his manner was that of a bluff hearty sailor, ha was 
always ready to share in the hardships of his men, and to set 
them an example of good temper and cheerfulness, aa well as 
of bravery. He was quick- tempered, and when in a passion 
carod nothing whom be struck; when governor of Candia, he 
had got into a serious scrape, by striking Pietro Cornaro, an 
officer of the republic, from whom he happened to differ on 
some point of routina 

He waa a relative of the Doge Andrea Contarini, and had 
been employed not only as an otScer in the navy, but as a 
military engineer and aa a diplomatist, and in each capacity 
had shown equal talent He was connected with the Polani 
family, and was at their house several times before be sailed. 
Here he heard from his kinsman an account of the manner in 
which Francisco had saved the Boniio from being rammed by 
the pirates, and how he had succeeded in getting the Lido out 
of the hands of the Genoese; and he was so much pleased that 
he offered to take him with him in his galley, bat Polani 
advised Francis not to accept the offer. 

" It is quite true," be said, " that most of our noble families 
are, like myself, engaged in commerce, and that one day they 
are trading as merchants and the nest fighting under the state; 
but at present, if you take my advice you will stick to the 
peaceful side of the profession, especially as, being an English- 
man, you are in no way called upon to serve the state. In 
another five or six years, if we are then at war, it will be 
different I have frequentl}' offered galleys for the service of the 
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8tat«, and you can then take the command of one, and will, I 
have no doubt, distinguish yourself; but were you to enter 
now, you might remain in the service of the state for some 
years, and would be losing yonr time as a merchant There 
are countries in which when a man once takes up the profession 
of arms he remains a soldier all hia life, and may not only 
achieve honour but wealth and wide possessions. It is not so 
in Venice; here wa are all citizens as well as all soldiers if need 
be. We fight for the state while a war lasts, and then return 
to our peaceful avocatuons. Even my kinsman, Pisani, may be 
admiral of the fleet to-day, and a week hence may be a private 
citizen. Therefore, my lad, I think it would be very foolish of 
you to give up commerce at present to take military ser- 
vice." 

"I qnite agree with you, signer," Francis said, although, 
in truth, for a moment he had felt a strong mind to accept the 
offer of Fisoni. " I am just beginning to learn a little of trade, 
and desire nothing better than to be a'successfid merchant; 
though I confess that I shonld like to take part in sucb a 
glorious sea-fight as that which is likely to take place soon." 

"Yes, and perhaps be killed in the first engagement, 
Francis, for neither skill nor bravery avail against a bolt from 
a Crenoese cross-bow. No, my lad, be content with trade, espe- 
cially since you have seen already that even the life of a trader 
has plenty of incident and excitement What with storms, 
what with pirates, what with the enemies of the state and 
the treachery of the native peoples with whom we trade, there 
is no lack of adventure in the life of a Venetian merchant" 

Francis felt that this was true, and that he bad in the past 
six months had fully his share in adventures. His stay 
on shore this time extended over a month, and it was not 
until three weeks after Pisani sailed that be again set out 
The notice was a short one. Polani had been sent for to 
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attend the coancil earl; in the momiag, and on hie return he 
said to Francis : 

" You must go down to the port at once, Fnmcia News has 
been received from Pisani that he has sailed almost into the 
port of Genoa, without finding the fleet of Fieschi The 
Genoese have been in a terrible state of panic. The Lord 
of Fiesole, who is our ally, ia menacing the city by land, the 
Stella Company of Condottieri, which is in our pay, is also march- 
ing against them ; and the news that Pisani was close at hand 
seems to have frightened them out of their senses. Their first 
step as usual has been to depose their doge and choose another. 
However that is not the point. Fisani haa written asking that 
some ships with provisions and stores shall be sent out to him. 
They are to go through the Straits of Messina and up the 
coast of Italy until he meets them. His force is far too small 
for him to think of making an attack upon Genoa. He will wait 
in the neighbourhood of the city for a short time in hopes of 
Fieschi's fleet retumingj if it does not do so he will come 
down the coast searching for it, and as he does not wish to 
put in port, be desires the stores mentioned to be sent out to 
him 

"I have placed the Bonito at their service, and have pro- 
mised that she shall be ready to sail to-morrow morning, if 
they will send the stores on board to-day. Three other 
merchants placed ships at their disposal, but these may not 
saU for a day or two. They are particularly anxious that the 
Bonilo shall start at once, as, in addition to provisions, she will 
carry a store of javelins, arrows, andother missiles of which there 
was not a sufficiency in the arsenal when Pisani sailed. You 
will have a strong party on board, as speed is required, and 
the oars must be kept going nntil you join the fleet; therefore 
I shall place the crew of the Lido on board as well as the 
Bonito's own complement, and this will bring the number up to 
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a hnndred men. The captain has had an accident^ and wiU not 
be able to go in charge, therefore the lAdo'a captain will com- 
mand. This time I shall appoint you specifically second in 
command, as well as my representative. Now get off on board 
as quickly as yon can, for there is enough to keep you at work 
till to-morrow morning to get everything in readiness for u 
start You had best nin in and say good-bye to my daughters, 
as it may be that you will not find time to return before sail 
ing. You can send your boy ashore for what things ycu 
require. Matt«o will accompany you." 

A few minutes later Francis was on his way to the pori^ 
leaving Ginseppi to charter a gondola and follow with his 
tninka As Polani had said, he was occupied without inter- 
mission nntil the time for sailing next morning. The bai^ea 
of the state kept coming alongside with stores and provisions 
from the arsenal; while other boats brought out the ship's 
stores; and Francis had to take a note of all that came on 
board. The captain superintended the setting up of the rig- 
ging, and the getting of the ship into working order; while 
the under ofBcers saw to the hoisting in and storing of the 
cargo. Gangs of men were at work tarring the rides of the 
ship, for she had only two days before returned from a trip to 
Spain; and a number of sailors were unloading the cargo from 
one hatchway, while her fresh freight was being taken in at the 
other. It seemed well-nigh impossible that she could be ready 
to sail at the hour named, but every one worked with a will, 
.ind by daybreak things were almost tn order. 

Polani himself came down to the port as soon as it was light, 
and expressed satisfaction at the work which had been done; 
and half an hour afterwards the anchor was weighed. Juat as 
the sails had been hoisted, Matteo arrived. 

"You are only just in time, Matteo," Polani said; "why 
did you not come off yesterday and helpt " - 
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"I was out," Matteo said, "when your message came, and 
only returned just in time to go to tlie entertainment at the 
ducal palace; I knew I could be of no use on board while 
they were only getting in the cargo." 

"Yon will never be of any use on board, Matteo, if yoQ go 
to entertainmentB when there's work to be done. You could 
have taken the marks on the haJes as they came on board just 
aa well as another. I suppose you thought that the dirt and 
dust wouldn't suit a fine gentleman like youl Another time, 
unless you come on board when sent for, and make yourself as 
useful as you can while the ship is fitting out and loading, you 
will not sail in her. One part of the duty is just as important 
as the other, and seamanship does not consist solely in strolling 
up and down the deck, and watching a vessel sail for her 
destination." 

" Matteo was abashed at the reproach, but soon recovered 
his usual spirits after Polani had left when the vessel was 
under way. 

"My cousin was rather in a sharp mood this morning," he 
said with a laugh to Francis; "but really I did not think I 
could be of any good, and the entertainment was a grand one. 
Every one was there, and I should have been very sorry to 
have missed it." 

" Every one to his taste, Matteo. For my part I would very 
much rather have been at work here all night watching the 
cargo got in and checking it off, than have been standing 
about doing nothing in the palace." 

"Doing nothtngi" Matteo repeated indignantly, "Why, I 
was talking to eome one the whole time I was there." 

"Talking about what, Matteol" 

" The heat, and the music, and the costumes, and the last 
bit of scandal at the Piazza." 

" I don't call that talk, I call it chatter. And now, Matteo, 
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I shall leave you to your own devicea, for I am going to turn 
in and get a sleep for a few hovira." 

"You look as if you wanted it," Matteo eaid; "but X 
think that you stand in even more need of a wash. You 
are grimy with dust. It is just as well that my cousin Giulia 
did not come on board with her father tliie morning, for the 
sight of your face would have given her quite a Bhock, and 
would have dissipated any illusions she may have bad that 
you were a good-looking fellow," 

Francis went off to his cabin with a laugh, and took Matteo's 
advice as to the wash before he turned in. In a few minutes 
he was asleep, and did not wake untU Giuseppi came to say 
that the mid-day meal was just ready. 

The BonUo made a rapid voyage. The winds were light, 
and for the most part favourable, and the twenty-four oars 
were kept going night and day, the men relieving each other 
every two hours, so that they had six hours' rest between the 
spells of rowing. When they rounded the southern point of 
Italy a sharp look-out was kept for the fleet of Fieschi, but they 
passed through the straits without catching sight of a single 
vessel carrying the Genoese flag. The most vigilant watch was 
now kept for Pisani's galleys, and they always anchored at the 
close of day, lest they should pass him in the dark. Occasionally 
they overhauled a fishing-boat, and endeavoured to obtain news 
of the two squadrons; but beyond the fact that Fieschi had been 
seen steering north some days before, and that no signs had 
been seen of Pisani's ratiuming fleet, they could learn notbinf^ 
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THE BATTLE OF ANTIDU. 



IE are ranning very far north," the captain said on 
the 29th of May. " We are near Antium sow, and 
are getting into what we may call Genoese waters. 
If anything has occurred to prevent Pisani carry- 
ing out hia intention of sdling back along this coast, or if he 
has passed us on the way up, our position would be a hazardous 
one, for as soon as he has rowed away the Genoese galleys will 
be on the move again, and even if we do not fall in with Fieschi 
we may be snapped up by one of their cruisers," 

"It is rather risky, captain," Francis agreed; "but our orders 
are distinct. We were to sail north till we met Pisani, and we 
must do BO till we are vrithin eight of the walls of Genoa. If 
we then see he is not lying off the port we shall put about and 
make our way back again." 

" Yes, if they pive us the chance, Messer Francisco; but long 
before we are sufficiently near to Genoa t« make out whether 
Pisani is lying off the port they will see us from the hills, and 
will send off a galley to bring us in. However, we must take 
our chance, and if we get into a scrape I shall look to you con- 
lidently to get ub ont again." 

" I should advise you not to count on that," Francis said, 
laughing. " It is not always one gets such a lucky combination 
of circiuuBtonces as we did at GirgentL" 
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At last they obtained news from a fishing-boat that Fieschi's 
fleet had passed, going northward, on the previous day, and 
was now tying in the bay of Antium. As Antium lay but a few 
miles north they held a consultation as to the best method to 
pursue. If they sailed on there was a risk of capture; but that 
risk did not appear to be very great The Genoese admiral 
woidd not expect to find a Venetian merchant ship so near to 
Genoa, and they mi^t be able to pass without being inter- 
fered with. On the other hand, news might possibly have come 
of the departure of store-ships from Venice for Pisani's fleet, 
and in that case a strict look-out would certainly be kept, and 
it would be necessary to keep so far to sea as to be out of sight 
of the Genoese; but in that case there would be a risk of their 
missing Pisani's fleet on the way down. 

" I think," the captain said after a long debate, " that we 
had better anchor here close under the shore to-night. If I am 
not mistaken we shall have a gale iu the morning. I do not 
like the look of the sky. To-morrow we shall see how the 
weather is, and can then come to a decisioa" 

By morning, as the captain had predicted, the wind was blow- 
ing strongly and a heavy sea was running, and it was agreed 
to keep along under the lee of the shore untU they could obtain 
a view of the Bay of Antium, and see if the fleet of Fieschi was 
still there; if so, they would tack and run back some distance 
and make straight out to sea, so as to pass along four or five 
miles from the shore, as it would be unlikely in the extreme 
that the Genoese admiral would send a galley out to overhaul 
a passing ship in such weather. 

They sailed along till they neared the slight depression known 
as the Bay of Antium, and then bore farther out to sea. 

Suddenly a fleet was seen running down the coast at some 
distance away. 

"'Bont ship," the captain cried. "The Genoese have been 
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cruisiog furthernorth, and are coming down the coast. In such 
weather as this the Bmiito ought to be able to get away from 
them." 

" It may be PisanfB Heet," Francis said, as the ship was put 
round. 

"It is possible," the captun agreed; "but we cannot run the 
risk of stopping until we make inquiries." 

" No, captain ; but, at least, if we run a mile or so out to sea 
we should be able to see round the point and discover whether 
Fieschi'a galleys are there." 

The captain assented. The yessel's head was turned from 
the land. In ten minutes there was a joyous shout on board 
the Bonito, for the Genoese fleet was seen lying in the bay. 
The distant fleet must then form that of Pisani. 

"See!" Francis exclaimed; "the Genoese have just caught 
sight of them, and are hoisting sail They are either going to 
meet them or to run away. Our vessels are the most numerous; 
but no, there is not much difference. Pisani has fourteen ships, 
but some must be tabling behind, or have been lost. How 
many do you make them out to be, captain ? " 

"I think there are only nine," the captain answered, "and 
that ia just the number of the Genoese." 

"Then Fieschi will fight if he is not a coward," Matteo said; 
" but, in that case, why are they making out to seal " 

" Fieschi may not care to be attacked at anchor," the captain 
replied; "that would give all the advantage to us; besides, if 
they were beaten there would be but httle chance of any of 
them escaping. No, be is right to make out to sea, but blow- 
ing OS it is it will be next to impossible for him to flght there. 
Two vessels could hardly get alongside to board in such a sea 
as this. I expect Fieschi thinks that we shall never attack 
him in such a storm; but Pisani would fight if it were a 
hurricane." 
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It did indeed seem almost impossible to fight in such a se& 
The ^onilo waa rolling, gunwale under. Her sail had been 
reduced to its smallest proportions, and yet, when the squalls 
struck her she waa laid completely over on her side. But the 
rival admirals were too anxious to fight to be deterred by the 
difficulty, and both were bent upon bringing on an action at once, 

" I would give anything to be on board one of our galleys," 
Matteo said. "It is horrible standing here doing nothing, 
when such a fight as this is going to begin." 

"Cannot we edge down towards them, captaini" Francis 
asked. "I do not mean that we should take part in the fight, 
for we have but a hundred men, and the galleys must each 
carry atleast three times as many; still we might be near enough 
to see Eomething, and perhaps to ^ve succour to any disabled 
ship that drops out of the fight" 

" I will do so if you like, Messer Francisco," the captain said, 
"if you will take the responsibility; but if our side gets the 
worst of it, you must remember that the Bonito may be cap- 
tured." 

" I don't think there's much chance of Pisani being beaten 
by an enemy no stronger than himself," Francis said; "and even 
if they should be victorious, the Genoese will certainly have 
enough on their hands with repairing damages and securing 
prisoners to think of setting off in chase of a ship like ours." 

" That is true enough," the captain agreed, for he was indeed 
as anxious as Francis and Matteo to witness the stru^le. 

The vessels on both sides were under canvas, for it waa im- 
possible to row in such a seat As soon as they approached each 
other both fleets broke up, and the vessels each singling an 
opponent out, the combat began. It was a singular one, and 
differed widely from ordinary sea-fights of the time, in which 
the combatants always tried to grapple with their enemies and 
carry them by boarding. This waa almost impossible now, for 
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it seemed that the vessels would be dashed in pieces like egg- 
shells were they to strike each other. Clouds of missiles were 
poured from one to the other; the archers plied their bows; 
great machines hurled javelins and big stones, and the crash 
of the blows of the latter gainst the sides of the ships sounded 
even above the noise of the wind and waves and the shouting 
of the combatants. As for the cannon with which all the 
galleys were armed, they were far too cumbroua and unmanage- 
able to be worked in such weather. 

Sometimes one vessel, lifted on the crest of a wave while its 
opponent lay in a hollow, swept its decks with terrible effect; 
while- a few seconds later the advantage was on the other 
side. 

For a long time neither party seemed to gain any advantage. 
Great numbers were killed on both sides, but victory did not in- 
chne either way, untU the mast of one of the Venetian galleys was 
struck by a heavy stone and went over the sid& She at once 
fell out of the line of the battle, her opponent keeping close to 
her, pouring in volumes of missiles, while the sea, taking ber 
on the broad side, washed numbers of her crew overboard. Her 
opponent, seeing that she was altogether helpless, left her to be 
taken possession of afterwards, and made for Fisani's galley, 
which was distinguished by ito flag at the masthead, ^id was 
maintaining a desperate conflict with the galley of Fieschi 

The admiral's ship was now swept with missiles from both 
sides, and when his adversaries saw that his c^e^v was greatly 
weakened they prepared to close, in spite of the state of the 
sea. If Pisani himself could be captured there would remain 
but seven Venetian ships to the nine Genoese, and victory was 
certain. 

The captain of the £<mito had lashed together some heavy 
spars and thrown them overboard, having fastened a strong 
rope to them, and was riding bead to the waves by means 
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of this sea anchor, at a distnnce of about half a mile from the 
ooDflict A cry of grief and rage had arisen when the crew saw 
that one of their galleys was disabled, and their excitement be- 
came intense when they saw the unequal struggle which Piaani 
was maintaining. 

" They are preparing to board, captain," Francis said. "We 
must go to the admiral's aid; if his ship is captured the battle 
is lost" 

"I am ready, Messer Francisco, if you authorize me." 
"Certainly I do," Francis said. "The loss or capture of the 
Monito is as nothing in comparison to the importance of saving 

The captain gave the order for the hawser to be cut and the 
sail hoisted. A cheer broke from the crew as they saw what 
was to be done. Their arms had been served out at the begin- 
ning of the contest, and they now seized them and gathered in 
readiness to take part in the fighL 

The two Genoese galleys had thrown their grapnels and 
made fast, one on each side of Pisani's galley. The bulwarks 
were stove in and splintered as the vessels rolled, and the rigging 
of the three ships became entangled. The Genoese sprang on 
to the deck o'f Pisani's galley, with shouts of triumph, but they 
were met by the admiral himself, wielding a mighty battle-ute, 
and the survivors of his crew. 

The combat was still raging when the Bonilo sailed swiftly 
lip. Her sails were lowered as she came alongside, and she was 
lashed to one of the galleys. But this manoeuvre was not per- 
formed without loss. As she approached with the Venetian 
flag flying at her masthead, the Genoese archers on the poop of 
the galley, who had hitherto been pouring their missiles among 
Pisani's men, turned round and opened fire upon this new foe. 
Their arrows did Itn more execution here than they had done 
among the armour-clad soldiers of the state. The captain fell 
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dead with an arrow which atruck him full in the throat, and 
ten or twelve of the Bailors fell on the deck beside him. 

"Pour in one volley," Francis shouted; "then throw down 
your bows, aod take to your axes and follow me." 

The instant tho vessel was lashed Francis sprang on to the 
deck of the galley. Matteo was by hie eido, Giuseppi just 
behind, and tho whole crew followed. Climbing first upon the 
poop, thoy fell upon the archers, who, after a short struggle, 
were cut down; then, descending again to the waist of the 
galley, they leaped on to the deck of Pisani'a ship, and fell upon 
the rear of the Genoese. These were taken completely by sur- 
prise. Absorbed in the stru^le in which they were engaged, 
they had noticed neither the approach of the Soniio, nor the 
struggle on board their own galley, and supposed that another 
of the Venetian war-ahips had come up to the assistance of 
their admiral. 

Taken then by surprise, and finding themselves thus between 
two bands of foes, they fought irresolutely, and the crew of 
the Bonito, with their heavy axes, cut down numbers of them, 
and fighting their way through the mass, joined the diminished 
force of Pisani. 

The admiral shouted the battle-cry of "St. Mark!" his fol- 
lowers, who had begun to give way to despair, rallied at the 
arrival of this unlooked-for reinforcement, and the whole fell 
upon the Genoese with fury. 

The latter fought stoutly and steadily now, animated by the 
voice and example of Fieschi himself; but their assurance of 
victory was gone, and they were gradually beaten back to the 
deck of their admiral's ship. Here they made desperate efforts 
to cut the lashings and free the vessel; but the yards had got 
interlocked and the rigging entangled, and the Venetians sprang 
on to the deck of the ship, and renewed the conflict there. 
For some time the struggle was doubtful; the Genoese had 
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Btil] the advantage in numbers, but they were disheartened at 
the success, which they had deemed certain, having been so 
suddenly and unexpectedly snatched from their grasp. 

The presence of Pisani in itself doubled the strength of the 
Venetians. He was the most popular of their commanders, 
and each strove to imitate the example which be set them. 
After ten minutes' hard fighting the result was no longer 
doubtful Many of the Genoese ran below; others threw down 
their arms ; and their admiral at last, seeing further resistance 
was hopeless, lowered his sword and surrendered. 

No sooner had resistance ceased than Pisani turned to 
Francis, who had been fighting by his side: 

" I thank you, in the name of myself and the republic," he 
said. " Where you have sprung from, or how you came here, 
I know not. You seemed to me to have fallen from heaven to 
our assistance just at the moment when all was lost Who 
are you ) I seem to know your face, though I cannot recall 
where I have seen it." 

"I am Francis Hammond, Measer PisanL I had the honour 
of seeing you at the house of my patron, Signor Polani, and 
you were good enough to offer to take me with you to sea." 

"Oh, 1 remember now!" Pisani said. "But how came you 
heret" 

"I came in the Bonilo, one of Polani's ships. She is 
lying outside the farther of the Venetian galleys. We bring 
from Venice some of the stores for which you sent We were 
lying off watching the battle, until we saw that you were 
sore beset and in need of help, and could then no longer 
remain inactive. Our captain was killed by an arrow as we 
ranged up alongside of the galley, and I am now in command. 
This is my friend, Matteo Oiustiniani, a volunteer on board 
the Bonito." 

" I remember you, Master Matteo," Pisani said, as he shook 
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him by the band. " I have Been you often at your father's 
tiousa I shall have to give him a good account of yon, for 
I saw you fighting bravely. But we will talk more of this after- 
wards. We must set to work to separate the galleys, or we 
shall have them grinding each other to pieces. Then we must 
hasten to the assistance of our friends." 

The Genoese prisoners were all fastened below, and the 
Venetians then set to work to cut the lashings and free the 
rigging of the ships. 

Francis kept only twenty men on board the Bonito; the re- 
mainder were distributed between the two captured Genoese 
galleys, and the admiral turned his attention to the hattla 
But it was already almost over. The sight of the Venetian 
flag at the mastheads of the admiral's ship and the other 
galley struck dismay into the Genoeea Five of their ships 
immediately hoisted alt canvas and made off, while the other 
two, surrounded by the Venetian galleys, hauled down their 
flags. 

The battle had been a sanguinary one, and but eight hun- 
dred men were found alive on board the four galleys captured. 
The fight is known in history as the battle of Porto d'Anzo. 

The struggle had lasted nearly the whole day, and it was 
growing dark when the Venetian fleet, with their prizes, 
anchored under shelter of the land. 

All night long the work of attending upon the wounded went 
on, and it was daybreak before the wearied crews lay down for 
repose. In the afternoon Pisani hoisted a signal for the cap- 
tains of the galleys to come on board; and in their presence he 
formally thanked Francis, in the name of the republic, for the 
aid he had afforded him at the most critical moment Had it 
not been for that aid, he acknowledged that he and his crew 
must have succumbed, and the victory would assuredly have 
fallen to the Genoese. 
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After the meetjng was over bs took Francis into Im c&bin, 
and again o&ered him a post in his own ship. 

" Were your merit properiy rewarded," he said, " I would 
appoint you at once to the command of a galley ; bat to do bo 
would do you no service, for it would excite against you the 
jealousy of all the youi^ nobles in the fleet. Besides, you are 
so young, that although the council at home cannot but acknow- 
ledge the Tastnesa of the service yon have rendered, they might 
make your age an excuse for refusing to confirm the appoint- 
ment; but if you like to come as my third officer, I can promise 
you that you shall have rapid promotion, and speedily be in 
command of a galley. We Venetians have no prejudice agMust 
foreigners. They bold very high commands, and, indeed, our 
armies in the field are frequently commanded by foreign 
captains." 

Francis thanked the admiral heartily for his offer, but said 
that his father's wishes and bis own led him to adopt the life 
of a merchant, and that, under the patronage of Messer Polani, 
bis prospects were so good that he would not exchange them 
even for a command under the state of Venica" 

"You are quite right, lad," the admiral stud. "All govern- 
ments are nngrateful, and republics most of alL Where all are 
supposed to be equal, there is ever envy and jealousy against 
one who rises above the rest. The multitude is fickle and easily 
ledj and the first change of fortune, however slight, is seized 
upon by enemies as a cause of complaint, and the popular hero 
of to-day may be an exile to-morrow. Like enough I shall see 
the inside of a Venetian prison some day." 

"Impossible, signorT' Francis exclaimed; "the people would 
tear to pieces anyone who ventnred to malign you." 

"Just at present, my lad; just at present But I know my 
countrymen. They are not as light-heart«d and fickle as those 
of Genoa; but they are easily led, and will shout 'A basso!' as 
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easily aa ' Vivat' Time will show. I was within aa ace of 
being defeated to-day; and you may not be close at hand to 
come to my rescue nert time. And now to bnaineaa. 

" To-morrow morning I will set the crewa to get out your 
stores, and distribute them as required, and will place four 
hundred prisoners in your hold, and you shall carry them to 
Venice with my despatches announcing the victory. The other 
four hundred Genoese I shall send in the galley that was dis- 
masted yesterday to Gandia, to be imprisoned there. I shall 
send prize crews home in the galleys we have captured; and as 
soon as they are refitted and manned, and rejoin me, I shall sail 
in search of Doria and hia fleet I shall first cruise np the 
Adriatic, in case he may have gone that way to threaten 
Venice, and I can the more easily receive such Teinforcemeuts 
as may have been prepared for me." 

The following day was spent in unloading the vessel. This 
was accomplished by nightfall The prisoners were then put 
on hoard. Francis at once ordered sail to be set, and the 
B(m.iio was started on her homeward voyage. 

As soon as the Bonilo was signalled in sight Signor Polani 
went down to the port to meet her, to ascertain where she bad 
fallen in with the fleet, for there was great anxiety in Venice, 
as no news had been received from Pisani for more than ten 
days. The vessel had just passed through the entrance between 
the islands when the gondola, with her owner, was seen approach- 
ing. Francis went to the gangway to receive him. 

" Why, what has happened, Francisco?" Polani asked, as the 
boat neared the side of the ship. " Half your bulwark is car- 
ried away, and the whole side of the ship is scraped and scored. 
She looks as if she had been rubbing against a rock." 

" Not quite so bad as that, Messer Polani She has been 
grinding against a Genoese galley." 

"Against a Genoese galley!" the merchant repeated in sur- 
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prise, stopping in his passage up the rope-ladder, which had bticn 
lowered for him. " Why, how is thatJ But never mind that 
now; first tell me what is the news from the fleet?" 

" There ia great news," Francis replied. " The admiral fell in 
with Fieachi off Autium. There were nine ships on each side, 
and the battle took place in a, storm. We were victorions, and 
captured four of the Genoese galleys, with Fieschi himself and 
eight hundred prisoners ; the rest fled. Fieachi is now in my 
cabin and four hundred prisoners in the hold." 

" This is indeed great news," the merchant aaid, " and will 
be an immense relief to Venice. We were getting very anxious, 
for had Fisani been defeated there was nothing to prevent the 
Genoese ravaging our coasts, and even assaUing Venice itself. 
But where is the captainT" 

"I regret to say, sir, that he has been killed, as well as 
twenty-seven of the sailors, and many of the others are more 
or less severely wounded. I am the bearer of despatches from 
the admird to the council" 

" Then get into my gondola and come along at once," Polani 
said. "I deeply regret the death of the captain and siulors; 
yon shall tell me all about it aa we come along; we must not 
delay a moment in carrying this great news ashore. Have you 
got the despatchest" 

" Yea, signer. I put them tnto my doublet when I saw you 
approaching, thinking that you would probably wish me to 
take them on shore at once." 

"And now tell me all about the battle," the merchant said 
as soon as they had taken their seats in the gondola. "You 
say there were nine ships on either side. Pisani sailed away 
with fourteen; has he lost the remainder!" 

" They came up next day," Francis replied. " The fleet was 
in a port north of Antium when the news came that Fieschi's 
fleet was there. Five of the galleys had been dismantled and 
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were under repair, and Pisani would not wait for them to be 
got into fighting order, as he was afraid lest Fieechi might 
weigh anchor and escape if he delayed an hour. He learned 
that the Genoese had nine ships with him, and as he had 
himself this number ready for sea he sailed at once. The 
weather was stormy and the sea very high when he appeared 
within sight of Antium. Fieschi sailed boldly out to meet 
him. The battle lasted all day, for it was next to impossible 
to board; but in the end, as I say, four Oenoese galleys sur- 
rendered and the rest fled. It was a terrible sight; for it 
seemed at every moment as if the waves would bnrl the vessels 
against each otherr.^d bo break them into fragments; bnt in 
no caae did such an accident happen." 

"Why, you speak as if you saw it, Franciscol Had you 
joined the admiral before the battle took placel" 

" No, signor; we arrived near Antium on the evening before 
the fight and heard of Fieschi's presence there, therefore we 
anchored south of the promontory. In the morning we put out, 
intending to sail well out to sea and so pass the Genoese, who 
were not likely in such weather to put out to question a sail 
passing in the distance; but as we made off from land we saw 
Pisani's fleet approaching. Then as Fieschi put to sea and we 
saw that the battle was imminent, there was nothing for us to 
do but to lie to and wait for the battle to be over before we 
delivered our stores, having little doubt that Pisani would be 
victorious." 

"Then had the battle gone the otlier way," the merchant 
said, "the Benito at the present moment would probably be 
lying a prize in the harbour of Genoa!" 

"We did not lose sight of the probability of that, signor, 
but thought that, if the Genoese should gain a victory, they 
would be too busy with their prizes and prisoners, if not too 
crippled, to pursue us, and we reckoned that in such weather 
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the Bimiio would be able to sail quite as fast as any of the 



"And now tell me about your affairs, Francisco. Where 
was it you fell In with the Genoese galley, and by what miracle 
did you get off)" 

" It was in the battle, sir. One of the Venetian galleys had 
dropped out of the fight disabled, and its opponent went to the 
assistance of their admiral's ship, which was engaged with 
PiBaui They attempted to hoard him on both sides, and, seeing 
that he was in great peril, and that if his ship was taken the 
battle would be as bad as lost, we thought that you yourself 
would approve of our going to his assistance. This we did, and 
engaged one of their galleys; and, as her crew were occupied 
with the admiral, we took them by surprise, and created such 
a diversion that he succeeded, with what assistance we could 
give him, in capturing both his opponents." 

"That was well done indeed," Polani said warmly. "It was 
a risky matter indeed for you, with sailors unprotected by 
armour, to enter into a combat with the iron-clad soldiers of 
Genoa. And so the captain and twenty-seven of the men were 
killed! You must have had some brisk fighting!" 

" The capttun and many of the men were shot by the Genoese 
archers as we ranged up alongside their vessel; the others were 
killed in hand-to-hand fighting." 

"And my cousin Matteo, what has become of himl" Polani 
asked suddenly. "I trust he is not among the killed!" 

" He is unharmed," Francis repUed. " He fought gallantly, 
and the admiral the nest day offered to take him on board his 
own ship, many of the volunteers serving on board having been 
killed. Matteo of course accepted the offer," 

"He would have done better to have stayed on board my 
ship for another two years," Polani said, "and learned his busl- 
ness. He would have made a far better sailor than he can 
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ever become on board a state galley; but I never expected him 
to stick to it. He has no earnestness of purpose, and is too 
particular about hia dress to care about the rough life of a real 
seaman." 

"He has plenty of courage, sir, and I have always found him 
a staunch friend." 

" No doubt he has courage," the merchant said. " He comes 
of good blood and could hardly be a. coward. I think he is a 
good-hearted lad too, and will, I hsve no doubt, make a brave 
commander of a galley; but more than that Matteo is never 
likely to become." 

"Your daughters are well, I hope!" Francis asked. 

"Quite well; but you will not find them at home — they 
sailed three days ago in the Lido for Corfu. They are going 
to stay for a time at my villa there. That affair of last year 
shook them both, and I thought it better that they should go 
away for a change — the hot months here are trying, and often 
unhealthy. I will go over myself next week to be with them." 

They were now approaching the Piazzetta, and Polani shouted 
out to various acquaintances he met in passing gondolas the 
news that Pisani had gained a great victor}', and had captured 
the Genoese admiral with four of bis galleys. The gondolas at 
once changed their course, and accompanied them to gather 
further details of the fight. The news was shouted to other 
passing boats, and by the time they reached the steps of the 
Piazzetta a throng was round them. Those on shore shouted 
out the news, and it spresd rapidly from mouth to mouth; the 
shopkeopers left their stores and the loungers on the Piazzetta 
ran up, and it was with difficulty that Polani and Francis could 
make their way through the shouting and excited crowd to 
the entrance of the ducal palace. 

Polani at once led Francis to the doge, to whom he gave an 
account of the action. Messengers were immediate)}' despatched 
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to some of the members of the council, for it was to them that 
the deapatehcs bod to be delivered. As soon as a sufficient 
number to transact the business had arrived at the palace the 
doge himself led Francis to the council chamber. 

" Is the news that we heard shouted in the streets as we 
came thither true, your highness)" one of the counciUora asked 
as they entered, " that our fleet has gained a victory over the 
Genoese 1" 

"I am happy to say that it is quite truej but this young 
gentleman is the bearer of despatches from the admiral, and 
these will doubtless give us all particulars." 

"Admiral Pisani has chosen a strange messenger for so 
important a despatch," one of the party hostile to the admiral 
said. " It is usual to send despatches of this kind by a trusted 
officer, and I do not think it respectful either to the council or 
the republic to send home the news of a victory by a lad like 
this." 

"The admiral apparently chose this young gentleman because, 
owing to the death of his captain, be was in command of the 
ship which Messer Polani placed at the service of the republic, 
and which was present at the fight. The admiral intended, as 
I hear, to set out at once in search of the fleet of Doria, and 
doubtless did not wish to weaken himself by despatching a 
state galley with the news; bnt perhaps he may explain the 
matter in his despatches." 

Several other councillors had by this time arrived, and the 
despatches were opened. The admiral's account of the engage- 
ment was brief, for he was fonder of the sword than the pen. 
He stated that having obtained news that Fieschi's fleet was at 
anchor under the promontory of Antium he sailed thither with 
nme ships, these being all that were at the moment fit to take 
to sea; that Fieschi had sailed out to meet bim, and that an 
engagement had taken place in the storm, which prevented the 
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ships from pursuing their tiBual tactica and compelled them to 
fight with misBiles at & distance. The despatch then went on: 

" We fought all day, and the upshot of it was we captured 
four of their gaUeys, the admiral himself, and eight hundred 
prisoners. Fortunately it is unnecessary for me to give your 
seignory the details of the fighting, as these can be fumiahed 
you hy Messor Francisco Hammond, who will hand you these 
despatches. He was a witness of the action on the Bonito, 
which had that morning arrived at Antium with some of the 
stores you despatched me. I have selected this young gentle- 
man as the bearer of these despatches because it is to him I 
entirely owe it that I am not at the present moment a prisoner 
in Genoa, and to him the republic owes that we yesterday won 
a victory. 

"I was attacked by Fieschi and by another galley, and in 
spite of the weather they cast grapnels on to my ship and 
boarded me. I had already lost half of my crew by their 
missUes, and things were going very badly with us, when the 
Boniio came up to our assistance and grappled with one of the 
galleys. Her captain was killed, but Messer Hammond — 
of whom Poloni has so high an opinion that he had ap- 
pointed him second in command — led his men to my rescue. 
They boarded the galley and slew those who remained on 
board, and then, crossing on to my ship, fell upon the rear of 
the Genoese who were pressing us backwards. His sailors, 
undefended as they were by armour, fought like demons with 
their axes, and, led by Messer Hammond, cut their way through 
the enemy and joined me. 

"This reinforcement gave fresh strength and spirit to my men, 
who had a minute before thought that all was lost Together 
we fell upon the Genoese before they could recover from their 
aurprisei heat them hack into their admiral's ship, and following 
them there forced them to surrender. Messer Hammond 
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fought by my side, and although but a lad in years he shoved 
himself a sturdy man-at^nns, and behaved with a coolness and 
bravery beyond prais& I hereby recommend him to your 
gracious consideration, for assuredly to him it is due that it is 
I, aod not Fieschi, who is writing to announce a victory." 

A murmur of surprise from the councillors greeted the read- 
ing of this portion of the letter. When it was concluded the 
doge was the first to speak. 

" You have indeed deserved well of the republic, Messer 
Hammond, for we know that Admiral Piaani is not one to 
give undue praise or to exaggerate in aught. This is news to 
me, signors, as well as to you, for in his narrative to me of the 
events of the fight, he passed over his own share in it, though 
Messer Polani, who accompanied him, did say that hie ship 
had taken some part in the fight, and that the captain and 
twenty-seven men had been killed. Now, young sir, as the 
admiral has referred us to you for a detailed narrative of the 
battle, we will thank you to tell us all yon witnessed, omitting 
no detail of the occurrences." 

Francis accordingly gave a full account of the action, and 
gave great praise to his crew for the valour with which they 
had fought agunst the heavy-armed Genoese. When he had 
concluded the doge said : 

" We thank you for your narrative, Messer Hammond, as 
well as for the great service you have rendered the state. 
Will you now leave us, as we have much to debate on regard- 
ing this and other matters, and to arrange for the reinforce- 
menU for which I see by his letter the admiral asks. Will 
you ask Messer Polani to remain in attendance for a while, as 
we wish to consult with him as to ships and other matters 1 As 
to yourself, we shall ask you to come before us again shortly." 

After Francis had left, the council first voted that five 
ducats should be given to every man of the crew of the Btmito, 
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and that the widovs of those who had been slam should be 
provided for at the expense of the state. They deferred the 
question as to the honours which should be conferred upon 
Francis until they had consulted PolanL State barges were at 
once sent off to bring in the prisoners from the ship, and prepara- 
tions made for their accommodation, for Venice always treated 
prisoners taken in war with the greatest kindness, an example 
which Genoawas very far from following. Then Polani was sent 
for, and the question of stores and ships gone into. Orders 
were issued for redoubled activity in the arsenal, and it was 
arranged that several ships belonging to Polani and others 
should be at once purchased for the service of the state. Then 
they asked him for his opinion as to the reward which should 
be given to Francis. Upon the merchant expressing his igno- 
rance of any special service his young friend had rendered, the 
passage from Pisani's letter relating to him was read out 

" The lad is as modest as he is brave," the merchant said, 
"for although of course he told me that the ship had taken 
some part in the fight, and had done what it could to assist the 
admiral, in which service the captain and twenty-seven men 
had lost their lives, I had no idea of the real nature of the 
encounter. I feel very proud of the service he has rendered 
the state, for be has rendered me as a private individual 
no lees important service, and I regard him as my adopted son 
and my future partner in my business. Such being the case, 
signore, he needs no gift of money from the state." 

" He has not^ of course, being still a minor, taken up his 
papers of naturalization as a citizen?" the doge said. 

" No, your highness, nor is it his intention to do sa I spoke 
to him on the subject once, and he said that although he 
regarded Venice with affection, and would at all times do every- 
thing in his power for the state, he could not renounce his 
birthplace, as an Englishman, by taking an oath of allegiance 
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to another stato, &nd that probably he should after a time 
return to his native country. I pointed out to him that althoi^h 
foreigners were given every facility for trade in Venice it would 
be a grievous disadvantage to him in the islands, and especially 
with countries such as Egypt, the Turks, and the Eastern empire, 
with whom we had treaties, as, unlesa he were a Venetian, he 
would be unable to trade with them. 

" He fully saw the force of my argument, but persisted in 
his determinatioa If you ask my opinion, therefore, eignors, 
and you do not think the honour too great, I would suggest 
that the highest and most acceptable honour that could be 
bestowed upon him would be that which you have at variona 
times conferred upon foreign personages of distinction, namely, 
to grant him the freedom of Venice, and inscribe his name 
upon the list of her citizens, without requiring of him the 
renunciation of bis ovm country or the taking the oath of 
allegiance." 

"The honour is assuredly a great and exceptional one," the 
doge said, "but eo is the service that he has rendered. He has 
converted what would have been a defeat into a victory, and 
has saved Venice 6x>m a grave periL Will you retire for a 
few minutes, signor, and we will then announce to you the 
result of our deliberations on the matter." 
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IN MOCBNIQO'S POWER. 

s fully nil hour before Polani was recalled to the 
cil chamber. He saw at once by the flushed 
and angry faces of Borne of the council that the 
debate had been a hot one. At this he was not 
surprised, for he knew that the friends and connections of 
Buggiero Mocenigo would vehemently oppose the su^stion 
he had made. The doge announced the decisioa 

"The council thank you for your su^estion, Signor Polani, 
and have resolved by a majority to confer upon Messer 
Francisco Hammond the high honour of placing his name upon 
the list of the citizens of Venice without requiring from him the 
oaths of allegiance to the state. As such an honour has never 
before been conferred, save upon personages of the highest 
tank, it will be a proof of the gratitude which Venice feels 
towards one who has done her such distinguished service. 
The decree to that efiect will be published to-morrow." 

The merchant retired highly gratifled. The honour waa a 
great and signal one, and the material advantages conBiderabi& 
The fact that Francis was a foreigner had been the sole obstacle 
which had presented itself to bim in associating him with his 
business, for it would prevent Francis from trading personaUy 
with any of the countries in which Venetian citizens enjoyed 
special ailvantages. Francis was immensely gratified when b« 
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heard from the merchant of the honour to be conferred upon 
him; it was of all others the reward he would have selected had 
a free choice been given him, but it was so great and unusual 
an honour that he could indeed scarcely credit it when the 
merchant told him the result of his ioterviews with the council 

The difiiculty which his being a foreigner would throw in 
the way of his career as a merchant in Eastern waters had been 
frequently in his mind, and would, he foiesaw, greatly lessen 
his usefulness, but that he should be able to obtain naturaliza- ' 
tion without renouncing his allegiance to England he had never 
even hoped. 

" It is a very high honour, doubtless," Polani said, " but no 
whit higher than you deserve; besides, after all it costs Venice 
nothing, and money is scarce at present At any rate I can 
congratulate myself as well as you, for I foresaw many difficul- 
ties in our way. Although tlie ships carrying the Venetian flag 
could enter the ports of all countries trading with us, you would 
personally be liable to arrest at any time on being denounced 
as not being a native of Venice, which you assuredly would be 
by my rivals in trade." 

The next day a bulletin was published, giving the substance of 
Pisani's despatch, and announcing that in token of the gratitude 
of the republic for the grciit service he had rendered, Messer 
Hammond would be at once granted the freedom of Venice, 
and his name inserted on the list of her citizens. 

During these two days the delight of Venice at the news of 
the victory had been extreme. The houses had been decorated 
with fl^js, and the bells of all the churches had peeled out joy- 
ously. Crowds assembled round the Polani Palace, and insisted 
upon Franda making his appearance, when they greeted him 
with tremendous shouts of applausa Upon the evening of 
the second day he said to Polani : 

"Have you any ship fit for sea, signer, because if so I pray 
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you to send me away, no matter where I cannot stand this. 
Since the decree was published this morning I have not had a 
moment's peace, and it is too absurd when I did no more than 
any sailor on board the ship. If it went on I should very soon 
be heartily sorry I ever interfered on behalf of the admiral" 

The merchant smiled. 

" I have half promised to take you with me to the reception 
at the Persanis' this evening, and have had a dozen requests of 
a similar nature for every night this week and nexL" 

"Then if yon have no ship ready, signor, I will charter a 
fishing-boat, engage a couple of men, and go off for a fortnight; 
by the end of that time something fresh will have hap- 
pened." 

"I can send you off if you really wish it, Francisco, the first 
thing to-morrow morning. I am despatching a small craft with 
a message to my agent in Corfu, and with letters for my 
daughters; they will be delighted to see you, and indeed I 
shall be glad to know that you are with them, until I can wind 
up several affairs which I have in hand, and join them mysel£ 
She is fast, and you should be at Corfu in eight-and-forty hours 
after suling." 

Francis gladly embraced the offer, and started the next mor- 
ning. The vessel was a small one, designed either to sail or row. 
Her crew consisted of twenty men, who rowed sixteen sweeps 
when the wind was light or unfavourabla She was an open 
boat, except that she was decked at each end, a small cabin 
being formed aft for the captain, and any passengers there 
might be on board, while the crew stowed themselves in the 
little forecastle. 

When the boat was half-way across a sul was seen approach- 
ing, and the captain recognized her as one of Polanl's vessels. 

" In that case," Francis said, " we may as well direct our 
course so as to pass them within hniling distance. When you 
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approach them hoist the Polani flag, and signal to them to 
lay ta" 

This was done, and the two craft brought ap within thirty 
yards of each other. The captain appeared at the side of tlie 
vessel, and doffed his cap wlien he recognized Francis. 

" Have you any news from the East)" the latter asked. 

" But little, signor. A few Genoese pirates are among the 
islands, and are reported to have made some captures, but 
I have seen none. There is nothing new from Constantinople; 
no fresh attempt has been made by the emperor to recapture 
Tenedos." 

" Did you touch at Corfu on your way backl" 

" I left there yesterday, signor. A strange craft has been 
reported as having been seen on the coast. She carries no flag, 
but from her appearance she is judged to be a Moor." 

" But we are at peace with the Moors," Francis said, " and 
it is years since they ventured on any depredations excepting 
on their own waters." 

"That is so, signor, and I only tell you what was the report 
at Corfu. She appeared to be a swift craft, rowing a great 
many oars. Her movements certainly seem mysterious, as she 
has several times appeared off the coasts Two vessels which 
sailed from Cyprus, and wei-e to have touched at Corfu, had 
not arrived there when I left, and they say that several others 
are overdue. I do not say that has anything to do with the 
strange galley, hut it is the general opinion in Corfu that it has 
something to do with it, and I am the bearer of letters from the 
governor to the seigaory, praying that two or three war ships 
may at once be sent down to the island." 

"It looks strange, certainly," Francis said; "but I cannot 
believe that any Moorish pirates would be so daring as to come 
up into Venetian waters." 

" I should not have thought so either, eignor; but it may be 
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that, knowing there is war between Venice and Genoa, and that 
the Btate galleys of the republics, inatead of being scattered 
over the seas, are now collected iu fleets and thinking only of 
fighting each other, they might CDusider it a good opportunity 
for picking prizes." 

"It is a good opportunity certainly," Francis said; "but they 
would know that Venice would sooner or later reckon with 
them and would demand it fourfold indemnity for any losses 
her merchants may have suffered. However, I will not detain 
you longer. Will you tell Signor Polani that you met us, and 
that we were making good progress and hoped to reach Corfu 
some time to-morrow 3" 

" This is a curious thing about this galley," the captain of 
the boat said to Francis as the men again dipped their oars 
into the water and the boat once more proceeded on the 
way, 

" It is much more likely to be a Genoese pirate than a 
Moor," Francis said. "They may have purposely altered their 
rig a httle in order to deceive vessels who may sight tliem. It is 
very many years since any Moorish craft have been bold enough 
to commit acta of piracy on this side of Sicily. However, we 
must hope that we shall not fall in with her, and if we see 
anything answering to her description we will give it a wide 
bertL Besides, it is hardly likely they would interfere with so 
small a craft as onrs, for they would be sure we should be 
carrying no cargo of any great value." 

"Twenty Christian slaves would fetch money among the 
Moors," the captain said. "Let ns hope we shall see nothing 
of them; for we should have do chance of resistance against 
auch a crafty and she would go two feet to our one." 

The next morning Francis was aroused by a hurried sum< 
mons from the captain. Half-awake, and wondering what 
could be the cause of the call, for the boat lay motionless on 
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the water, be bnrried out from the little cabin. Day had just 
broken, the sky woa aglow with ruddy light in the east. 

" Look there, signorl"tiiecaptaiB said, pointing to the south. 
"The watch made them out a quarter of an hour since, but, 
thinking nothing of it, they did not call me. What do you 
think of thatt" 

Two vessels were lying in close proximity to each other at a 
•listance of about two miles from the boat One of them was a 
large trader, the other was a long galley rigged quite differently 
to those of either Venice or Genoa. 

" That is the craft they were speaking of," the captain eaid. 
" There is no mistaking her. Sbe may be an Egyiitian or a 
Moor, but certainly she comes from the African coast" 

" Or is got up in African fashion," Francis said. " She may 
lie, as we agreed yesterday, a Genoese masquerading in that 
fashion in order to be able to approach our traders without 
their suspicions being aroused. She looks as if she has made 
a captive of that vessel I imagine she must have come np to 
her late yesterday evening, and has been at work all night 
stripping her. I hope she is too busy to attend to us." 

The sail had been lowered the instant the captain caught 
sight of the vessels, for there was scarcely enough wind to fill 
it, and the men were now rowing steadily. 

" I do not think she could have taken much of her cargb 
out; she is very deep in the water." 

"Very deep," Francis agreed. " She seems to me to be 
deeper than she did three minutes ago." 

"She is a great deal deeper than when we first caught sight 
of her," one of the sailors said. " She stood much higher in 
the water than the galley did, and now, if anything, the galley 
stands highest" 

"See!" the captain exclaimed suddenly, "the galley is row- 
ing her oars on the port bow and bringing her head round. 
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She hu Doticed na and is going to chase ub ! We h&ve seen too 
mucL Row, men — it is for life ! If they overtake ua it is a 
question hetiveen death and slavery among the Moore." 

A Midden exclamation from one of the men caused the cap- 
tain to glasce round again at the galley. She was alone now 
on the water — the trader had sunk I 

" So you take the helm, signor," the captain said, " all hands 
will help at the oars." 

Some of the oara were double banked, and beneath the 
strength of the twenty men the boat moved fast through the 
water. The galley was now rowing all her oara and in full pur- 
suit For a quarter of an hour not a word was spoken, every 
man on board waa doing his utmost Francis had glanced back- 
wards several times, and at the end of a quarter of an hour he 
could see that the distance between the boat and her pursuer 
had distinctly lesaened- 

"la she gaining on us!" the captain asked, for the cabin in 
the stem hid the galley from the eight of the oarsmen. 

"She is gaining," Francis said quietly, "but not rapidly. Row 
steadily, my lads, and do not despair. When they find bow 
alowly they gain they may give up the chaae and think us not 
worth the trouble. 

"Jacopo," he said to an old sailor who was rowing in the 
bow, and who already waa getting exhausted from the exer- 
tion, " do you lay in your oar and come aft. I will take your 
place." 

At the end of an hour the galley was little more than a 
quarter of a mile away. 

"We bad better stop," the captain said. "We have no chance 
of getting away, and the longer the chase the more furious they 
will be. What do you think, signer!" 

"I i^ree with you," Francis replied. "We have done all 
that we could. There is no use in rowing longer," 
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The oars fell motionlesa in the water, and a few minutes 
later the loDg galley came rushlDg up by their sida 

"A fine row you have given us, yoa dogs!" a man shouted 
angrily aa ahe came alongside. "If yon haven't something on 
board that will pay ub for the chose we have had it vnll be the 
worse for yon. What boat is that?" 

"It is the Naxos, and belongs to Mesaer Polani of Venice. 
We are bound to Corfu, and bear letters from the padrone to 
hia agent there. We have no cargo on hoard." 

"The letters perhaps may be worth more than any cargo 
such a boat would carry. So come on board and let us see 
what the excellent Polani says to hie agent. Now, make haste 
all of you, or it will be ^e worse for you." 

It was useless hesitating. The captain, Francis, and the crew 
stepped on board the galley. 

"Just look round her," the captain said to one of his sailors. 
" If there is anything worth taking take it, and then knock a 
hole in her bottom with your axe." 

Francis, as he stepped on board the galley, looked round at 
the crew. They were not Genoese, as he had expected, but a 
mixture of rufSans from all the ports in the Mediterranean, 
as he saw at once by their costumes. Some were Greeks from 
the islands, some Smymiots, Moors, and Spaniards; but the 
Moors predominated, nearly half the crew belonging to that 
race. Then he looked at the captain, who was eagerly perusing 
the documents the captain had handed him. As bis eye fell 
upon him Francis started, for he recognized at once the man 
whose designs he had twice thwarted, Euggiero Mocenigo, 
and felt that he was in deadly peril 

After reading the merchant's commnnicatioQ to his agent, 
Ruggiero opened the letter addressed to Maria. He had read 
but a few lines when he suddenly looked up, and then, with an 
expression of savage pleasing in his face, stepped up to Francin. 
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" So, MesBer Hammond, the good Polani sends yon to stay 
for a while with his daughters ! Truly, when I set out in chase 
this morning of that wretched row-boat, I little deemed that 
she carried a prize that I valued more than a loaded caravel! 
It is to you I owe it that I am an exile instead of being the 
honoured son-in-law of the wealthy Polani; it was your ac- 
cursed interference that brought all my misfortunes upon me ; 
but thank Heaven my vengeance has come at last! Take them 
all below," he said, turning to his men. "Put the heaviest 
irons yoa have got on this fellow, and fasten them with staples 
into the deck. You thought I was going to hang you or throw 
you overboard," be went on, turning to Francis. "Do not flatter 
yourself that your death will be so easy a one — you shall sufier 
a thousand torments before you diet" 

Francis had not spoken a word since Buggiero first turned 
to him, but had stood with a tranquil and almost contemptu- 
ous expression upon his face; but every nerve and muscle of 
his body were strained and in readiness to spring into action. 
He had expected that En^ero would at once attack him, and 
was determined to leap upon him and to sell his life as deadly 
as possible. 

The sailors seized Francis and his companions and thrust 
them down into the hold, which was already crowded with 
upwards of a hundred captives. He was chained with heavy 
manacles. In obedience to Ruggiero'e orders staples were 
driven through the links of his chain deep into the deck, so 
that he was forced to remain in a sitting or lying posture. The 
captain of the Naxos came and sat beside him. 

"Who is this pirate captain, Messer Francisco, who thus 
knows and has an enmity against youl By his speech he is 
surely a Venetian. And yet, how comes a Venetian in command 
of a pirate I" 

"That man is Buggiero Mocenigo — the same who twice 
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attempted to c&rry off Messer Folani's daughters. The second 
time he succeeded, and would have been tried for the offence 
by the state had he not, aided by a band of Paduans, escaped 
from the keeping of his guard." 

" Of course I heard of it, signer. I was away at sea at the 
time, but I heard bow you came up at the moment when 
the padrone's gondoliers had been overcome, and rescued his 
daugbtera And this is that villain Mocenigo, a disgrace to his 
name and family 1" 

"Kemember the name, captain, and tell it to each of your 
men, so that if they ever escape from this slavery into which, 
no doubt, he intends to sell you, they may tell it in Venice that 
Ru^ero Mocenigo is a pirate aud an ally of the Moors. As 
for me, there is, I think, but small chance of escape; but at any 
rate, if you ever reach Tenice you will be able to tell the 
padrone how it was that we never arrived at Corfu, and how I 
fell into the hands of his old enemy. Still, I do not despair 
that I may carry the message myself; there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip, and Mocenigo may have cause yet 
to regret that he did not make an end of me as soon as he got 
me into his hands." 

"It may be so," the captain said, "and indeed I cannot 
think that so brave a young gentleman is destined to die miser- 
ably at the hands of such a scoundrel as this man has shown 
himself to be. As for death, did it come but speedily and 
sharply, I would far sooner die than live a Moorish slav& 
Santa Maria, how they will wonder at home when the days go 
on and the Ifaaos does not return, and how at last they will 
give up all hope, thinking that she baa gone down in a sudden 
squall, and never dreaming that we are sold as slaves to the 
Moors by a countryman!" 

"Keep up your heart, captain; be sure that when the war 
with Genoa is over Venice will take the matter in hand. As you 
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knoiv, a vessel has already carried tidings thither of the depre- 
dation of a Moorish crniser, &nd she will take vengeance on the 
Moora, and may even force them to liberate the captivea they 
have taken; and besides, you may be sure, that the padrone, 
when he hears of the Moorish galley, and finds we never 
reached Corfu although the weather continued fine, will guess 
that we have fallen into her hands, and will never rest 
till he finds where we have been taken, and will ransom those 
who survive at whatever price they may put upon them." 

" He will do his best, I know, he is a good master to serve; 
but once a prisoner among the Moors, the hope of one's ever 
being heard of again la slight Sometimes, of course, men have 
been ransomed; but most, as I have heard, can never be found 
by their friends, however ready they may be to pay any ransom 
that might be asked. It just depends whether they are sold 
to a Moor living in a seaport or not; if they are, there would be 
no great difficulty in hearing of them, but if they are sold into 
the interior, no inquiries are ever likely to discover them." 

"You must hope for the best," Francis said. "Chances of 
escape may occur, and I have heard that Christian captives who 
have been released, say that the Moors are for the most part 
kind masters." 

"I have beard so, too," the captain said; "and anyhow, I 
would rather be a Moorish slave than lie in a Genoese dungeon, 
llie Genoese are not like us. When we take prisoners we treat 
them fairly and honourably, while they treat their prisoners 
worse than dc^s. I wish I could do something for yon, Measer 
Francisco; your case is a deal worse than ours. Listen, they 
are quarrelling up on deck!" 

There was indeed a sound of men in hot dispute, a trampling 
of feet, a clash of steel, and the sound of bodies falling. 

" It is not possible that one of our cruisers con have come 
up and is hoarding the jiirate," the captain said, "for no sail was 
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in Eight when we were brought here ; I loolced round the kst 
thing before I left the deck. What can they be fighting 
about!" 

" Likely enough as to their course. They have probably, from 
what we heard, taken uid sunk seTeral ships, and some may 
be in favour of returning to dispose of their booty, while others 
may be for cruising longer. I only hope that scoundrel Ru^ero 
ie among those we heard fall They are quiet now, and one 
party or the ot^er has evidently got the best of it. There, 
they are taking to the oan again." 

Several days paased; sometimes the oars were beard going, 
but generally the galley was under sail. The sailors brought 
down food and water morning and evening, but paid no other 
attention to the captivea Francis discussed with some of the 
other prisoners the chances of making a sudden rush on to the 
deck and overpowering the crew; but all their arms had been 
taken from them, and the galley, they calculated, contuned 
fully a hundred and fifty men; they noticed too, when the 
sailors brought down the food, a party armed and in readiness 
were assembled round the hatchway. 

At all other times the hatchway was nearly closed, being 
only left sufficiently open to allow a certain amount of air to 
pass down into the hold, and by the steady tramp of steps up 
and down they knew that two sentries were also on guard 
above. Most of the prisoners were so overcome with the mis- 
fortune which had befallen them and the prospect of a life in 
hopeless slavery, that they had no spirit to attempt any enter- 
prise whatever, and there was nothing to do but to wait the 
termination of the voyage. 

At the end of six days there was a bustle on deck, and the 
chain of the anchor was heard to run out Two or three hours 
afterwards the hatchway was taken oB. When the rest had 
ascended, two men came below with hammers, and drew the 
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staples which fastened Fr&ncis to the deck. On going up he 
was at first so blinded with the glare of the sonshine — after six 
days in almost total darknoss^that he could scarce see where 
he was. 

The ship was lying at anchor in a bay; the ahores were 
low, and n group of houses stood abreast of where the ship 
was anchored. By their appearance Francis saw at once that 
he was on the coast of Africa, or of some island near it The 
prisouers were ordered to descend into the boats which lay 
alongside, some saiiora taking their places with them. Rug- 
giero was not at first to be seen, but just as Francis was pre- 
paring to take his place in the boat he came out from the cabin. 
One of his arms was in a sling and his head bandaged. 

"Take special care of that prisoner," he said to the men. 
"Do not take off his chains, and place a sentinel at the door 
of the place of his confinement I would rather lose my share 
of all the spoil we have taken than he should escape me I" 

The shackles had been removed from the rest of the captives, 
and on landing they were driven into some huts which stood 
a little apart from the village. 

Francis was thrust into a small chamber with five or six com- 
panions. The next morning the other prisoners were called 
out, and Francis was left alone by himself all day. On their 
return in the evening they told him that all the prisoners 
had been employed in assisting to get out the cargo with 
which the vessel was crammed, and in carrying it to a lai^ 
storehouse in the village. 

" They must have taken a rich booty indeed," said one of 
the prisoners, who had already told Francis that he was the 
captain of tho vessel they had seen founder. "I could tell 
pretty well what all the bales contain by the manner of pack- 
ing, and I should say t^at there were the pick of the cargoes of 
a dozen ships there. All of us here belong to three ships, except 
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those tftken with you; bnt from the tftlk of the sailors, I heard 
that they had already aent off two batches of captives by 
another ship which was cruising in company of them. I also 
learned that tha quarrel which took place jost after you were 
captured arose from the fact that the captain wished a party 
to land, to carry off two women from somewhere in the island of 
Corfu; hut the crew insisted on first returning with the booty, 
urging, that if surprised by a. Venetian galley they might lose 
all the result of their toil This was the opinion of the majority, 
although a few sided with the captain, being induced to do so 
by the fact that he offered to give up all his share of the booty 
if they would do sa 

" The captain lost bis temper and drew his sword, but he and 
his party were quickly overpowered. Ho has kept to his cabin 
ever since, suffering, they say, more from rage than from his 
wounds. However, it seems that as soon as we and the cargo 
have been sold they are to start for Corfu to carry out the 
enterprise. We are on an island not very far from Tunis, and 
a fast rowing boat started early this morning to the mer- 
chants with whom they deal, for it seems that a certain 
amount of secrecy is observed, in order that if any complaints 
are made by Venice, the Moorish authorities may disclaim all 
knowledge of the matter." 

Two days later the prisoners captured were again led out, 
their guards telling them that the merchants who had been 
expected had arrived. Giuseppi, who had hitherto borne up 
bravely, was in an agony of grief at being separated from 
Francis. He threw himself upon the ground, wept, tore his 
hair, and besought the guards to let him share his master's fate, 
whatever that might be. He declared that he would kill him- 
self were they separated; and the guards would have been 
obliged to use force had not Francis be^ed Giuseppi not to 
struggle agtunst fate, but to go quietly, promising again and 
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again that, if he himself regained his freedom, he would not rest 
until Giuseppi was also set Bt liberty. At last the lad yielded, 
and soffered himself to he led away in a heart-broken state by 
the guards. None of the captives returned to the hut, and 
Francis now turned his whole thoughts to freeing himself from 
his chains. He had already revolved in his mind every possible 
mode of escape; he had tried the strong iron bars of the 
window, but found that they were so rigidly fiied and em- 
bedded in the stonework, that there was no hope of escape in 
this way; and even could he have got through the window the 
weight of his shackles would have crippled him. 

He was fastened with two chains, each about two feet six 
inches long, going from the wrist of the right hand to the left 
ankle, and from the left hand to the right ankle. Thus he was 
unable to stand quite upright, and anything like rapid move- 
ment was almost impossible. The bottom of the window came 
within four feet of the ground, and it was only by standing on 
one leg and lifting the other as high as he could that he was 
able to grasp one of the bars to try its strength. The news he 
had heard from his fellow-prieoner almost maddened him, 
and he thought far less of his own fate than of that of the girls, 
who would be living in their quiet country retreat in ignorance 
of danger, until suddenly seized by Mooeuigo and his hand of 
pirates. 

He had on the first day tried whether it was possible to 
draw his hand through the iron band round his wrist, but had 
concluded it could not be done, for it was rivetted so tightly as 
to press upon the fiesh. Therefore there was no hope of freeing 
himself in that manner. The only possible means then would 
be to cut through the rivet or chain, and for this a tool would 
he required. 

Suddenly an idea struck him. The guard who brought in 
his food was a Sicilian, and was evidently of a talkative dispo- 
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sition, for he httd Beveral times entered into conTereotion with 
the c&ptives. In addition to a long knife he carried a Bmall 
stiletto in hia girdle, and Francis thought that if he could 
obtain this he might poasibly free himself. Accordingly, at 
the hour when he expected his guard to enter Frande placed 
himself at his window, with his face against the bus. When 
he heard the gaard come in, and, as usual, close the door behind 
him, he turned round and said : 

"Who is that damsel there 1 She is very beautiful, and she 
passes here frequently. There she is, just going among those 
trees." 

The guard moved to the window and looked out 

"Do you see her just going round that comer there) Ahl 
she is gone." 

The guard was pressing his face against the bare to look in 
the direction indicated, and Francis, who was already standing 
on his left leg, with the right raised so as to give freedom to 
the hand next to the man, had no difficulty in drawing the 
stiletto from its sheath and slipping it into his trousera. 

" You were just too late," he said, " but no doubt you often 
see her," 

" I don't see any beautiful damsels about in this wretched 
place," the man replied. " I suppose she is the dai^hter of the 
head man in the village. They say he has some good-looking 
ones, but he takes pretty good care that they are not about 
when we are here. I suppose she thought she wouldn't be 
seen along that path. I will keep a good look-out for her in 
future." 

"Don't frighten her away," Francis said laughing; "she is 
the one pleasant thing I have in the day to look at" 

After some more talk the man retired, and Francis examined 
his prize. It was a thin blade of fine steel, and he at once hid 
it in the earth which formed the floor of the hut An hour 
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later the guard opened the door suddenly. It was now dusk, 
and Francis was sitting quietly in a comer. 

"Bring a light, Tbomaso," the gnard shouted to his comrade 
outside, "it is getting dark in here." 

The other brought a torch, and they carefully examined the 
floor of the celL 

"What is it that you are searching fori" Francis asked. 

** I have dropped my dagger somewhere," the man replied. 
"I can't think how it fell out." 

"When did you see it lastl" 

" Not since dinner time. I know I had it then. I thought 
possibly I might have dropped it here, and a dagger is not the 
sort of plaything one cares about giving to prisoners." 

"Chained as I am," Francis said, "a dagger would not be a 
formidable weapon in my hands." 

"No," the man agreed. "It would be useless to you nnless 
you wanted to stick it into your own ribs." 

"I should have to ait down to be able to do even that" 

"That is BO, lad. It is not for me to question what the 
captain says, I just do as I am told. But I own it does 
seem hard keeping a young fellow like you chained up as if 
you were a wild beast If he had got Pisani or Zeno as a 
prisoner, and wanted to make doubly sure that they would not 
escape, it would be all well enongh, but for a lad like you 
with one man always at the door and the window barred bo 
that a lion couldn't break through, I do think it hard to keep 
yon chained like this; and the worst of it is, we are going 
to have to stop here to look after you till the captain 
gets back, and that may be three weeks or a month, who 
knows!" 

"Why don't you keep your mouth shut, Philippe V the other 
man growled. " It's always talk, talk with you. We are chosen 
because the captain can rely upon us." 
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"lie can rely iipon anyone," Philippe retorted, "who knows 
that he will get bis throat cut if he fails in his duty." 

*'Weli, come &Iong," the other said, "1 don't want to bo 
Btajnng here all night Your dagger isn't here, that's certain, 
and as I am off guard at present I want to b<e going." 

As soon as be was left alone Frauds unearthed the dagger, 
feeling sure that no fresh visit would be made him that evening. 
As he had hoped, bis first attempt showed bim that the 
iron of the rivet was soft, and the keen dagger at once notched 
off a small piece of the burred end. Again and again be tried, 
and each time a smaU piece of metal flew off. After each 
cut he examined the edge of the dagger, but it was well 
tempered, and seemed entirely unaffected. He now felt certun 
that with pa,tience he should be able to cut off the projecting 
edges of the rivets and so be able to free bis hands. 

He therefore now examined the fastenings at the ankles 
These were more heavy, and on trying them the iron of the 
rivet appeared to be much harder than that which kept 
the manacles together. It was, however, now too dark to see 
what he was doing, and concealing the dagger again he \a.y 
down with a lighter heart than be bad from the moment of hia 
capture. Even if be found that the lower fastenings of the 
chain defied all bis efforts, he could cut the rivets at the wrists, 
and BO free one end of each chain, be could then tie the chains 
round bis legs, and their weight would not be sufficient to pre- 
vent bis wftlkin^ 
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THE pirates' raid. 

■S Boon aa it was daylight next morning Francis wu 
up and at work, Hia experimenta of the evening 
before were at once confirmed. Three or four 
hours' work would enable him to free hia wriats, 
but he could malce no impression on the riveta at hia anklea. 
After a few trials he gave this up as hopeleaa, for he was afraid 
if he continued he would blunt the edge of the dagger. 

For an hour he sat still thinking, and at last an idea occurred 
to him. Iron could be ground by rubbing it upon atone, and if 
he could not cut off the burr of the rivet with the dagger he 
might perhaps be able to wear it down by rubbing it with a 
stone. He at once turned to the walls of his cell These were 
nob built of the unbaked day ao largely uaed for houaes of 
the poorer class in Northern Egypt, but had evidently been 
constructed either as a prison or more probably as a strong 
room where some merchant kept valuable goods. 

It was therefore conatructed of blocka of hard stone. It 
seemed to Francis that this was sandstone, and to test its 
quality he sat down in the comer where the guard had the 
night before placed his supply of food and water. First he 
moistened a portion of the wall, then he took up a link of his 
chain and rubbed for aome time against it At last, to his 
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aatief action, a bright patch showed that the stone was capable 
of wearing away iron. 

But in vain did he try to twist hia legs so as to rub the rivet 
against the wall, and he gave up the attempt as impossible. 
It waa clear then that he must have a bit of the stone to rub 
with. He at once began to dig with the dagger in the earth at 
the foot of the wall to see if he could find any such pieces. 
For a long time he came across no chips, even of the smallest 
size. As he worked he was most careful to stamp down the 
earth which he had moved, scattering over it the sand, of which 
there was an abundance in the comers of the room, to obli- 
terate all traces of bis work. 

When breakfast time approached he ceased for a while, but 
after the meal had been taken he recommenced the task. 
He met with little success till he reached the door, but here he 
was more fortunate. A short distance below the surface were 
a number of pieces of stone of various sizes, which he had no 
doubt had been cut from the blocks to allow for the fixing of 
the lintel and door-post He chose half a dozen pieces of the 
handiest sizes, each having a flat surface. Then replacing the 
earth carefully, he took one of the pieces in his hand, and 
moistening it with water, set to work. 

He made little progress. Still the stone did wear the iron, 
and he felt sure that by perseverance he should succeed in 
wearing off the burrs. All day he worked without intermission, 
holding a rag wrapped round the stone to deaden the sound. 
He worked till his fingers ached so that he could no longer 
hold it, then rested for an hour or two, and resumed his 
work. When his guard brought his dinner he asked him when 
the galley was to sail again. 

" It was to have gone to-day," the man said, " but tJie captain 
has been laid up with fever. He has a leech from Tunis attend- 
ing him, and, weak as ho is, he is to bent on going, that lie 
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would have had himself carried on board the Bhip had not the 
leech said that in that case he would not answer for his life, as 
in the state his blood is in his wounds would assuredly mortify 
did he not remain pfirfectly quiet. So he has agreed to delay 
for three days." 

Francis was unable to work with the stone at night, for 
in the stillness the sound might be heard; but for some hours 
he backed away with the dagger at the rivets on his manacles. 
The next morning he was at work as soon as the chirrup of the 
cicadse began, aa these, he knew, would completely deaden any 
sound he might make. By night-time the rivet ends on the 
irons round his ankles were worn so thin that he felt sure that 
another hour's work would bring them level with the iron, and 
before he went to sleep the rivets on the wrist were in the 
same condition. 

He learned from his guard next morning that the captain was 
better, that he was to be taken on board in the cool of the even- 
ing, and that the vessel would start as soon as the breeze sprang 
up in the morning. In the afternoon his two guards entered, 
and bade him follow them. He was conducted to the principal 
house in the village, and into a room where Buggiero Mocenigo 
was lying on a couch. 

" I have sent for you," Ru^ero said, " to tell yon that I have 
not forgotten you. My vengeance has been delayed from no 
fault of mine, but it will be all the sweeter when it comes. I am 
going to fetch Polani's daughters. I have heard that since you 
thrust yourself between me and them yon have been a familiar 
in the house, that Polani treats you as a member of the family, 
and that you are in high favour with his daughters. I have 
kept myself informed of what happened in Venice, and I have 
noted each of these things down in the account of what I owe 
you. I am going to fetch Polani's daughters here, and to make 
Maria my wife, and then I will show her how I treat those who 
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cross my pEtth. It will be a lesson to her as well as for yoiL 
You ahall wish yourself dead a thousand times before death 
comes to you." 

" I always knew that yon were a villain, Bu^ero Mocenigo," 
Francis said quietly, " although I hardly thought that a man 
who had once the honour of being a noble of Yenice would 
sink to become a pirate and renegade. You may carry Maria 
Polani o^ but yon will neyer succeed through her in obtaining 
a portion of her father's fortune, for I know that the first 
moment her hands are free she will stab herself to the hearty 
rather than remain in the power of such n wretch." 

Ru^ero snatched ap a dagger from a table by his couch as 
Francis was speaking, but dropped it again. 

" Fool," he said. " Am I not going to carry off the two girls, 
and do yon not see that it will tame Maria's spirit effectually 
when she kno^ that if she lays hands on herself she will but 
shift the honour of being my wife from herself to her sistert" 

As the laugh of anticipated triumph rang in Francis's ears 
the latter in his fury made a spring forward to throw himself 
upon the villain, but he had foigotten his chains, and feU head- 
long on to the floor. 

" Guards," Euggtero shouted, " take this fellow away, and I 
charge you watch over htm securely, and remember that your 
Uvea shall answer for his escape." 

" There is no need for threats, signor," Fhilippo said. " You 
can rely on our vigilance, though, as tar as I see, if he had 
but a child to watch him he would be safe in that cell of his, 
fettered as he is." 

Buggiero waved his hand impatiently, and the two men with- 
drew with their prisoner. 

" If it were not that I have not touched my share of the booty 
of our last trip," Fhilippo said as they left the house, " I would 
not serve him another day. As it is, as soon as the gaUey re- 
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turns and we get our shares of the money and of the sum he 
has promised if this expedition of his is successful, I will be oS. 
I have had enough of this. It ie bad enough to be consorting 
with Moors, without being abused and threatened as if one was 
a dog." 

As BOOS as he was alone again Francis set to work, and hy 
the afternoon the ends of the four rivets were worn down level 
with the iron, and it needed hut a pressure to make the rings 
spring open. Then he waited for the evening before freeing 
himself, as by some chance he might again be visited, and even 
if free before nightfall he could not leave the house. 

Philippe was later than usual in bringing bim his meal, and 
Francis heard angry words passing between him and his com- 
rade because he had not returned to relieve him sooner. 

"Is everything ready for the start 1" Francis asked the man 
as he entered. 

" Yes, the crew are all on hoard. The boat is to be on shore 
for the captain at nine o'clock, and as there is a little breeze 
blowing I expect they will get up sail and start at once." 

After a few minutes' talk the man left, and Francis waited 
until it became almost dark, then he inserted the dagger between 
the irons at the point of junction. At the first wrench they 
flew apart, and his left hand was free. A few minutes' more 
work and the chains lay on the ground. Taking them up he 
rattled them together loudly. In a minute he heard the guard 
outside move and come to the door, then the key was inserted 
in the lock and the door opened. 

"What on earth are you doing now)" Fhih'ppo asked as he 
entered. 

Francis was standing close to the door, so that as his guard 
entered he had his back to him, and before the question was 
finished be sprang npou him, throwing him headlong to the 
ground with the shock, and before the astonished man could 
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speak he was kneeling apon him, with the point of the dagger 
at bis throat 

" If yon make a Bound, or ntter a cry," he exclaimed, " I will 
drive thia d^ger into your throat" 

Philippo could feel the point of the dagger against hia skin, 
and remained perfectly quiet 

" I do not want to Mil you, Philippo. Yon have not been 
harah to me, and I would apare your life if I could. Hold your 
hands back above your head and put your wriats together that 
I may fasten them, then I will let yon get np." 

Philippo held up hia hands as requested, and Francis bound 
them tightly together with a strip of twisted cloth. He then 
allowed him to rise. 

"Now, Philippo, I must gag yon, then I will fasten your 
hands to a bar well above your head so that yon can't get at 
the rope with your teeth ; I will leave yon here till your comrade 
comes in the morning." 

"I would rather that you killed me at once, signer," the 
man said. "Thomaso will be furious at your having made 
your escape, for he will certainly come in for a share of the 
fiuy of the captain. There are three or four of the crew 
remuning behind, and no doubt they will keep me locked up 
till the ship returns, and in that case the captain will be as good 
as hia word. You had better kill me at once," 

"But what am I to do, Phillppot I must ensure my own 
safety. If you will suggest any way by which I can do that^ 
I will." 

"I would swear any oath yon like, signor, that I will not 
give the alarm. I will make straight across the island and get 
hold of a boat there ao as to be well away before yonr escape 
ia known in the morning." 

" Well, look here, Philippo. I believe yon are aincere, and 
you ahall take the oath you hold most sacred." 
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"Yon can accompan}' me, signor, if yoo will. Keep my hands 
tied till we are on the other side of the island, and etab me if I 
give the alann." 

" I will not do that, Philippe. I will trust yon altogether; 
but first take the oath you spoke of." 

Philippe swore a terrible oath that he would abstain from 
giving the alarm, and would cross the island and make straight 
for the mainland. Francis at once cut the bonds. 

"You will lose your share of the plunder, Philippe, and 
you will have to keep out of the way to avoid the captain's 
rage; therefore I advise you, when you get to Tunis, to em- 
bark in the first ship that sails. If yon come to Venice, ask 
for me, and I will make up to you for your loss of booty, and 
put you in the way of leading an honest life again; but before 
going you must first change clothes with me. You can sell 
mine at Tunis for enough to buy you a dozen suite like yours; 
but you must divide with me what money you now have in 
your possession, for I cannot start penniless." 

" I thank you for your kindness," the man sud ; " you had 
it in your power with a thrust of the da^er to make yourself 
safe, and you abstained; oven were it not for my oath, I 
should be a treacherous dog indeed were I to betray you. I 
do not know what your plana are, signor, but I pray you to 
follow my example and get away from this place before day- 
light. The people here will all aid in the search for you, and 
as the island is not large, you will assuredly be discovered. 
It has for many years been a rendezvous of pirates, a place to 
which they bring their booty to sell to the traders who come 
over from the mainland." 

" Thank you for your advice, PhiUppo, and be assured I 
shall be off the island before daybreak, but I have some work 
to do first and cannot therefore accompany you." 

"May all the saints bless you, signor, and aid you to get 
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safe away I AsBuredly if I live I will ere long present myself 
to you at Tenice — not for the money Thich you so generously 
promised me, but that I may witli your aid earn an honeat 
living among Christiana." 

By this time the exchange of clothes was effected. The six 
ducats ia Fhilippo's purse — the result of a little private plun- 
dering on one of the captured Tessels— divided; and then they 
left the prison room, and Philippe locked the door after them. 

"Is there any chance of Thomaso returning apeedilyt" 
Francis asked; "hecause if so he might notice your absence 
and so give the alarm before the ship sets sail, in which case 
we should have the whole crew on our tracka" 

" I do not think that he will. He will be likely to be drink- 
ing in the wine-shop for an hour or two before he returns. 
But I tell you what I will do, signer. I will resume my place 
here on guard until he has returned. He will relieve me at 
midnight, and in the darkness will not notice the change of 
clothes. There will still be plenty of dme for me to cross the 
island and get out of sight in the boat before the alarm is 
given, which will not be until six o'clock, when I ought to 
relieve him again. As you say, if the alarm were to be given 
before the vessel sails, they might start at once to cut us off 
before we reach the mainland, for they would make sure that 
we should try to escape in that directioa" 

" That will he the best plan, Philippe; and now good-bye." 

Francis walked down to the shore. There were no hoata 
lying there of a size he could launch uniuded, but presently he 
heard the sound of oars, and a small fishing-boat rowed by two 
men approached. 

" Look here, lads," he said; " I want to be put on board the 
ship. I ought to have been on board three hours ago, but 
took too much wine, and lay down for an hour or two and 
overslept myself. Do you think you can row quietly up along- 
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side HO that I can allp on board unnoticed} If so I will give 
you a. ducat for your trouble." 

" We can do that," the fishermen said; " we have just come 
from the ship now, and have sold them our catch of to-day. 
There were half-a-dozen other boats lying beside her bargain- 
ing for their fish; besides they are taking on board firewood 
and other stores that have been left till the last moment; bo 
jump in and we will soon get you there." 

In a few minutes tbey approached the side of the ship. 

" I see you have got half-a-dozen fish left id your boat now," 
Francis said. 

" They are of no account," one of the men said; " they are 
good enough for our eating, but not such as they buy on board 
a ship where money is plentiful You are heartoly welcome to 
them if you have a fancy for them." 

"Thank you," Francis said; "I will take two or three of 
them if you can spare them. I want to play a trick with a 
comrada" 

As the fishermen said, there were several boats lying near 
the vessel, and the men were leaning over the sides baigaining 
for fish. Handing the fishermen their promised reward, Fran- 
cis sprang up the ladder to the deck. 

He was unnoticed, for other men had gone down into the 
boats for fish. Mingling with the sailors he gradually made 
his way to the hatchway leading into the hold, descended 
the ladder, and stowed himaelf away among a quantity of 
casks, some filled with wine and some with water, at the 
farther end of the hold, and as he lay there devoutly thanked 
God that his enterprise had been bo far auccessfuL 

Men came down from time to time with lanterns to stow 
away the lately-arrived stores, but none came near the place 
where Francla was hidden. The time seemed long before he 
beard the clank of the capstan, and knew the vessel was being 
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hove up to her anchors. Then after a while he heard the 
creakiiig of cordage, and much trampUDg of feet on the deck 
above, and knew that she was under way. Then he made 
himself as comfortable as he could in his cramped position, and 
went off to sleep. 

When he woke in the morning the light was streaming 
down the hatch, which was only closed in roagh weather, as 
it was necessary frequently to go down into it for water and 
stores. Francis had brought the fish with hi'm as a means of 
subsistence during the voyage in case he should be unable to 
obtain provisions, but for this there was no occasion, as there 
was an abundance of fruit banging from the beams, while 
piles of bread were stowed in a partition at one end of the 
hold. During the day, however, he did not venture to move, 
and was heartily glad when it again became dark and he could 
venture to get out and stretch himself. He appropriated a 
loaf and some bunches of grapes, took a long drink from a 
pail placed under the tap of a water-butt, and made his way 
back to his comer. After a hearty meal he went out again for 
another drink, and then turned in to sleep. 

So passed dz days. By the rush of water against the outside 
planks he could always judge whether the vessel was making 
brisk way or whether she was lying becalmed. Once or twice 
after nightfall he ventured up on deck, feeling certain that in 
the darkness there was no fear of his being detected. From con- 
versation he overheard on the seventh evening he learned that 
Corfu had been sighted that day. For some hours the vessel's 
sails had been lowered, and she had remained motionless; bub 
she was now i^ain making for the land, and in the course of 
another two hours a landing was to be made. 

The boats had all been got in readiness, and &6 men were 
to muster fully armed. Although, as they understood, the 
canTing off of two girls was their special object, it was intended 
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that they should gather as nrnch plunder ae could be obtained. 
The island was rich, for many wealthy Venetians had residences 
there. Therefore, with th« exception of a few men left on 
board to take care of the galley, the whole were to land. 

A picked boafs crew were to accompany the captain, who 
was now completely convalescent; the rest were to divide is 
bands and scatter over the country, pillaging as they went, and 
setting fire to the houses. It was considered that such conster- 
nation would be caused that nothing like resistance could be 
offered for some time, and by daybreak all hands were to gather 
at the landing-place. How far this spot was from the town 
Francis had no means of learning. 

There was a store of spare arms in the hold, and Francis, 
furnishing himself with a sword and large dagger, waited until 
he heard a great movement overhead, and then went upon deck 
and joined a gang of men employed in lowering one of the boats. 

The boat was a large one, rowing sixteen oars and carrying 
some twenty men seated in the stem; here Francis took bis 
place with the others, the boat pushed off and waited until four 
others were launched and filled, then the order was given, and 
the boats rowed in a body towards the shore. The men landed 
and formed under their respective officers, one man remaining 
in each boat to keep it afloat. 

Fraocis leaped ashore, and while the men were forming up, 
found no difficulty in slipping away unnoticed. As he did 
not know where the path was, and was afraid of making a 
noise, he lay down among the recks until he heard the word 
of command to start given; then he cautiously crept out, and, 
keeping far enough in the rear to be unseen, followed the sound 
of their footsteps. By the short time which had elapsed between 
the landing and the start he bad no doubt they were guided by 
some persons perfectly acquainted with the locality, probably 
by some natives of the island among the mixed crew. 
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Francis had, during his voyage, thought over the course he 
should pursue on landing, and saw that, ignorant as he was of 
the country, his only hope was in obtaining a guide who would 
conduct him to Polani's villa before the arrival of Mocenigo and 
his band. The fact that the crew were divided into five parties 
which were to proceed in difTerent directions, and that he did 
not know which of them was commanded by the captain, added 
to the difficulty. Had they kept together he might, after seeing 
the direction in which they were going, make a detour and get 
ahead of them. But he might now follow a party going in an 
entirely wrong direction, and before he could obtain a guide 
Mocenigo's band might have gone so far that they could not be 
overtaken before they reached the villa. 

There was nothing to do but to get ahead of all the parties 
in the hope of coming upon a habitation before going far. As 
soon, therefore, as the last band had disappeared he started at 
a run. The country was open, with few walls or fences; there- 
fore on leaving the road he was able to run rapidly forwards, and 
in a few minutes knew that he must be ahead of the pirates, then 
he again changed his course so as to strike the road he had left. 

After running for about a mile he saw a light ahead of him, 
and soon arrived at a cottage. He knocked at the door, and 
then entered. The occupants of the room — a man and woman, 
a lad, and several children— rose to their feet at the sudden 
entrance of the stranger. 

"Good people," Francis said, "I have just landed from a 
ship and am the bearer of important messages to the Signorae 
FolanL I have lost my way, and it is necessary that I should 
go on without a moment's delay. Can you tell me how far the 
villa of Polani is distantt" 

" It is about three miles from here," the man said. 

" I will give a ducat to your son if he will run on with me 
at once." 
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The man looked doubtful The apparel and general appeaiv 
ance of Francis were not prepossessing ; he had been six days a 
prisoDer in the hold without means of washing. 

"See," he said, producing a ducat, "here ia the money. I 
will give it you at once if yon will order your son to go with 
me and to hurry at the top of his speed." 

" It's a bargain," the man said. " Here, Eufo ! start at once 
with the signor." 

"Come along, signor," the \Kff said; and without another 
word to the parents Francis followed him ont, and both set 
off at a run along the road. 

Francis had said nothing about pirates to the peasants, for 
he knew that did he do so such alarm would be caused that they 
woald think of nothing but flight, and he should not be able 
to obtain a guide. It was improbable that they would be 
molested. The pirates were bent upon pillaging the villas of 
the wealthy, and would not risk the raising of an alarm by 
entering cottages where there was no chance of plunder. After 
proceeding a few hundred yards the lad struck off by a by-road 
at right angles to that which they had been following, and by 
the direction he took Francis felt that he must at first have 
gone far out of his way, and that the party going direct to the 
villa must have had a considerable start; still he reckoned that 
as he was running at the rate of three feet to every one they 
would march, he might hope to arrive at the house well before 
them. 

Not a word was spoken as they ran along. The lad was 
wondering in his mind as to what could be the urgent business 
that could necessitate its being carried at such speed, while 
Francis felt that every breath was needed for the work he had 
to do. Only once or twice he spoke, to ask how much further 
it was to their destination. The last answer was cheering: 
"A few hundred paces farther." 
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" Tbere are the lights, signor; they have not gone to bed; 
this is the door." 

Francis knocked with the pommel of his aword, keeping up 
a loud continuous knocking. A minute or two passed, and then 
a face appeared at the window abova 

"Who is it that knocks so loadly at this time of nightl" 

"It is Francisco Hammond. Open instantly; danger threatens 
the signoraa. Quick, for your life!" 

The servant recognized the voice and ran down without 
hesitation and unbarred the fastening; but for a moment he 
thought he must have been mistaken as Francis ran into the 
hghted halL 

"Where are the ladieal" he asked. "Lead me to them 
instantly." 

But as he spoke a door etandiug by was opened, and Signor 
Polani himself with the two girls appeared. They had been on 
the point of retiring to rest when the knocking began, and the 
merchant with his drawn aword was standing at the door when 
he recognized Francis' voica They were about to utter an 
exclamation of pleasure at seeing him, and of astonishment, 
not only at his sudden arrival, but at his appearance, when 
Francis burst out: 

"There is no time for a word, yon must fly instantly. Bng- 
giero Mocen^ is close at my heels with a band erf twenty 
pirates." 

The girls uttered a ery of alarm, and the merchant exclaimed : 

"Can we not defend the house, Franciscol I have eight men 
here, and we can bold it till assistance comes." 

"Ruggiero has a hundred," Frauds said, "and all can be 
brought up in a short time— you must fly. For Ood's sake, do 
not delay, signor. They may be here at any moment" 

"Come, girls," Polani said; "and you too," he went on, 
turning to the servants, whom the knocking hod caused to 
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aasemble, "do you follow us; resistance would only coat you 
your lives. Here, Maria, take my hand. Francisco, do you 
see to Giulia. Close the door after the last of you, and bolt it 
It will give us a few minates before they break in and dis- 
cover that we have all gone. Which way are the Bconndrels 
comingl" 

Francis pointed in the direction from which he had come, 
and the whole party started at a fast pace in the other direc- 
tion. They had not been gone five miuutes when a load and 
sudden knocking broke on the silence of the night. 

"It was a close thing indeed, Francisco," the merchant said 
as they ran along close to each other. "At present I feel as if 
I was in a dream; but you shall tell us all presently." 

They were by this time outside the grounds of the villa, and 
some of the servants who knew tlie country now took the lead. 
In a few minutes the merchant slackened his paca 

" We are out of danger now," he said " They will not know 
in which direction to search for ua; and if they scatter in pur- 
suit we could make very short work of any that might come 
up with us," 

"I do not know that you are out of danger," Francis said. 
" A hundred men landed; Mocenigo with twenty took the line 
to your house, but the rest have scattered over the country in 
smaller bands, bent on murder and pillaga Therefore we had 
best keep on as fast as we can, until well beyond the circle they 
are likely to sweep — that is, unless the ladies are tired." 

" Tired 1" Maria repeated. "Why, Giulia and I go for long 
walks every day, and could run for an hour if necessary." 

"Then come on, my dears," the merchant said. "I am 
burning to know what this all means; and I am sure you are 
equally curious; but nothing can be said till you are in safety." 

Accordingly the party again broke into a run. A few minutes 
later one of the servants, looking back, exclaimed : 
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" They hare fired the honse, signer. There are flames isBoing 
from one of the lower vindows." 

" I expected that," the merchant said, without looking back. 
" That scoundrel would, in any case, hght it in his fury at find- 
ing that we have escaped; but he has probably done so now in 
hopes that the light will enable him to discover us. It is well 
that we are so far ahead, for the blaze will light up the country 
for a long way round." 

" There is a wood a little way ahead, signer," the servant 
said " Once through that we shall be hidden from sight, how- 
ever great the light" 

Arrived at the wood they again broke into a walk. A few 
hundred yards beyond the wood was some rising ground, from 
which they could see far over the country. 

"Let us stop here," the merchant said; "we are safe now. 
We have placed two miles between ourselves and those villains," 

The villa was now a mass of flames. Exclamations of fury 
broke from the men-servants, while the women cried with anger 
at the sight of the destmction. 

" Do not concern yourselves," the merchant said, " the honse 
can be rebuilt, and I will see that none of you are the poorer 
for the loBB of your belongings. Now, girls, let us sit down 
here and hear from Francisco how it is that he has once i^ain 
been your saviour." 

" Before I begin, signer, tell rae whether there are any ships 
of war in the port, and how far that is distant from us )" 

"It is not above six miles on the other side of the island; 
that is to say, we have been going towards it since we left the 
villa. See," he broke ofii "there are flames rising in three or 
four directions; the rest of those villains are at their work." 

"But are there any war galleys in the portt" Francis 
interrupted. 

"Yea; three ships were sent here on the report that a Moorish 
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pirate h&d been cniisitig in these waters, and that eeveral vessels 
were missing. When the story firet came I did not credit it 
The captain of the ship who bronght the news told me he had 
met you about hatf-way across, and had totd you about the 
supposed pirate. A vessel arrived four days later, and brought 
letters from my ^ent, but he said no word about your boat 
having arrived. Then I became uneasy; and when later news 
came, and still no word of you, I felt sure that something must 
have befallen you; that possibly the report was true, and that 
you had fallen into the hands of the pirates. So I at once started 
in one of the galleys which the council were despatching in 
answer to the request of the governor here." 

" In that case, signer, there is not a moment to lose. The 
governor should be informed that the pirate is lying on the 
opposite coast, and that his crew have landed, and are burning 
and pillaging. If orders are issued at once, the galleys could 
get round before morning, and so cut off the retreat of these 
miscreants." 

"Yon are quite right," Polani said, rising at once. "We 
will go on without a moment's delay I The girls can follow 
slowly under the escort of the servants." 

"Oh, papa," Maria exclaimed, "you are not going to take 
Francisco away till we have heard his story! Can you not send 
forward the servants with a message to the govemorl" 

"No, my dear. The governor will have gone to bed, and 
the servants might not be able to obtain admittance to him. 
I must go myself. It is for your sakes, as well as for my own. 
We shall never feel a moment's safety as long as this villain is 
at lai^ Jrancisco's story will keep till to-morrow. As to your 
gratitude and mine, that needs no telling. He cannot but know 
what we are feeling at the thought of the almost miraculous 
escape yon have had from falling into the hands of your perse- 
cutor. Now come along, Francisco. One of yon men who 
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knows the road had better come with na Do the rest of you all 
keep together. Two miles further, girls, as you know, is a villa 
of Carlo Maffene. If you feel tired, you had best atop and ask 
for shelter thera There is no fear that the pirates will extend 
their ravages ao far. They will keep on the side of the island 
where tiiey landed, so as to be able to return with their booty 
before daybreak to the ship^ 
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THE END OF THE PERSECUTOR 

|TGNOR POLANI was ao well known that upon 
his arrival at the governor's house the domestics, 
upon being aroused, did not hesitate to awaken 
the governor at once. The latter, as soon as be 
beard tha^t the pirates had landed and were devastating the 
other side of the island, and that their ship was lying close 
in to the coast under the charge of a few sailors only, at once 
despatched a messenger to the commander of the galleys, order- 
ing them to arouse the crews and make ready to put out to sea 
instantly. He added that he himself should follow his mes- 
senger on board in a few minutes and should accompany them; 
be then issued orders that the bell should toll to summon the 
inhabitants to arms; and directed an officer to take the com- 
mand, and to start with them at once across the island and to 
fall upon the pirates while eogt^ed in their work of pillage. 
They were to take a party with them with litters to carry 
Folani's daughters to the town, and an apartment was to be 
assigned to them in his palace until his return. 

While he was issuing this order refreshments had been placed 
upon the table, and he pressed Polani and his companions to 
partake of these before starting. Francis needed no second 
invitation. He had been too excited at the news he had heard 
on board the ship to think of eating, and he now remembered 
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that it was a good many hours since he had taken his last meal; 
he was but a few minutes, however, in satisfpng his hunger. 

By the time he had finished, the governor had seen that his 
orders had been carried out. Two hundred armed citizens had 
already mustered in companies and were now on the point of 
setting out^ burning with indignation at what they had heard 
of the depredations which the pirates had committed. After 
seeing his preparations complete the governor, accompanied by 
Polani and Francis, made his way down to the port and was 
rowed out to the galleys. Here he found all on the alert The 
sails were ready for hoisting, and the men were seated at the 
benches ready to aid with oars the light wind which was blow- 
ing. 

The governor now informed the commander of the vessels the 
reason of the sudden orders for sailing. The news was passed 
to the captains of the other two vessels, and in a very few 
minutes the anchors were weighed and the vessels started on 
their way. Fr&ncis was closely questioned as to the spot at 
which the pirate vessel was lying, but could only reply that, 
beyond the fact that it was some four miles from Polani's 
villa, he had do idea of the locality. 

" But can you not describe to us the nature of the coastY" 
the commander said. 

"That I cannot," Francis replied; "for I was hidden away 
in the hold of the vessel and did not come on deck until after 
it'was dark, at which time the land abreast of ue was only a 
dark mass." 

" Signor Polani has informed me," the governor said, " that 
although your attire does not betoken it you are a dear friend 
of his; but he has not yet informed me how it comes that you 
were upon this pirate ship." 

" He has been telling me as we came along," Polani replied; 
"and a strange story it is. He was on his voyage hither in the 
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Naxot, which, as 7011 doubtlese remember, was » little craft of 
mine, which should have arrived here a month since. As we 
supposed, it was captured by the pirates, the leader of whom is 
Buggiero Mocenigo, who, as of courss you know, made his escape 
from the custody of the officers of the state, they being over- 
powered by a party of Faduans. The sentencs of baDisbment 
for Ufe has been passed against him, and, until I heard from 
my friend here that ho was captain of the pirate which has 
been seen off this island, I knew not what had become of him. 

" Those on board the Naaios were taken prisoners and con- 
fined in the pirate's hold, which they found already filled with 
captives taken from other ships. The pirate at once saUed for 
Africa, where all the prisoners were sold as slaves to the 
Moors, my friend here alone excepted, Mocenigo having an old 
feud with him and a design to keep bim in his hands. Learn- 
ing that a raid was intended upon Corfu with the special 
design of carrying off my daughters, whom Mocenigo had 
twice previously tried to abduct, Francisco managed to get on 
board the vessel and conceal himself in her hold in order that 
he might frustrate the design. He managed in the dark to 
mingle with the landing party, and then, separating from them, 
made his way on ahead, and fortunately was able to obtain a 
guide to my house, which he reached five minutes only before 
the arrival of the pirates there." 

"Admirable, indeed! and we are all vastly indebted to him, 
for had it not been for him we should not have known of the 
doings of these scoundrels until too late to cut off their retreat; 
and, once away in their ship again, they might long have preyed 
upon our commerce before one of our cniisers happened to fall 
in with them. As for Ruggiero Mocenigo, he is a disgrace to 
the name of a Venetian ; and it is sad to think that one of our 
most noble families should have to bear the brand of being 
connected with a man so base and villainous. However, I 
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trust that his power of ill-doing has come to an end. la the 
vessel a fast one, eignor!" 

" I cannot Bay whether she Bails ^t," Francis replies; " but 
she certainly rows fast" 

" I trust that we shall catch her before she get« under way," 
the conunander of the galleys said. "Our vessels are not made 
for rowii^ although we get out oars to help them along in 
calm weather-" 

"What course do you propose to taket" the merchant asked. 

"When we approach the spot where she is likely to be lying 
I shall order the captains of the other two ships to lie off the 
coast a couple of miles distant and as far from each other, so 
that they can cut her off as she makes out to sea. We wiU 
follow the coast line, keeping in as close as the water will 
permit, and in this way we shall most likely come upon her. 
If we should miss her I shall at the first dawn of morning join 
the others in the offing, and keep watch till she appears from 
under the shadow of the land." 

It was now three o'clock in the morning, and an hour latet 
the three vessels parted company, and the galley with the 
governor and commander of the squadron rowed for the shore. 
When they came close to the land the captain ordered the oars 
to be laid in. 

"The breeze is very lights" be said; "but it is fovourable, 
and will enable us to creep along the shore. If we continue 
rowing those in charge of the ship may hear us coming and 
may cut their cables, get up sail, and make out from the land 
without our seeing them. On a still night like this the sound 
of the sweeps can be heard a very long distance." 

Quietly the vessel made her way along the shore. Over the 
land the sky was red with the reflection of numerous fires, but 
this only made the darknoBS more intense under its shadow, 
and the lead was kept going in order to prevent them from 
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sailing into Bhallow water. By the csptaio's orders strict 
silence was observed on board the ship, and every eye was 
strained ahead on the look-out for the pirate vessel. Presently 
all became aware of a confused noise apparently coining from 
the land, but at some distance ahead. As they got further on 
distant shouts and cries were heard. 

" i fancy," the governor said to the captain, " the band from 
the town have met the pirates, and the latter are retreating to 
their ship." 

" Then the ship can't be far off," the captain said. " Day- 
light is beginning to break in the east, and we shall soon be 
able to make her out against the sky — that is, if she is still 
lying at anchor." 

On getting round the next point the vesael was distinctly 
visible. The shouting on the shore was now plainly heard, 
and there could be no doubt that a desperate fight was going 
on there. 

It seemed to be close to the water's edge. 

" There is a boat rowing off to the ship," one of the sailors 
said. 

" Then get out your oars again; she is not more than half a 
mile away, and she can hardly get under way before we reach 
her. Besides, judging from the sound of the fight, the pirates 
must have lost a good many men and will not be able to man 
all the oars even if they gain their ship." 

The men sat down to their oara with alacrity. Every sailor 
on board felt it almost as a personal insult that pirates should 
dare to enter the Venetian waters and carry on their depreda- 
tions there. The glare of the burning houses, too, had fired 
their indignation to the utmost, and all were eager for the fight 
Three boats were now seen rowing towards the ship. 

"Stretch to your oars, men," the captain said; "we must be 
alongside them if we can before they can take to their sweeps." 
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The piratea bad now seen them ; and Francis, standing at the 
bow eagerly watching the voasel, could hear ordera shouted to 
the boats. These pulled rapidly alongside, and he could see 
the men clambering up in the greatest haste. There was a din 
of voices; some men tried to get up the sails, Others got out 
oars, and the utmost confusion evidently prevailed. Id obe- 
dience to the shouts of the officers the sails were lowered again 
and all betook themBelveB to the oars, but scarce a stroke had 
been pulled before the Venetian galley ran up alongside. 
Grapnels were thrown, and the crew, seizing their weapons, 
sprang on to the deck of the pirate. 

The crew of the latter knew that they had no mercy to 
expect, and although weakened by the loss of nearly a third of 
their number in the lighting on shore, sprang from their benches 
and rushed to oppose their assailants, with the despeTatioa of 
despair. They were led by Euggiero Mocenigo, who, furious at 
the failure of his schemes, and preferring death to the shame of 
being carried to Venice as a pirate and a traitor, rushed upon the 
Venetians with a fury which at first carried all before it Sup- 
ported by his Moors and renegades he drove back the boarders, 
and almost succeeded in clearing the deck of his vessel. 

He himself engaged hand-to-hand with the commander of the 
Venetian galley, and at the third thrust ran him through the 
throat; hut the Venetians, although they had yielded to the 
first onslaught, again poured over the bulwarks of the galley. 
Polani, burning to punish the man who had so repeatedly tried to 
injure him, accompanied them, Francis keeping close beside him. 

"Buggiero Mocenigo, traitor and villain, your time has 
come!" 

Buggiero started at hearing his name thus proclaimed, for 
on board his own ship he was simply known as the captain; 
hut in the dim light he recognized Polani, and at once crossed 
swords with him. 
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"B« not BO Bure, Polani; perhaps it ia your time that has 
come." 

The two engaged with fury. Folani was still strong and 
vigorous, his opponent had the advant^e of youth and activity. 
But Polani'a weight and strength told, and he was forcing his 
opponent back when his foot slipped on the blood-stained deck. 
He fell forward; and in another moment Euggiero would have 
nm him through the body had not the weapon been knocked 
np by Francis, who, watching every movement of the fight, 
sprang forward when be saw the merchant slip. 

" This time, Ruggiero, my bands are free. How about your 
vet^eance nowi" 

Ruggiero gave a cry of astonishment at seeing the lad whom 
he believed to be lying in chains five hundred miles away, facing 
him. For a moment he recoiled, and then with the cry, 

" I will take it now," sprang forward; but this time he had 
met an opponent as active and as capable as himself. 

For a minute or two they fought on even terms, and then 
Ruggiero fell suddenly backwards, a cross-bow bolt from one 
of the Venetians on the poop of the vessel having struck him 
full in the forehead. 

Without their leader the spirit of the pirates had fled. They 
still fought, steadily and desperately, but it was only to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible ; and in five minutes after the fall 
of Ruggerio the last man was cut down, for no quarter was given 
to pirates. 

Just as the combat concluded the sound of oars was heard, 
and the other two galleys came up to the assistance of their 
consort. They arrived too late to take part in the confiict, but 
cheered lustily when they hoard that the pirate captain and all 
bis crew had been killed. Upon learning that the commander 
of the galley was killed, the captain next in seniority assumed 
the command. In a few minutes the bodies of the pirates 
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were thrown overboard, the wounded were carried below to 
have their wounds atteaded to, while the bodies of those who 
bad fallen — thirteen in number — were laid leather on the 
deck, for burial on shore. 

" Tbanka to you, Francisco, that I am not lying there beside 
them," the merchant said. "I did not know that you were so 
close at hand, and as I slipped I felt that my end had come." 

"You were getting the better of him up to that point," 
Francis said. "I was close at hand in readiness to strike in 
should I see that my aid was wanted, but up to the moment 
you slipped I believed that you would have avenged your 
wrongs yourself." 

" It is well that he fell as he did. It would have been dreadful, 
indeed, had he been carried to Venice to bring shame and dis- 
grace upon a noble family. Thank God, his power for mischief 
is at an end ! I have had no peace of mind since the d<iy when 
you first thwarted his attempt to carry off the girls; nor should I 
have ever had until I obtained sure tidings that he was dead. 
The perseverance with which he has followed his resolve to make 
my daughter his wife is almost beyond belief. Had his mind 
been turned to other mattors he was capable of attaining great- 
ness, for no obstacle would have barred his way. It almost 
seems as if it were a duel between him and you to the death 
— his aim to injtu-e me, and youi-s to defend us; tuid now it 
has ended. Maria will breathe more freely when she hears the 
news, for, gay and light-heaxted as she is, the dread of that man 
has weighed heavily upon her." 

The governor, who from the poop of the vessel had watched 
the conflict, now came up and warmly congratulated Francis 
upon his bravery. 

" I saw you rush forward just as my friend Polani fell and 
engage his assailant. At first I thought you lost, for the villain 
was counted one of the best swordsmen in Venice, and you are 
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BtUl tmt a lad ; but £ saw you did not give way an incli, bat held 
your own againat him; and I believe you would have slain him 
unaided, for you were fighting with greater coolnesa than he 
was; still I was relieved when I saw him bll, for even then the 
combat was doubtful, and his men, to do them justice, fought 
like demons. How comes it that one ao young as you should 
be BO skilled with your weapon!" 

"This is not the first time that my young friend has done 
good service to the state," Polani said; " for it was he who led 
a crew of one of my ships to the aid of Pisani when hia galley 
waa boarded by the Genoese, at the battle of Antium." 

"Is this heT" the governor said in surprise, "I heard, of 
course, by the account of those who came from Venice a month 
since, how Pisani was aided, when hard pressed, by the crew of 
one of your ships, headed by a young Englishman, upon whom 
the state had conferred the rights of citizenship as a recognition 
of his services; but I did not dream that the Englishman was 
but a lad. What is your age, young sir)" 

" I am just eighteen," Francis replied. " Our people are all 
fond of strong exercise, and thus it waa that I became more 
skilled perhaps than many of my age ia the use of arms." 

At nine o'clock the squadron arrived in the port, bringing 
with them the captured galley. As soon as they were seen 
approaching, the church bells rang, flags were hung out from 
the houses, and the whole population assembled at the quay to 
welcome the victors and to hear the news. 

" Do you go on at once directly we land, Francisco, and set 
the girls' minds at ease. I must come on with the governor, 
and he is sure to be detained and will have much to say before 
he can make his way through the crowd." 

Francis was, on his arrival at the governor's, recognized by 
the domestics, and at once shown into the room where the girla 
were awaiting him. The fact that the pirate galley had been 
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captured was already known to them, the news having been 
brought some hours before by a horseman from the other side 
of the island. 

"Where is our father!" Maria exclaimed as Francia entered 
alone. 

"He is well, and sent me on to relieve your minds. " 

"St Mark be praised!" Maria eaid. We have been sorely 
amdous about you both. A messenger who brought the news 
said that it could be seen from the shore that there was a 
desperate fight on board the pirate ship, which was attacked by 
one galley only. We felt sure that it would be the ship that the 
governor was in, and we knew you were with him; and our 
father was so enraged at what had happened that we felt sure 
he would take part in the fight." 

" He did so," Francis said, "and himself engaged hand-to-hand 
with Mocenigo, and would probably have killed him had not 
his foot slipped on the deck. I was, of course, by his side, and 
occupied the villain until a cross-bolt pierced his brain. So 
there is an end to all your trouble with him." 

" Is he really dead t" Maria said. "Oh, Francisco, how thank- 
ful I ami be seemed so determined that I began to think he 
was sure some day to succeed in carrying me off. Not that I 
would ever have become his wife, for I had vowed to kill myself 
before that came about I should have thought be might have 
known that he could never have forced me to be his wife." 

"I told him the same thing," Francis said, "and he replied 
that be was not afraid of that, for that he should have your 
sister in his power also, and that he should warn you that if you 
laid hands on yourself he should make her bis wife instead of 
you." 

The girls botli gave an exclamation of horror. 

" I never thongbt of that," Maria said; "but he would indeed 
have disarmed me with such a threat. It would have been 
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horrible for me to have been the wife of such a man ; but I thiiJc 
I could have borne it rather than have consigned Oiulia to such 
a fate. Oh, here ie father!" 

"I have got away sooner than I expected," Polani said as he 
entered. " The governor was good enough to b^ me to come 
on at once to you. You have heard aU the news, I suppose, and 
know that our enemy will persecute you no more)" 

"We have heard, papa, and also that you yourself fought 
with him, which was very wrong and very iiish of you." 

" And did he tell you that had it not been for him I should 
not be here olive now, girls 1" 

"No, father; he said that when you slipped he occupied 
Buggiero's attention until the crossbolt struck him." 

" That is what he did, my dear ; but had he not occupied hia 
attention I should have been a dead man. The thrust was 
aimed at me as I fell, and would have piei-ced me had he not 
sprung forward and turned it aside, and then engaged in single 
combat with Mocenigo, who, with all his faults, was brave and 
a skilful Bwordsmanj and yet, as the governor himself said, 
probably Francisco would have slain him, even had not the 
combat ended as it did. And now we must have his story in 
full. I have not heard much about it yet, and you have heard 
nothing; and i want to know how he managed to get out of the 
hands of that man when he had once fallen into them." 

"That is what we want to know too, father. We know 
what a sharp watch was kept upon ua, and I am sure they 
must have been much more severe with him." 

"They were certainly more severe," Francis said smiling, 
" for my right hand was chained to my left ankle and the left 
hand to the right ankle — not tightly, you know, but the chain 
was BO short that I could not stand upright; but, on the othci' 
hand, I do not think my guards were as vigilant aa yours. 
However, i will tell you the whole story." 
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The girls liatened with rapt attention to the story of the 
capture, the escape, and of his hiding in the hold of the pirate 
in order to be able to give them a warning in time. 

" Your escape was fortunate indeed," the merchant said when 
he had finished. "Fortunate both for you and for us, for I 
have no doubt that Mocenigo had intended to put you to a 
lingering death on his return. As for the girle, nothing, could 
have Baved them from the fat« he designed for them save the 
method which you took of arriving here before him." 

"What are we to do for him, fatherl" Maria exclaimed. 
" We are not tired of thanking him, but he hatea being thanked. 
If he would only get into some terrible scrape Giulia and I 
would set out to rescue him at once; but you see he gets out 
of hie scrapes before we hear of them. It is quite disheartening 
not to be able to do anything." 

Francis latched merrily. 

"It is terrible, is it not, signorat But if I mani^e to get 
into any scrape, and have time to summon you to my assist- 
ance, be sure I will do so. But, you see, one cannot get into 
a scrape when one chooses, and I must be content while I am 
away in knowing that I have the good wishes of you and your 
sister." 

"Do not trouble yourself, Maria," her father said; "some 
day an opportunity may come for our paying our debts, and 
in the meantime Francis is content that we should be his 
debtors." 

" And now, what are you going to do, papal" 

" I shall sail with you for Venice to-morrow. The governor 
will be sending one of the galleys with the news of the capture 
of the pirate, and doubtless be will give us all a passage in 
her. I shall order steps to be taken at once for rebuilding 
the villa, and will get it completed by the spring, before which 
time you will be off my hands, young lady; nnd I shall not be 
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altogether sorry, for you have been a very troublesome child 
lately." 

"It has not been my fault," Maria pouted. 

" Not at all, my dear. It has been your misfortune, and I 
am not blaming you at &1L" 

"But the trouble Is uow over, father I" 

"So much the better for Eufino," the merchant said, " It will 
be good news to him that you are freed from the persecution 
of Ru^ero. And now, I must leave you, for I have arranged 
to ride over with the governor to the other side of the ialajid. 
He has to investigate the damage which took place last evening. 
I hear that upwards of a score of villas were sacked and de- 
stroyed, and that many persons were killed, and while he is 
doing that I shall see what has to be done at our place. I don't 
know whether the walls are standing or whether it will have to 
be entirely rebuilt, and I must arrange with some builder to 
to go over from here with me and take my instructions as to 
what must be done." 

On the following day the party set sail for Venice, where 
they arrived without adventure. Preparations were at once 
begun for the marriage of Maria with Bufino Giustiniani, and 
siz weeks later the wedding ceremony took place. Francis did 
not go to sea until this was over, for when he spoke of a fresh 
voyt^e a short time after their return Maria declared that she 
would not be married unless he remained to be present 

"You have got me out of all my scrapes hitherto, Fran- 
cisco, and you must see me safely through this." 

As Signor Polani also declared that it was not to be thought 
of that Francis should leave until after the marriage, he was 
obliged to remain for it He was glad, however, when it 
was over, for he found the time on shore more tedious than 
usuaL The girls were taken up with the preparations for the 
ceremony, and visitorB were constantly coming and going, and 
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the house was not like itself. But even when the marriage 
waa over he was forced to remain some time longer in Venice. 
The Genoese fleets were keeping the sea, and Pisani had not^ 
since the battle of Antium, succeeded in coming up with them; 
the consequence was that commerce was at a stand-still, for the 
risk of capture was so great that the merchants ceased to send 
their ships to sea. 

" The profit would not repay us for the risk, Francisco," the 
merchant said one day when they were talking over it "If 
only one cai^o in tea fell into their hands the profit off the 
other nine would be swept away; but as I see that you are 
longing to be afloat again, you can, if you like, join one of the 
state galleys which start next week to reinforce Pisani's fleet. 
The last time Pisani wrote to me he said how glad he should 
be to have you with him; and after your service at Antium I 
have no doubt whatever that I could procure for you a post as 
second in command in one of the ships. What do you say t" 

" I should certainly like it, signor, greatly; but, as you said 
before, it would be a mere waste of time for me to take service 
with the state when I am determined upon the vocation of a 
merchant." 

"I did say that, Francis, and meant it at the time; but at 
present trade is, as you see, at a stand-still, so you would not 
be losing time, and, in the next place, it is always an advantage 
even to a trader to stand well with the state. Here in Venice 
all the great merchants are of noble family, and trade is no bar 
to occupying the highest offices of the state. Many of our 
doges have been merchants; while merchants are often soldiers, 
diplomatists, or governors as the state requires their services. 
You have already, you see, obtained considerable benefit by the 
action at Antium. I do not say that you would derive any 
direct benefit even were you to distinguish yourself again as 
highly as on that occasion, etill it is always well to gain the 
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conaiderstion of your fellows and to be popular with the people. 
Therefore if you would like to take service with the state 
until this affair is decided with Genoa and the seaa are again 
open to our ships, I think it will be advant^eous to you rather 
than not" 

"Then, with your permission I will certainly do ao, signor," 
Francis said. " Of course I should prefer to go as an officer on 
board one of the ships; but if not, I will go as a volun- 
teer." 

" You need not fear about that, Francis. With my influence 
and that of the Giustiniani, and the repute you have gained for 
yourself, you may be sure of an appointment. Bufino would 
have commanded one of the ships had it not been for his mar- 
riage." 

Gufino Giustiniani had indeed been most warm in his ex- 
pressions of gratitude to Francis, to whom the whole family 
had shown the greatest attention, giving him many presents as 
a proof of their good-will and gratitude. 

" I am quite jealous of your English friend," Rufino had said 
one day to Maria. "I do believe, Maria, that you care for 
him more than you do for me; it is lucky for me that he is not 
two or three years older." 

Maria laughed. 

" I do care for him dearly; and if he had been, as you say, 
older and had fallen in love with me, I can't say how it would 
have been. You must acknowledge it woidd be very hard to 
say no to a man who keeps on saving you from frightful peril; 
but then, you see, a girl can't fall in love with a man who does 
not fall in love with her. Francisco is so different from us 
Venetians; he always says just what he thinks, and never pays 
anyone even the least bit of a compliment How can you fall 
in love with a man like that ! Of course you can love him like 
;i brother — and I do love Francisco as if he were my brother — 
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bnt I don't think we should have got further than th&t if he had 
been ever so old." 

" And does Franoia never pay you compliments, Giulia?" 

"Never!" Giulia said decidedly. "It would be hateful of 
him if he did." 

"But Maria doesn't object to compliments, Gliulia. She 
lookB for them as if they were her daily bread; don't you, 
Mariat You will have to learn to put up with them soon, 
Qiulia, for you will be out in society now, and the young men 
will crowd round your chair just as they have done round that 
of this little flirt your Biater." 

"I shall have to put up with it^ I suppose," Qiulia said 
quietly, "just as one puts up with other annoyances ; but I should 
certainly never get to care fw anyone ^o thinks so little of 
me as to believe that I could be pleased by being addressed in 
such terms." 

"From which I gather," Giustiniani said smiling, "that this 
English lad's bluntnesa of speech pleases you more than it does 
Maria!" 

" It pleases Maria too," QiuUa said, " though she may choose 
to say that it doesn't. And I don't think it quite right to 
discuss him at all when we all owe him as much as we do." 

Giustiniani glanced at Maria and gave a little significant 
nod. 

" I do not think Giulia regards Francisco in quite the bro- 
therly way that you do, Maria," he whispered presently to her. 

" Perhaps not," Maria answered. " You see she had not fallen 
in love with you before she met him. But I do not know; 
Giulia seldom speaks of him when we are alone, and if she did, 
you don't suppose I should tell you my sister's secrets, sirt" 

The day after hia conversation with Francis, Polani handed 
him his nomination as second in command of the Plvio, which 
he had obtained that morning from the seignory. 
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" You will be glad to hear t^at it is in this ship that Matteo 
also sails," for Matteo had come home for his brother's wedding. 

"I am very glad of that," Francis said. "I wish that poor 
Criuaeppi was also here to go vith me. I shall misa him ter- 
ribly; he was a most faithful and devoted follower." 

"I have already sent orders to my agent in Tunis to spare 
no pains in discovering to whom the crew of the Naxeoi were 
Bold. It is unfortunate that so many other captives were sold 
at the same time, as it will make it so much more difficult to 
ti'ace our men. Those purchasing are not Ukely to know more 
than their first names, and may not even take the trouble to 
find out those, but may give them the first appellation that 
comes to hand ; therefore he has to find out who are now the 
masters of the whole of the captives sold at the same time, 
and then to pursue his investigations until he discovers the 
identity of the men he is looking for. Once he has found this 
I will promise you there will be no delay. I have ordered him 
to make the best bargain in each case he can, but that at any- 
rate he is bo buy every one of them, whatever it may coat. I 
have sent him the personal descriptions of each man of the 
boat's crew, as given to me by their friends and relatives here, 
as this will be an assistance in bis search. If, for instance, he 
hears of a Christian slave named Giuseppi living with a master 
some hundreds of miles in ibe interior, the fact that this man 
is middle-aged will show at once that he was not the Giuseppi, 
age 20, of whom he is in search. I hare particularly impressed 
upon him in my letter that we were especially anxious for tbe 
rescue of the captain and the young man Giuseppi, so I hope 
that by the time you return from the voyage I may bave 
received some news of them." 

Matteo was greatly pleased when he heard that he was going 
to sail under Francis. 

" I would rather that we had both been volunteers," Francis 
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said; "it eeeins abaord my being appointed second officer, 
while you aa yet have no official position." 

" I am not in the least bit in the world jealous, Francisco. 
With the exception of takii^ part in the fight at Antiiun, I 
have had no experience whatever, while you have been going 
through all sorts of adventures for the last two years and 
always have come out of them marvellously well." 

An hour after Matteo left him a retainer of the family brought 
Francis a letter from Signor Giustiniani, inviting him to come 
to his house that evening, as many of Matteo's comrades on 
board the Plvlo would be present 

Oq Francis going to the palace he found assembled not only 
the young men who would be Matteo's comrades as volunteers, 
but also the captain and other officers of the ship, and to them 
Signor Qiustiniani personally presented Francis, while Rufino 
and Matteo did all they could to ensure the heartiest welcome 
for him by telling everyone how greatly they were indebted 
to Mm, and how gallantly he had behaved on several occasions. 
Many of the young men he already knew as Matteo's friends, 
and by them he was received with the greatest cordiality; but 
his reception by the captain, and one or two of the other officers, 
was much more cool. The captain, .whose name was Carlo 
Bottini, was a distant connection of the Mocenigo family, and 
was therefore already prejudiced against Francis. The coolness 
of the other officers was due to the fact that Francis, a foreigner 
and several years junior to themselves, bad been placed in 
command over their heads." 
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CHAPTER XY. 

THE BATTLE OF POLA. 

■HE squadron, consisting of four galleys, sailed for 
Cyprus, where Pisani had just endeavoured with- 
out success to expel the Genoese from FamagosU. 
It was towards the end of August that they 
efiected a junction with his fleet. Pisani received Francis 
with great warmth, and in the presence of many officers 
remarked that he was glad to see that the republic was at last 
appointing men for their merits, and not, as heretofore, allow- 
ing family connection and influence to be the chief passport to 
their favour. 

For two months the fleet sailed among the islands of the 
Levant and along the shores of Greece, Istria, and D&lmatia, 
hoping to find the Genoese fleet, but altogether without success. 
In November, when they were on the coast of Istria, winter 
set in with extraordinary severity, and the frost was intense. 
Pisani wrote to his government asking permission to bring the 
fleet into Venice until the spring. The soignory, however, 
refused his request, for they feared that were it known that 
their fleet had come into port for the winter the Genoese would 
take advantage of ita absence to seize upon some of the islands 
belonging to Venice, and to induce the inhabitants of the cities 
of Istria and Dalmatia, always ready for revolt, to declare 
against her. 
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The first indications of the winter were more than verified. 
The cold was alb^ether extraordinary ; and out of the nineteen 
galleys of Pisani only six were fit to take the sea with their full 
complement of men when the epriog of 1379 began. Many of 
the veaeels had been disabled by storms; numbers of the men 
had died, more had been sent home invalided, and it was only 
by transferring the men from the other vessels to the six in 
the best condition that the crews of the latter were made up to 
their full strength. 

As soon as the terrible frost broke, Pisani received a rein- 
forcement of twelve ships from Venice, these being, for the 
most part, built and equipped at the cost of his personal friends, 
Polani having contributed two of the number. With the 
eighteen sail Pisani put to sea to prosecute a fresh search for 
the Genoese admiral, Doria, and his fleet The Pluto was one 
of the six vessels which remained in good condition at the 
end of the winter, thanks in no small degree to the energy 
and care which Francis had bestowed in looking after the 
welfare of the crew. In the most bitter weather he had 
himself landed with the boats to see that firewood was cut and 
brought off in abundance, not only for the officers' cabins, but 
to warm that portion of the ship inhabited by the men. 
Knowing that Polani would not grudge any sum which might 
be required, he obtained from his ^ents ample supplies of 
warm clothing and bedding for the men, occupying himself in- 
cessantly for their welfare, while the captain and other officers 
passed their time in their warm and comfortable cabins. 

Francis induced Matteo and several of his comrades to brave 
the weather as he did, and to exert themselves for the benefit of 
the men; and the consequence was, that while but few of the 
other ships retained enough men to raise their sails in case of 
emergency, the strength of the crew of the PltUo was scarcely 
impairvd at the termination of the wint«r. The admiral, on 
(4U> s 
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paying a visit of iiupection to the ship, waa greatly struck with 
the contrast which the appearance of the crew afforded to that 
of the other galleys, and warmly complimented the commander 
on the condition of his men. 

The captain received the praise as if it was entirely due to 
himself, and said not a single word of the share which Francis 
had had in bringing it about. Matteo was most indignant at 
this injustice towards his friend, and mani^ed that through a 
relative serving in the admiral's own ship, a true report of 
the case should come to Pisani'a ears. Francis was in no way 
troubled at the captain's appropriation of the praise due to 
himself. There had not, from the time he sailed, been any 
cordiality between Francis and the other officers. These had 
been selected for the position solely from family influence, and 
none of them were acquainted with the working of a ship. 

In those days, not only in Venice but in other countries, 
naval battles were fought by soldiers rather than sailors. 
Nobles and knights, with their retainers, embarked on board 
a ship for the purpose of fighting, and of fighting only, the 
management of the vessel being earned on entirely by sailors 
under their own officers. Thus, neither the commander of the 
force on board the galley, nor any of his officers, with the 
exception of Francis, knew anything whatever about the 
management of the ship, nor were capable of giving orders to 
the crew. Among the latter were some who had sailed with 
Francis in his first two voyages, and these gave so excellent a 
report of him to the rest that they were from the first ready to 
obey his orders aa promptly as those of their own sub-officer. 

Francis concerned himself but little with the ill-will that 
was shown him by the officers. He knew that it arose from 
jealousy, not only of the promotion he, a foreigner and a 
junior in years, had received over them, but of the fact that 
he had already received the thanks of the republic for the 
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BerrJces he had rendered, cuid stood high in the favour of the 
admiral, who neyer lost an opportunity of showing the interest 
he had in him. Had the hostility shown itself in any offensive 
d^ree Francis would at once have resented it; but Matteo and 
some of those on board who had been his comrades in the 
fencing-rooms had given such reports of his powers with his 
weapons that even those most opposed to him thought it pru- 
dent to observe a demeanour of outward politeness towards him. 

For three months the search for the Genoese fleet was in- 
effectual. A trip had been made along the coast of Apulia, and 
the fleet had returned to Fola with a large convoy of merchant 
ships loaded with grain, when on the 7th of May Doria appeared 
off the port with twenty-five sail 

But Pisani was now by no means anxious to fight. Zeno 
was away with a portion of the fleet, and although he had 
received reinforcements he numbered but twenty'One vessels, 
and a number of his men were laid up with sickness. The 
admiral, however, was not free to follow out the dictates of 
his own opinions. The Yenetians had a mischievous habit, 
which was afterwards adopted by the French republic, of 
fettering their commanders by sea and land by appointing 
civilian commissioners, or, as they were termed in Venice, 
proveditora, who had power to overrule the nominal com- 
mander. When, therefore, Pisani assembled a council of war, 
and informed them of his reasons for wishing to remain on 
the defensive until the return of Zeno, he was overruled by 
the proveditors, who not only announced themselves unani- 
mously in favour of battle, but sneered at Pisani's prudence as 
being the result of cowardice. Pisani in his indignation drew 
his sword and would have attacked the proveditors on the spot 
had he not been restrained by his captains. 

However, the council decided upon instant battle, and Pisani 
was forced, by the rules of the service, at once to carry their 
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decision into effect. Ascending the poop of his galley, he ad- 
dressed in a loud voice the crews of the ships gathered around 

"Remember, my brethren, that those who will now face 
you are the same whom you vanquished with so much glory 
on the Eoman shore. Do not let the name of Luciano Doria 
terrify you; it is not the names of commanders that will decide 
the conflict, but Venetian hearts and Venetian bands. Let 
him that loves St. Mark follow me." 

The men received the address with a shout, and as soon as 
the commanders had regained their galleys the fleet moved out 
to attack the «nemy. The fight was a furious one, each vessel 
singling out an opponent and engaging her hand to hand. Carlo 
Bottini was killed early in the fight, and Francis succeeded to 
the command. His galley had grappled with one of the largest 
of the Genoese vessels, and a desperate conflict went on. Some- 
times the Venetians gained a footing OQ the deck of the 
Genoese, sometimes they were driven back and the Genoese in 
turn poured on board, but no decisive advantage was gained on 
either side after an hour's fighting. 

The Genoese crew was numerically much stronger than that 
of the Pinto, and although Francis with Matteo and his com- 
rades headed their men and cheered them on, they could make no 
impression on the ranks of the enemy. Suddenly the Genoese 
threw off the grapnels that attached the two ships, and hoisting 
their sails, sheered off. Francis looked round to see the cause 
of this sudden manceuvre, and perceived for the first time that 
the Genoese vessels were all in flight, with the Venetians press- 
ing closely upon them. 

SaUs were at once hoisted, and the Phio joined in the chase. 
But the flight was a feigned one, and it was only designed to 
throw the Venetian rank into confusion. After sailing for 
two miles the Genoese suddenly turned and fell upon their 
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pursuers as they came up in straggling order. Tlie result waa 
decisive. Many of the Venetian ships were captured before the 
rest came up to take part in the battle; others vere hemmed 
in by numerous foes. Piaani, after fighting until be saw that 
all was lost, made the signal for the ships to withdraw from the 
conflict, and he himself, with six galleys, succeeded in fighting 
his way through the enemy's 6eet, and gained a refine in the 
port of Parenzo. 

All the rest were taken. From seven to eight hundred 
Yeuetians perished in the fight, two thousand four hundred 
were taken prisoners, twelve commanders were killed, and 
five captured. The Genoese losses were also severe, and Doria 
himself was among the slain, having been killed by a spear 
thrust by Donato Zeno, commander of one of the galleys, almost 
at the moment of victory. 

The Pluto had defended herself for a long time against the 
attacks of three of the Genoese galleys, and had repeatedly 
endeavoured to force her way out of the throng, but the 
G«noeBe held her fast with their grapnels, and at last the greater 
part of her crew were driven down below, and Francis, seeing 
the uselessnesa of further resistance, ordered the little group, 
who were now completely pent in by the Genoese, to lower 
their weapons. All were more or less severely wounded, and 
were bleeding from eword cuts and thrusta. 

"This is an evil day for Venice," Matteo said, as, having 
been deprived of their weapons, the prisoners were thrust below. 
"I heard the Genoese say that only six of our galleys have 
escaped, all the rest have been taken. We were the last ship to 
surrender, that's a comfort anyhow." 

" Now, Matteo, before you do anything else let me bind up 
your wounds; you are bleeding in two or three places." 

" And you are bleeding ^m something hke a dozen, Fran- 
cisco, so you had better let me play the doctor first." 
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"The captain is always served last, ao do as you are told, and 
strip off your doublet l^ow, gentlemen," he said, turning to 
the other ofiiceni, " let each of us do what we can to dress the 
wounds of others; we can expect no care from the Genoese 
leeches, who will have their hands full for a long time to come 
with their own men. There are some among us who will 
soon bleed to death unless their wounds are staunched. Let 
UB, therefore, take the most serious cases first, and so on in 
rotation until all have been attended to." 

It was fortunate for them that in the hold in which they 
were confined there were some casks of water; for, for hours 
the Genoese paid no attention whatever to their prisoners, and 
the wounded were beginning to sufier agonies of thirst when 
the barrels were fortunately discovered. The head of one 
vrtia knocked in, and some shallow tubs used for serving the 
water to the crew filled, and the men knelt down and drank 
by turns &om these. Many were too enfeebled by their wounds 
to rise, and their thirst was assuaged by dippii^ articles of 
clothing into the water, and letting the fluid frogi these nin 
into their mouths. 

It was not until next morning that the prisoners were ordered 
to come on deck. Many bad died during the night, others 
were too weak to obey the summons. The names of the rest 
were taken, and not a little surprise was expressed by the 
Genoese officers at the extreme youth of the officer in command 
of the Fliito. 

" I was only the second in command," Francis said in answer 
to their questions. "Carlo Bottini was in command of the 
ship, but he was killed at the commencement of the fight." 

"But how is it that one so young came to be second) You 
must belong to some great family to have been thus pushed 
forward above men so much your senior." 

"It was a wise choice nevertheless," the commander of one 
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of the galleys which had been engaged with the Pluio said, "fw 
it is but justice to own that no ship was better handled or 
fought in the Venetian fleet. They were engaged with us firsts 
and for over an hour they fought ue on fair terms, yielding no 
foot of ground, although we had far more men than they 
carried, I noticed this youth lighting always in the front line 
with the Venetians, and marvelled at the strength and dexterity 
with which he used his weapons, and afterwards, when there 
were three of us around him, he fought lite a boar surrounded 
by hounds. I am sure he is a bmve youth, and well worthy 
the position he held, to whatsoever he owed it" 

"I belong to no noble family of Venice," Francis said. "My 
name is Francis Hanunond, and my parente are English." 

"You are not a mercenary, I trustt" the Genoese captain 
asked earnestly. 

" I am not," Francis replied. " I am a citizen of Venice, 
and my name is inscribed in her books, as my comrades will 
vouch." 

"Right glad am I that it is so," the Genoese said, "for Pietro 
Doria, who is now, by the death of his brother, in chief com- 
mand, has ordered that every mercenary found among the 
prisoners shall to-day be slain." 

"It is a bnital order," Francis said fearlessly, "whosoever 
may have given itl A mercenary taken in fair light has as 
much right to be held for ransom or fair exchange as any 
other prisoner; and if your admiral thus breaks the laws of 
war, there is not a free-lance from one end of Italy to the other 
but will take it up as a personal quarrel." 

The Genoese frowned at the boldness with which Francis 
spoke, but at heart agreed in the sentiments he expressed; for 
among the Genoese officers generally there was a feeling that 
this brutal execution in cold blood waa an impolitic ns well as 
a disgraceful deed. 
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The officers were now placed in the forehold of the ship, 
the crew being confined in the »fter-hoId. Soon afterwards 
they knew by the motion of the vessel that sail had been put 
on her. 

"So we are on our way to a Genoese prison, Francisco," 
Matteo said; "we had a narrow escape of it before, bnt this 
time I suppose it is our fate." 

" There Is certainly no hope of rescue, Matteo; it is too early 
as yet to say whether there is any hope of escape. The prospect 
looked darker when I was In the hands of Buggiero, but I 
managed to get away; then I was alone and closely guarded, 
now we have in the ship well-nigh two hundred friends, pris- 
oners like ourselves, it is true, but still to be counted on. Then, 
too, the Genoese aie no doubt eo elated wit^ their triumph 
that they are hai'dly likely to keep a very vigilant guard over 
us. Altc^ether, I should say that the chances are in our 
favonr. Were I sure that the Fluto ia sailing alone I should 
be very confident that we might retake her, but probably the 
fifteen captured ships are sailing in company, and would at 
once come to the aid of their comrades here, directly they saw 
any signs of a conflict going on, and we could hardly hope to 
recapture the ship without making some noise over it." 

"I should think not," Matteo agreed. 

"Then again, Matteo, even if we find it impossible to get 
at the crew, and with them to recapture the ship, some chance 
may occur by which you and I may manage to make our escape," 

" If you say so, Francisco, I at once believe it. You got us all 
out of the scrape down at Girgentl. You got Folani's daughters 
out of a worse scrape when they were captives on San Nicolo; 
and got yourself out of the worst scrape of all when you 
escaped from the grip of Ruggiero Mocenigo. Therefore, 
when you say that there is a fair chance of escape out of this 
business, I look upon it as almost as good as done." ~ 
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" It is a long way from that, Matteo," Francis laughed; " atUl 
I hope we may manage it somehow. I have the greatest 
horror of a Genoese prison, for it is notorious that they treat 
their prisoners of war shamefully, and I cert^nly do not mean 
to enter one if there is the slightest chance of avoiding it; 
but for to-day, Matteo, I shall not even begin to think about 
it. In the first place my head aches with the various thumps 
it has had; in the second, I feel weak from loss of blood; 
and in the third, my wounds smart most amazingly." 

"So do mine," Matteo ^;reed; "in addition I am hungry, 
for the bread they gave us this morning was not fit for dogs, 
although I had to eat it, as it was that or nothing." 

" And now, Matteo, I shall try to get a few hours' sleep. I 
did not close my eyes last night from the pain of my wounds, 
but I think I might manage to drop off now." 

The motion of the vessel aided the effect of the bodily 
weakness that Francis was feeling, and in spite of the pain of 
his wounds he soon went off into a sound sleep. Once or 
twice he woke, but hearing no voices or movement, he sup- 
posed his companions were all asleep, and again went off, 
luitil a stream of light coming in from the opening of the 
hatchway thoroughly roused him. Matteo, who was l3ang 
by his side, also woke and stretched himself, and there waa 
a general movement among the ten young men who were their 
comrades in misfortune. 

" Here is your breakfast," a voice from above the hatchway 
said, and a basket containing bread and a bucket of water 
was lowered by ropes. 

"Breakfast!" Matteo said; "why, it is not two hours since 
we breakfasted last." 

"I suspect it is twenty-tfro, Matteo; we have had a very 
long sleep, and I feel all the better of it. Now let us divide 
the liberal breakfast our captors have given us; fortunately 
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there is just enough light coining down from those scuttles to 
enable us to do so fairly." 

There was a general laugh from his comrades at the cheerful 
way in which Francis spoke. Only one of them had beeu an 
officer on the Ptulo; the rest were, like Matteo, volunteera of 
good families. There was a good deal of light-hearted jesting 
over their meal. When it was over Francis said: 

" Now let us hold a council of war." 

"You are better off than Pisani ivas anyhow," one of the 
young men said, " for you are not hampered with proveditors, 
and anything that your captaincy may suggest will, you may 
be sure, receive our assent" 

"I am your captain no longer," Francis replied; "we are all 
prisoners now and equal, and each one has a free voice and a 
free vote." 

"Then I give my voice and vote at once, Francisco," 
Matteo said, "to the proposal that you remain our captain, 
and that we obey you as cheerfully and willingly as we should 
if you were on the poop of the Ptuio instead of being in the 
hold. In the first place, at Carlo's death you became our cap- 
tain by right so long as we remain tc^ether; and in the 
second place you have more experience than all of ua put 
together, and a very much better head than most of us, my- 
self included. Therefore, comrades, I vote that Messer Fran- 
cisco Hammond be still regarded ae our captain, and obeyed as 
such." 

There was a general chorus of assent, for the energy which 
Francis had displayed throughout the trying winter, and the 
manner in which he had led the crew during the desperate 
fighting, had won for him the regard and the respect of them aU. 

" Very well, then," Francis said; "if you wish it so I will 
remain your leader, but we will nevertheless hold our council 
of war. The question which I shall first present to your con- 
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Bideration is, which is the best way to set about retaking the 
Ptulof" 

There was a burst of laughter among the young men. The 
matter-of-fact way in which Francis proposed what seemed to 
them an impossibility amused them immensely. 

" I am quite in earnest," Francis went on when the laughter 
had subsided ; " if it is possibly to be done I mean to retake the 
Pltiio, and I have very little doubt that it is possible if we set 
about it in the right way. In the first place, we may take it 
as absolutely certain that we very considerably outnumber the 
Genoese on board. They must have suffered in the battle 
almost as much as we did, and have had nearly as many killed 
and wounded. In the second place, if Doria intends to profit 
by his victory he must have retained a fair amount of fighting 
men on board each of his galleys, and, weakened as his force 
was by the losses of the action, he can spare but a comparatively 
small force on board each of the fifteen captured galleys. I 
should think it probable that there are not more than fifty 
men in charge of the Plulo, and we number fully three times 
that force. The mere fact that they let down our food to ub 
by ropes instead of bringing it down, showed a consciousness 
of weakness." 

"What you say is quite true," Paolo Parucchi, the other 
officer of the Pluto, said; "but they are fifty well-armed men, 
and we are a hundred and fifty without arms and shut down 
in the hold, to which must be added the fact that we are cut 
off from our men, and our men from us. They are, as it 
were, without a head to plan, while we are without arms to 
strike." 

A murmur of approval was heard among some of the young 
men. 

" I do not suppose that there are no difficulties in our way," 
Francis said quietly; "or that we have only, next time the 
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batch is opened, to say to those above, Gentlemen of Gfinoa, 
we are more niunerous than you are, and we therefore request 
you to change places with ua immediately. All I have 
asserted so far is that we are sufficiently strong to retake the 
ship if we get the opportunity. What we have now to settle 
is how that opportunity is to come about To begin with, has 
any one a dagger or koife which has escaped the eye of our 
searchers t" 

No one replied. 

" I was afraid that nothing had escaped the vigilance of those 
who appropriated our belongings. As, however, we have no 
weapons or tools, the next thing is to see what there is in the 
hold which can be turned to account. It is fortunate we are 
on board the Pluto instead of being transferred to another ship, 
as we already know all about her. There are some iron bolts 
driven in along a beam at the farther end; they have been 
used, I suppose, at some time or other for hanging the carcasses 
of animals from. Let us see whether there is any chance of 
getting some of them out" 

The iron pegs, however, were so firmly driven into the beam 
that aU their efTorts failed to move them in the slightest. 

" We will give that up for the present," Francis said, "and 
look round for something more available." 

But with the exception of the water-caeks, the closest search 
failed to find anything in the hold. 

" I do not know whether the iron hoops of a cask would be 
of any use," Matteo said. 

" Certainly they would be of use if we get them ofT, 
Matteo." 

" There is no difficulty about that," one of the others said, 
examining the casks closely. " This is an empty one, and the 
hoops seem quite loose." 

In a few minutes four iron hoops were taken off the cask. 
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" After all," Matteo said, " they cannot be of much use; the 
iron ia mat-eaten, and they would break in our hands before 
going into any one." 

" They would certainly be useless as daggers, Matteo, but I 
think that with care they will a«t as saws. Break oEF a. length 
of about a foot, now straighten it, and tear a piece off your 
doublet and wrap it round and round one end, so that you can 
hold it. Now just try it on the edge of a beam." 

" It certainly cuts," Matteo announced after a trial, "but not 
very fast" 

" So that it cute at all we may be very well content," Francis 
said cheerfully; " we have got a week at least to work in, and 
if the wind is not favourable we may have a month. Let us 
therefore break the hoops up into pieces of the right length. 
We must use them carefully, for we may expect to have many 
breakt^es." 

"What next, oaptaini" 

" Our object will, of course, be to cut through into the main 
hold which separates us from the crew. There we shall probably 
find plenty of weapons; but to use our saws we must first find 
a hole in the bulkhead. First of all then let there be a strict 
search made for a knot-hole, or any other hole through the 
bulkhead." 

It was too dark for eyes to be of much use, but hands were 
run all over the bulkhead, but no hole however small was 
discovered. 

" It is clear, then," Francis said, " that the first thing to do 
is to cut out some of those iron bolts. Pick out those that 
are nearest to the lower side of the beam, say three of them. 
There are twelve of us, that will give four to each bolt, and 
we can relieve each other every few minutes. Bemember, it 
is patience that is required and not strength." 

The work was at once b^un. The young men had by this 
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time fully entered into the epiiit of the attempt. The quiet 
and business-like way in which their leader set about it cen- 
vinced them that he at least had a firm belief that the work 
was possible; and there was a hope, even if but a remote one, 
of avoiding the dreaded dungeone of Genoa. 

The work was slow, and two or three of the strips of iron 
were at first broken by the too great eagerness of their holders ; 
but when it was found that by using them lightly the edges 
gradually cut their way into the wood, the work went on r^u- 
larly. The Pluio had been hurriedly constructed, and any 
timbei-s that were available in the emei^ency were utilized. 
Consequently much soft wood that at other times would never 
have been found in the state dockyards was put into her. The 
beam at which they were working was of soft timber, and a 
fine dust fell steadily as the rough iron was sawed backward 
and forward upon it. 

Two cute were made under each bolt, wide at the base and 
converging towards it. The saws were kept going the whole 
day, and although the progress was slow it was fast enough to 
encourage them; and just as the light that came through the 
scuttle faded away three of the young men hung their weight 
upon one of the bolts, and the wood beneath it, already almost 
severed, gave, and a suppressed cry of satisfaction announced 
that one bolt was free. 

The pieces of iron were two feet long and were intended for 
some other purpose, but had been driven in when, on loading 
the ship, Bome strong pegs on which to hang carcasses were 
required. They were driven about three inches into the beam, 
and could have been cut out with an ordinary saw in two or 
three minutes. 

" Try the others," Francis said. " As many of you get hold 
of them as can put your hands on." 

The effort was made and the other two bolts were got out. 
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They bad been roughly sharpened at the end and were fully 
an inch across. 

"They do not make bad weapona," Matteo said. 

" It ia not as weapons that we want them, Matteo. They will 
be more useful to us than any weapons, except, indeed, a good 
axe. We shall want at least three more. Therefore I propose 
that we continue our work at once. We will divide into 
watches now. It will be twelve hours before we get our allow- 
ance of bread again, tiierefore that will give three hours' work 
and nine hours' sleep to each. They will be just setting the 
first watch on deck, and, as we shall hear them changed, it will 
give us a good idea how the tame is passing." 

"I am ready to work all night myself," Matteo said. "At 
first I had not much faith in what we were doing; but now 
that we have got three of these irons out, I am ready to go on 
working until I drop." 

"You will find, Matteo, that your arms will ache so that you 
cannot hold them up before the end of the three hours. Sawing 
like that, with your arms above your head, is most fatiguing; 
and even the short spells of work we have been having made 
my arms ache. However, each must do as much as he can in 
his three hours; and as we are working in the dark we must 
work slowly and carefully, or we shall break our tools." 

" Fortunately we can get more hoops off now if we want 
them," Matteo said; "with these irons we can wrench tJiem 
off the sound casks if necessary." 

"Yes; I did not think of that, Matteo. You see we are 
already getting a stock of tools. Another thing is, with the 
point of the irons we have got off we can wrench the wood out 
as fast as we saw it, and the saws will not work so stiffly as 
they did before. But we must not do that till the morning, 
for any sound like the breaking of wood might be heard by the 
watch when everything is quiet." 
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Although all worked their best they made but elight pro- 
gress in the dark, and each worker was forced to take frequent 
rests, for the fatigue of working with their arms above their 
heads was excessive. As soon, however, as the light began to 
steal down and the movement above head told them that the 
crew were at work washing the decks, the points of the irons 
were used to wrench awaj the wood between the saw-cuts; 
and the work then proceeded briskly, as they relieved each 
other every few minut«s. At last, to their intense satisfaction, 
three more irons were got out. 

"If anyone had told me," one of the party said, "thaX a 
man's anna could hurt as much as mine do from working a few 
hours, I should have disbelieved him." 

There was a chorus of assent, for none were accustomed to 
hard manual labour, and the pain in their arms was excessive. 

" Let us have half an hour's rest, Francis, before you issue 
your next orders. I shall want that at least before I feel that 
I have any power in my arms at alL" 

"We will have an hour's rest, Matteo, if you like. Before 
that time they will be sending us down our food, and after we 
have breakfasted we can Bet to work again." 

"Breakfast!" one of the young men groaned. "I cannot call 
that black bread and water breakfast. When I think of the 
breakfasts I have eaten, when I think of the dishes I have 
refused to eat because they were not cooked to perfection, I 
groan over my folly in those days, and my enormous stupidity 
in ever volunteering to come to sea." 

" I should recommend you all," Francis said, " to spend the 
next hour in rubbing and squeezing the muscles of your neigh- 
bours' arms and shoulders. It is the best way for taking out 
stifTness, and Giuseppi used to give me relief that way when I 
was stiff with fencing." 

The idea was adopted; and while the rest were at work in 
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the manner he su^ested, Francis, taking one of the irons, went 
to the bulkhead. One by one he tried the plaoks from the 
floor boards to the beams above. 

"Well, captain, what is your reportt" Matteo asked as he 
joined the rest 

" My report is a most favourable one," Francis said. " By 
great good luck the planks are nailed from the other side 
against the beams both above and below." 

"What difi'erence does that make, Francisco!" 

"All the difi'erence in the world. Had they been nailed on 
this side, there would have been nothing for it but to carry out 
our original plan — that is, to make holes through die planks 
with these irons large enough for the saws to go through, and 
then to saw the wood out &om hole to hole. As it is, I believe 
that witli five minutes' work we could wrench a plank away. 
We have only to push the points of the irons up between the 
beams and the planks and use them as levers. The nails will 
be strong indeed if those irons, with two of ua at each, would 
not wrench them out." 

The young men all leapt to their feet, pains and aches quite 
forgotten in the excitement of this unexpected news, and six 
of tbem seized hold of the irons. 

"Gently ! " Francis said. "You must remember there may be 
people going down there at present getting up stores. Before 
we venture to disturb a plank we must make the hole sufficiently 
large for us to spy through. This will be a very easy afiair in 
comparison with makii^ a hole large enough for a saw to go 
through. Still you will find it will take some time. However, 
we had better wait, as we ^reed, till we have had our food." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE RECAPTURE OF THE "PLDTO." 

|S soon oa the batch hud heen removed and the bread 
and water lowered down and they heard heavy 
weights again laid on the hatch, two of the party 
took one of the irona and began to bore a hole, while 
the others proceeded to eat their food. Several times the workers 
had to be relieved. The iron penetrated comparatively easily for 
a short distance, but beyond that the difficulty greatly increased ; 
and it was fully four hours before one of the workers, applying 
hia eye to the hole, aaid that he could see a gleam of light 
through. In another quarter of an hour the orifice was suffi- 
ciently enlai^d to enable a view to be obtained of the central 
bold. It was comparatively light there, for the hatch was off, 
and they could see two men at work opening a cask for aome 
Btorea that were required, 

" We must wait till it gete dark now," Francis said. " I do 
not think that we shall make much noise, for the nails will be 
likely to draw quietly; but we had better choose the time be- 
tween nightfall and the hour for the crew to turn in, as there 
wiU be a trampling of feet on deck and talking and singing, 
which would prevent any slight noise we might make being 
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" The difScultj will be to force the ends of the iron down be- 
tween the beams ajid the planka, bo as to give ua & purchflse," 
Matteo said. 

"I think we shall be able to manage that," Francis replied. 
" The beams are put in in the rough, and if we hunt carefully I 
think we shall find a plank where we can get the irons in far 
enough between it and the beam to give us a hold." 

After a careful examination they fixed upon a plank to 
operate upon, and, leaving one of the irons there so that they 
could find it in the dark, they lay down to sleep, or sat talking 
until it was dark. Before this, a glance through the peep-hole 
showed them that the hatch had been placed over the hatchway 
of the next hold, so that there was little fear of anyone coming 
down unless something special was required. 

" Now I think we can begin," Francis said at last "Do you, 
Paolo Parucchi, take one of the irons, I will take another, 
Matteo a third. We cannot possibly work more than three at 
the foot of a plank, though perhaps when we have fixed them 
and put on the strain, two or three more hands may get at the 
irons; but first we will try with three, and, unless the nails have 
got a wonderfully firm hold, we shall certainly be able to draw 
them." 

It took some time to fix the irons to the best advantage be- 
tween the planks and the beam. 

"Are you both readyT" Francis asked at last; "then pull." 

As Francis had anticipated, the levers did their work, and the 
nails yielded a little. 

"It has sprung half an inch," Francis said, feeling. "Now you 
keep your irons as they are, while I thrust mine down farther. 
I have got a fresh hold; do you shift yours." 
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Again the effort was made, and this time the naila drew fully 
two inches. Another effort, &nd the pUnk was completely free 
at the lower end. 

" Now do you puBh against it as hard as you can," Francis 
said, " while I get my iron in between it and the beam above." 

The upper nails yielded even more easily than those below. 

" No farther," Francis said when they had fwrly started 
them, "or the plank will he blling with a crash. We must 
push from the bottom now until it gives sufficiently far for you 
to get an iron down each side, to prevent its closing again." 

"Now," he said, "push the irons higher up; that is right 
Now I will loosen a bit farther at the top, and then you will be 
able to get your hands in at the bottom to steady it and prevent 
its falling when the nails are quite drawn." 

Another effort and the plank was free, and, being drawn in, 
was laid down. The delight of those who were standing in the 
dark, and could only judge how matters were going on from 
Francis's low-spoken orders, was extreme. 

" Can we get through t" 

" No," Franeis replied ; " it will he necessary to remove 
another plank first, hut perhaps one of the slighter among you 
might manage to squeeze through and hold the plank at the 
back; we shall he able to work with more freedom if we know 
that there is no danger of its falling." 

In a few minutes the second plank was laid beside the first. 

"What is to be done nextT' Matteo asked. 

" We must establish a communication with the sailors. I will 
take a working party of four; Paolo Pamcchi with four others 
will relieve me; you, Matteo, will with the rest take the last 
speU. When we have entered the next compartment we will 
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put Up the planka again and press the nails in tightly enough 
to prevent their falling. Should, by some chance, any one 
descend into the hold while we are working, we shall be hidden 
from their view; at the other end there are a number of sacks 
piled up, and we shall be working behind them." 

Francis and the men be had chosen made their way to the pile 
of arms they hod observed through their peep-hole, moving with 
great precaution so as to avoid falling over anything. Here 
with some trouble they succeeded in finding a dagger among the 
heap, and they then felt their way on until they reached the pile 
of sacks; these were packed to within a foot of the deck-beama, 
and there was but just room for them to crawl in at the top. 

" Whatever you do, do not bump against the beams," Francis 
said. " Any noise of that sort from below would at once excite 
att«ntion. Now do you be quiet while I find a spot to begin 
upon." 

Commencing at & junction of two planks, Francis began with 
the dagger to cut a hole of some three or four inches across, but 
tapering rapidly as it went in. After waiting for some ten 
minutes he touched the man lying next to him, placed his hand 
on the hole he had begun, and then moved aside to allow him 
to continue the work. In an hour a hole was made in a two- 
inch plank, and this was soon enlarged until it was an inch in 
diameter. Lying along the side of the bulkhead so as to get his 
ear to the hole, Francis listened, hut could hear no sound within; 
then he put his mouth to the orifice and asked: 

" Are you all asleep there t " Then he listened again. Some 
of Uie men were speaking, and asking each other who it was that 
bad suddenly spoken. 

No one replied ; and some of them gave vent to uigry Ihreata 
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against whoever it might bu who had juBt disturbed them from 
going off to sleep. Directly the voices ceased again Francis said: 

"Let us have silence iu there. Where is Kinaldo, the boat- 
swain)" 

"I am here," a voice replied; "but who is spoaldngl It 
sounds like the voice of Messer Hammond." 

" It is my voice, Eiiialdo. We have worked through from 
the hold at the other end of the ship, having removed some of 
the planks of the bulkhead; now it is for you to do the same. 
We will pass you some daggers through when we have made 
this hole a bit lai'ger. You must chooso one of the planks in the 
comer, as this will be lesa likely to be observed." 

"They will not observe us, Messer Hammond; they never 
come down here at all, but pass our food down in buckets." 

" Nevertheless, begin at the plank next to the side," Francis 
said; "possibly some one may come down before you have 
finished. You will have to remove two planks to get through. 
I will pass a javelin through; you can set to work with it 
and bore holes through the plank close to the floor, and then 
with the dagger cut away the wood between them. When you 
have done them sot to at the top, close to the beams, and cut the 
two planks through there. There are sacks of grain piled up 
against them on this side, so that there is no fear of your being 
observed from here. The work must be carried on perfectly 
noiselessly, the men relieving each other every few minutes. 

"When the planks are cut through replace them in their 
former positions and wedge some small pieces of wood in, so 
that there shaU be no chance of Uieir foiling. You ought to 
finish the work by to-morrow. When you have done it take no 
farther step until you get orders from me. It would not do to 
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rise now, for we may be Burrounded by other Bhips, and if ve 
overpowered the crew we ebould at once be attacked and re- 
captured by them. You will therefore remain quiet until yon 
have orders, whether it be one day or ten. All the arms they 
have taken from ua are lying piled here, and when the time 
cornea we shall have no difficulty in overpowering the Genoese, 
and ehall, I hope, bring the Plvio safely to anchor in the port 
of Venice before long." 

There was a murmur of delight among the sailors, pent up in 
their close quarters. Fruicis listened a moment and heard one 
of the men say: 

"What did I tell you! Didn't I tell you that Messer Ham- 
mond got us all out of a scrape before, when our ship was 
captured by the Genoese, uid that I would be bound he would 
do the same ^ain if he had but the shadow of a chance." 

" You did, Pietro, and you have turned out right; that is the 
sort of fellow to have for a captain. He is not like one of those 
dainty young nobles who don't know one rope's end from 
another, and who turn up their noses at the thought of dirty- 
ing their hands. See how he looked after us through the 
winter. I wish we could give a cheer for him, but that would 
never do; but when we are out of this I will give him the 
loudest shout I ever gave yet. Now then, Rinaldo, let us set 
to work without a moment's delay. There's a chance we aren't 
going to rot in the dungeons of Genoa after aU." 

Convinced that the work would be carried on in accordance 
with his orders, Francis withdrew his ear from the hole, and, 
crawUi^ over the sacks again, made his way to the pile of arms, 
felt about until he found two javelins, and taking these back 
l^assed them one after the other through the hole. 
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" We have done our share nov," he Baid to Mb comradeB. 
"Paolo and his party will find it a comparatively easy task to 
enlai^e the hole sufBciently to pass the da^ers through." 

The party returned to the other end of the hold, removed 
the planks, and joined their friendB. The next watch had 
arranged to lie down close to Uie planks, so that they could be 
aroused without waking the otheis. 

They were soon on their feet Francis explained to Pa- 
rucchi the [Hrc^ess they had made and the orders that had 
been given to the sailors as to what tiiey were to do. "When 
the hole is large enough pass these five daggers in to the crew, 
and then come back t^jain. I will guide you to the spot, and 
on my return will pick out half-a-dozen more daggers in case 
we want them for further work." 

When daylight made ite way into the hold Matteo and his 
vatch woke, and were astonished to find that all their comrades 
were quietly asleep, and that they had not been awakened. 
Matteo could not restrain his curiosity, but woke Francis: 

"Has anything gone wrong, Francis 1 It is daylight, and 
Fanicchi's party as well aa yours are all asleep, while we have 
not been roused I" 

" Everything is going on well, Matteo, and we did not wake 
you because there was nothing for you to do. We have 
already passed in knives and javehns to the sailors, and they 
are at work cutting through two planks in their bulkhead; 
after which we shall be able to meet in the next hold, arm our- 
selves, and fall upon the Genoese when the opportunity ofiers." 

"That is excellent indeed, Francis; but I wish you had let 
us do our share of the work." 

" It did not take us more than two hours, Matteo, to make 
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a bole big enough to pass the javelins through, and I should 
aay Paniccbi's party enlarged it Bufficiently to hand in the 
daggers in another hour; eo you see it would have been uselesa 
to have aroused you, and the lesa movement we make after 
they get quiet at night the better." 

"And how long will the sailors be cutting it tlirough, do 
you think!" 

" I should say they would be ready by this time, Matteo, but 
certainly they will be finished some time to-day." 

"Then we shall soon be freej" Matteo exclaimed joyfully. 

" That will depend, Matteo. We must wait till there is a 
good opportunity, so that we can recapture the ship without 
an alarm being given to the other vessels which are no doubt 
sailing in company with ns. And now, if you have nothing to 
say, I will go off to sleep again, for there is time for another 
hour or two. I feel as if I had not quite finished my night's 
rest, and the days pass so slowly here that it is as well for us 
to sleep when we feel the least inclination. 

"By the way, Matteo, put something into that peep-hole 
we made. It is possible that they might see the light through 
it, and come to examine what it is; it is better to run no risk." 

That day the captives were &r more restless than they had 
been since tiiey were taken prisoners. At first there had been 
a feeling of depression, too great to admit even of conversation 
with each other. The defeat of their fleet, the danger that 
threatened Venice, and the prospect of imprisonment in the 
gloomy dungeons of Qenoa combined to depress them on the 
first day of their imprisonment. On the second their success 
in getting out the bolts had cheered them, and they had some- 
thing to look forward to and talk about; but still, few of them 
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thought that there was any real prOBpeot of their obtaining 
their freedom. Now, however, that success seemed to lie 
ready to hand, now that they could that very evening remove 
the sacks, effect a junction with their crew, arm themselves 
with the weaponB lying in sight, and rush up and overpower 
the Genoese, it seemed hard to remain longer in confinement 

Sevei'al of them urged Francis to make the attempt that 
night, but he refused. 

" You reckon only on the foe you see," he said; " the danger 
lies not from them, but from the foes we cannot see. We must 
wait for an opportunity." 

" But no opportunity may occur," one of them urged. 

"That is quite possible," Francis agi'eed; "but should no 
special opportunity occur, we shall be none the worse for 
having waited, for it will always be as open to us to make 
the attempt as it is to-night. It might succeed — possibly 
we could overpower the guard on deck before they could give 
the alarm — but the risk is too great to be run until we are cer- 
tain l^at no other way is open to us. In the daylight the hatch 
is open^ but even could we free our comrades and unite for a 
rush unobserved — which we could hardly hope to do — we 
should find the whole of the Genoese on deck, and could not 
possibly overpower them before they had time to give the 
alarm to other vessels. At night, when we can unite, we 
cannot gain the deck, for the hatch is not only closed, but 
would almost certainly be fastened, ho that men should not 
get down to pilfer among the stores." 

" But if we cannot attack in the daytime, Messer Hammond, 
without giving the alarm, and cannot attack at all at night, 
what are we to do)" 
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" That is the next point to be seen to," Francis replied. " We 
must cut, either from this hold or from the other, a way up to 
the deck above. It may take us some days to do this, but 
that matters little, we have plenty of time for the work before 
reachii^ Genoa. The difficidty is not in the work itself, but 
in doing it unobserved." 

"That is difficult indeed," K^tteo said, "seeing that the 
Qenoeae sailors are quartered in the forecastle above the fore- 
hold, while the officers will be in the cabins in the poop over us. " 

" That is so, Mattao, and for that reason it is clear that it is 
we, not the sailors, who must cut through the planks above. 
There are no divisions in the forecastle, and it will be therefore 
absolutely impossible to cut through into it without being 
perceived long before a hole ia made of a sufficient size to 
enable us to get out Here we may succeed better, for fortu- 
nately we know the exact plan of the cabins above us, and can 
choose a spot where we should not be likely to be noticed." 

"That ia so," Matteo agreed, "and as they wiU not have as 
many officers as we had — that is, including the volunteers — 
some of the cabins will not be occupied. Perhaps by listening 
to the footsteps above we might find out which are vacant" 

" I thought of that, Matteo, but I doubt whether it would 
be well to rely upon that Many on board ship wear soft 
shoes which make but little noise, and it would be fatal to us 
were we to make a mistake. After thinking it over I have 
decided that we had best try to cut a way up into the captain's 
cabin." 

"But that is sure to be occupied, Messer Hammond," Pa- 
nicchi said. 

"Yes, it will be certainly be occupied; but it affords a good 
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opportunity of success. As you know, Faniccbi, Carlo Bottini 
had been a long time at Constantinople and the Eastern porte, 
and had a somewhat luxurious taste. Do you not remember 
that gainst the stern windows he had caused to be erected a 
low wide seat running across the cabin; this he called a divan, 
and spent no small proportion of his time lolling upon it If 
I am rights its height was from ten inches to a foot above the 
deck, and it was fully four feet wide. It would therefore be 
quite possible to cut through the two planks at the back 
without it£ being observed by anyone in the cabin." 

There was a chorus of assent. 

"Of course we must work most cautiously," Francis went 
on. "The wood must be cut out with clean cuts with the 
daggers, there must be no sawing or scraping; the beams are 
two feet apart, and we must cut through two planks close to 
them. In that way there will be no nails to remove. Of 
course we shall not cut quite through until the time arrives 
for us to make the attempt, but just leave enough to hold the 
planks bother; half an hour's work will get through that; 
for if we were to cut through it at once, not only would there 
be risk of the hole being discovered by anyone sweeping the 
cabin, but we should be obliged to remain absolutely silent, or 
we should be heard immediately." 

"We can begin at once, can we not)" Matteo asked. "Any- 
thing is better than sitting quietly here." 

"Certainly, Matteo, if you wish. Two can work at once, 
one on each line. Choose the two sharpest-edged of the 
da^era, and be sure to cut clean and not to make a scmping 
noise or to try to break out pieces of wood. The work must 
be done in absolute quiet; indeed, however careful you are it 
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IB possible that some slight sound may be heard above, but, if 
noticed, it will probably be taken for the rats." 

Matteo and anotber of the young men at once fell to work; 
but it was not until the evening of the following day that cuts 
were made as deep as was considered prudent. The depth of 
wood remaining was tested by thrusting the point of a dagger 
through, and it was decided that little more than a quarter of 
an inch remained. 

Upon the following day the ship anchored and remained for 
two days in some port; provisions were brought on board and 
carried down into the hold, and the prisoners had no doubt 
that they were in harbour on the coast of either Sicily or the 
south of Italy. They had not set sail many hours when the 
motion of the ship told them that the wind was getting np, 
and by night the vessel was rolling heavily, the noise made by 
the dashing of the water against her planks being so great that 
tbose below could scarcely hear each other speak. Their spirits 
had risen with the increase of the motion, for the opportunity for 
which they had been waiting was now at hand; in a gale the 
vessels would keep well apart from each other to prevent the 
danger of a collision, and any outcry would be drowned by the 
noise of the wind and water. 

Each night Francis had paid a visit to the sailors forward, to 
enjoin patience until he should give them the order for making 
the attempt. They had long since cut throi^h the planks, 
which were only retained in their place by the pressure of the 
sacks behind them. He had bade them be in readiness on the 
first occasion on which rough weather might set in, and knew 
that they would now be expecting the signal 

As soon then as it became dark, and the hatch over the 
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middle hold was closed, the planks were removed, and Francis 
and his party set to work shifting the sacks in the comer 
where the sailors had cut the planke. Each sack was taken up 
and placed against the pile further on without the slightest 
noise, until at last all were removed that stood in the way of 
the planks being taken down. These were carried out into the 
hold. Francis entered the gap. The sailors had already been 
informed that the occasion had come, and that they were to 
remain perfectly quiet until bidden to move. 

"AH is prepared," he said as he entered. "Rinaldo, do you 
see that the men come out one by one. As each comes out 
a weapon will be placed in his hands, and he will be then led 
to the starboard side of the hold, which is free from encum- 
brance, and will there stand until he receives orders to move 
further. Remember that not the slightest noise must be made, 
for if any stumbled and fell and the noise were heard above, 
it might be thought that some of the stores had shifted from 
their places, and men would be sent below to secure them; 
the alarm would be given, and a light or other signal shown 
the other ships before we could overpower all resistance. After 
the men are all ranged up as I have directed, they will bare 
to remun there for some little time while we complete our 



As soon as tbe sailors were all armed and ready for action 
Francis entered the after-hold, where Matteo and another had 
been engaged in cutting the planks quite through. They had 
just completed the task when he reached them, and had quietly 
removed the two pieces of plank. Francis had already given 
his orders to his companions, and each knew the order in 
which they were to ascend. 'A dim light streamed down 
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from the hole. Two of hie comrades lifted Francis BO that 
his bead was above the level of the hole, and he was enabled 
to see into the cabin. So far as he could tell it was untenanted, 
but it was possible that the commander might be on the divan 
above hioL This was not, however, likely, as in the gale that 
was now blowing he woiild probably be on deck directing the 
working of the ship. 

Francis now gave the signal, and the others raised him still 
further, until he was able to get bis weight upon the deck 
above, and he then crawled along underneath the divan, and 
lay there quiet until Paniccbi and Matteo had both reached 
the deck; then he gave the word and all three rolled out and 
leaped to their feet, with their daggers in their hands in readi- 
ness to fall upon the captain should he be on the divan. As 
they had hoped and expected, the cabin was untenanted. The 
other volunteers now joined them, the last giving the word to 
Rinaldo, who boos passed up followed by the crew, until the 
cabin was as full as it could contain. There were now as- 
sembled some fifty men closely packed ti^ther. 

"That is ample," Francis said, "as they will be unarmed 
and unprepared. We can issue out singly until the alarm is 
given, and then those that remain must rush out in a body. 
Simply knock them down with the hilts of your swords. There 
is no occasion to shed blood unless in the case of armed resis- 
tance; hut remember they will have their knives in their 
girdles, and do not let any one take yon by surprise." 

Opening the door Francis walked along a passage, and then 
through an outer door into the waist of the ship. The wind 
was blowing fiercely, but the gale was not so violent as it had 
appeared to them when confined below. The night was dark, 
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but after a week's confinement below his eyes were able easily 
to make out almost every object on deck. There were but 
few sailors in tbe waist; the officers would be on the poop, and 
such of the crew as were not required on duty in the fore- 
castle. Man after man joined him until some thirty were 
gathered near the bulwarks. An officer on the poop caught s^ht 
of them by the light of the lantern which was suspended there 
as a signal to the otber vessels. 

" What are all you men doing down theret" he challei^ed. 
"There is no occasion for you to keep on deck untU you are 
summoned." 

"Do you move forward with the men here, Panicchi; knock 
down the fellows on deck, and rush into the fore-castle and 
overpower them there before they can get up t^elr arms. I will 
summon the rest in a body and we will overpower the officers." 

He ran back to the cabin door and bade the men follow him. 
As they poured out there was a scuffle on the deck forward, 
and the officer shouted out again : 

"What is going on Uierel What does all this mean?" 

Francis sprang up the ladder to the poop, followed by his 
men, and before the officer standing there understood the 
meaning of this sudden rush of men, or had time to draw his 
Bword, he was knocked down. The captain and three other 
officers who were standing by the helm drew their swords and 
rushed forward, thinking there was a mutiny among theii- crew; 
but Francis shouted out: 

" Throw down your weapons aU of you. We have retaken 
the ship, and resistance is useless and will only cost you your 
lives." 

Tbe officers stood stupefied with astonishment; and then see- 
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iug thnt fully twenty armed men were opposed to them, they 
threw down their swords. Francis ordered four of the sailors 
to conduct them to the captain's cabin, and remain in gu&rd 
over them; then with the rest he hurried forward to assist 
Parucchi'a party. But the work was already done ; the Genoese, 
taken completely by surprise, had at once surrendered as the 
armed party rushed in the forecastle, and the ship was already 
theirs. As soon as the prisoners were secured, the after-hatch 
was thrown off, and those whose turn to crawl up through the 
hole had not yet arrived came up on deck. 

"Rinaldo," Francis said, as soon as the crew had faUeu into 
their places, "send a man aloft and let him suddenly knock 
out die light in the lantern." 

" But we can lower it down, captain, from the deck." 

" Of course we can, Rinaldo, but I don't want it lowered 
down, I want it pat suddenly out." 

Rinaldo at once sent a man up, and a minute later the light 
suddenly disappeared. 

" If we were seen to lower it down," Francis said to Matteo, 
"the suspicions of those who noticed it would be at once 
aroused, for the only motive for doing so would be conceal- 
ment, whereas now if it is missed it will be supposed that the 
wind has blown it out. Now we have only to lower our sails 
and we can drop unobserved out of the fleet" 

" There are sixteen l^hts, I have just been counting them," 
Matteo said. 

" These are probably the fourteen galleys captured with ua, 
and two galleys as guards in case on their way they should 
fall in with any of our ships. Parucchi, will you at once 
muster the men, and see that all are armed and in readiness 
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for fighting. Matteo, do you and some of your friends aasist 
the lieuteuant." 

In a few nunutes Porucchi reported that the men were all 
ready for action. 

" Rinaldo, brail up the sails so that we may drop into the 
rear of the squadron ; watch the lighte of the vessels behind, 
and steer so that they shall pass us as widely as possible." 

This was the order the men were expecting to receive, but 
they were surprised when, just as the last light was abreast of 
them, Francis gave the order for the brails to be loosed again. 

" Signor Panicchi, do you tell off fifty men. I am going to 
lay the ship alongside that vessel and recapture her; they will 
not see us until we are dose on board, and will suppose it is 
an accident when we run alongside. No doubt they, like the 
Plvto, have only a complement of fifty men, and we shall over- 
power them before they are prepared to offer any resistance. 
No doubt they have prisoners below. Immediately we have 
recaptured her I shall return on board with the rest, leaving 
yon with your fifty men in charge of her. As soon as you have 
secured the Genoese, free any prisoners there may be in the 
hold. I shall keep close to you, and you can hear me, and 
tell me how many there are." 

The Plulo was now edged away till she was close to the 
other ship. The crew, exulting in having turned the tables on 
the Genoese and at tlie prospect of recovering another of the 
lost galleys, clustered in the waist grasping their arms. The 
ship was not perceived until she was within her own length of 
the other, then there was a sudden hail: 

" Where are you coming tot Keep away, or you will be into 
us. Why don't you show your light)" 
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Francis ahouted back some indistinct answer. Einaldo 
pushed down the helm, and a minute later the Plvio rao along- 
side the other vessel. Half a dozen hands told off for the 
work sprang into her rigging, and lashed the vessels together, 
while Francis, followed by the crew, cUmbed the bulwarks and 
sprang on to the deck of the enemy. 

Scarce a blow was struck. The Genoese, astonished at this 
sudden apparition of armed men on their deck, aud being en- 
tirely unarmed and unprepared, either ran down below or 
shouted they surrendered, and in two minutes the Venetians 
were masters of the vessel. 

"Back to the P/u/o," Francis shouted; "the vessels will tear 
their sides out!" 

Almost as suddenly as they had invaded the decks of the 
galley the Venetians regained their own vessel, leaving the 
lieutenant with his fifty men on board the prize. The lashings 
were cut, the Pluto's helm put up, and she sheered away from 
her prize. Her bulwarks were broken and splintered where 
she had ground against the other vessel in the sea, and Rinaldo 
soon reported that some of the seams had opened and the 
water was coming in. 

"Set the carpenter and some of the hands to work to 
caulk the seams as well as they can from the inside, and set a 
gang to work at the pumps at once. It is unfortunate that it 
is blowing so hard. If the wind had gone down instead of 
rising, we would have recaptured the whole fleet one by one." 

The Pluto was kept within a short distance of the captured 
vessel, and Panicchi presently shouted out that he had freed 
two hundred prisoners. 

"Arm them at once!" Francis shouted back. "Extinguish 
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your light and boai'd the vesBel whose light you see on your 
starboard bow; I will bake the one to port When you have 
captured her, lower the sails of both veseels; I will do the 
same. You will keep & little head sail aet^ so as to keep them 
before the wind; but do not show more than you can help. I 
wish the rest of the fleet to outrun m as soon aa possible." 

The Pluto sheered off from the prize and directed her course 
towards the vessel nearest to her, which she captured as easily 
as ahe had done the preceding; but this time not only were her 
bulwarks stove in, but the chain-plates were carried away ; and 
the main-mast, no longer supported by its shrouds f^ over the 
side with a crash. 

This vessel bad but a hundred prisoners on board. They were 
wild with astomshment and delight when they found that their 
vessel had been recaptured. Francis told them to keep by him 
through the night, as possibly he might need their assistance. 

For some hours the gale increased; the Plvio lay head to it, 
her mast serving as a floating anchor. As soon aa the lights 
of the Genoese squadron disappeared in the distance Francis 
hoisted a lantern on his main-mast, as a signal to the other 
vessels to keep near him. 

As soon as day broke, the galley they had last recaptured 
was Been half a mile away, while the two others could be made 
out some six miles to leeward. The gale died out soon after 
daybreak, and Francis at once set his crew to work to get the 
mast on board, and to ship it by ita atump. 

It was a difficult undertaking, for the vessel was rolling 
heavily. It was first got alongside, two ropes were passed 
over it, and it was parbuckled on board. Shears were made 
of two spars, and the end was placed against the stump, which 
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projected six feet above the deck. By the aid of the shears it 
was hoisted erect and lashed to the stump, wedges were driven 
in to tighten the lashings, and it was then firmly stayed ; and 
by the afternoon it was in readiness for sail to be hoisted again. 
By this time Parucchi, with the vessel he had captured, was 
alongside. The Lion of St. Mark was hoisted to the main- 
mast of ^e Flulo, and three similar banners were run up by 
the other vessels, the crews shouting and cheering with wild 
enthusiasm. 
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AN UNGRATEFUL RBPITBLIG 

■T is glorious, Francis," Mattco said, " to think that 
we should have recaptured four of our ships!" 

" It is very good as far as it goes," Francis 
replied, "but it might have been a groat deal 
better. If it hadn't been for the storm we might have picked 
them all up one by one. Each vessel we took the stronger we 
became, and I had calculated upon our capturing the greater 
number; but in such a sea I don't thitJt we could possibly 
capture more thaji we did." 

" I should think not," Matteo said. " I had never dreamt of 
doing more than recovering the Plvio, and when you first talked 
about that it seemed almost like madness. I don't think one 
of us had the slightest belief in the possibility of the thing 
when you first proposed it." 

"I thought it was to be managed somehow," Francis said. 
"It would have been a shame indeed if a hundred and fifty 
men were to be kept prisoners for a fortnight or throe weeks 
by a third of their number." 

"Well, certainly no one would have thought of making the 
attempt if you had not proposed it, Francis. I beheve even 
if you were to propose our sailing north and capturing Genoa, 
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there is not a man on board but vould follow you willingly, 
with the firm conviction that you would succeed." 

"In that case, Matteo," Francis said, laughing, "it is very 
lucky for you that I am not at all out of my mind. Signal now 
to Panicchi to lower his boats and come on board with our 
men. We may fall in yet with another Clenoese squadron, and 
may as well have our full complement on board, especially as 
Panicchi has found two hundred men already on board the 
vessel we captured," 

Panicchi and his men soon transferred themselves to the 
Plulo, and the four vessels hoisted their sails and made for the 
south. They had learned trom their captives that the squadron 
had already passed through the Straits of Messina, and that 
it was at Messina they had stopped and taken in provision 
two days before. Indeed, when, late in the afternoon, the sky 
cleared and the sun shone out, they saw the' mountains of 
Calabria on their left. Learning from the captives th&t no 
Genoese vessels had been seen in the straits as they passed 
through, Francis did not hesitate to order the course to be 
shaped for the straits instead of sailing round Sicily, as he would 
have done had there been any chance of falling in with a hos- 
tile squadron in passing between the islands and the mainland. 

" I should like to have seen the face of the commander of 
the Genoese squadron this morning," Matteo said, "when he 
discovered that four of bis vessels were missing. He can hardly 
have supposed that they were lost, for although the wind was 
strong it blew nearly dead aft, and there was nothing of a gale 
to endanger well-handled ships. I almost wonder that he did 
not send back the two fully manned galleys he had with him 
to search for us." 
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"I'eihapa he did," Francis said; "but he would have been 
a hundred miles further north by daybreak, and it would have 
taken him a couple of days to get back to where we were 
lying." 

No hostile sail was seen during the voyage back to Venice. 
Francis remained in command of the little squadron, for the 
captains and many of the superior officers had been transferred 
to the galley of the ofBcer in command of the squadron, and 
Francis happened to be the only second officer on board any of 
the four ships. 

Great care was observed when they approached Venice, as, 
for aught they knew, Doria'a squadron might be blockading the 
porti. The Genoese fleet, however, was still cruising on the 
coast of Dalmatia, capturing port after port of the Venetian pos- 
sessions thera. The four vessels passed through the channel of 
the Lido with their colours flying. 

When first observed from the watch-tower of Venice they wore 
supposed to form part of the squadron of 2eno, but aa soon as 
they cast anchor, and the news spread that they were four of 
Pisani's galleys which had been recaptured from the Genoese 
the delight of the population was immense. The ships were 
speedily surrounded by a fleet of hoate, containing relatives 
and friends of those taken prisoners at the battle of Polo, 
and the decks were crowded with persons inquiring after 
their friends, or embracing with delight those whom they had 
an hour before believed to be either dead or immured in the 
dungeons of Genoa. 

One of the first to appear was Polani, who had early 
received the news by a swift boat from one of his ships in the 
port that the Plvio was one of the vessels entering the harbour. 
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"\Vhat miracle U this, Franciat" he asked, as he warmly 
embraced his young friend. 

" Not a miracle at all, Meeser Polanj. The Genoese fancied 
that a guard of fifty men was amply sufficient to keep a 
hundred and fifty Venetians captives, and we taught them 
their mistake." 

" It wasn't we," Matteo put in, as he shook hands with his 
kinsman. " We had no mors idea of escaping than we had of 
flying ; the whole thing was entirely the work of Francisco here." 

" I might have been sure the Genoese would not keep you 
long, Francisco," Polani said; "and the girls and I might have 
spared ourselves the pain of fretting for you. But how did it 
all come aboutV 

"If you will take me to the Piazza in your gondola I wiU 
tell you all about on the way," Francis replied; "for, absurd 
as it seems, I am the senior odScer of the squadron, and must, 
I suppose, report to the council what has happened." 

"Take me too, kinsman," Matteo said; "I know Francisco 
30 well that I am quite sure that of himself he will never tell 
the facts of this affair, and will simply say that we broke out, 
avoiding all mention of his share in it, and how it was that 
under his orders we recaptured the other ships." 

"I think that a very good plan, Matteo; so do you come 
with us, and you shall tell me all about it instead of my hearing 
it from Francis, and I will take care the council know the 
truth of the matter." 

"The admiral got safely back, I hope!" Francis asked. "We 
saw that his galley, with five otherfl, broke through the Genoese 
fleet and got safely away, but of course we knew not whether 
the brave admiral was himself hurt." 
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"He arrived here safely," Polani replied; "but knowing 
the Venetians as you do you will be scarcely surprised to hear 
that be has been sentenced to six months' imprisonment for 
losing the battle." 

"But that is shameful," Francis exclaimed indignantly. "I 
heard from our captain, who was present at the council, that 
Pisani was opposed to fighting, and that he was only overniled 
by the proveditors. It is shameful I will go on shore and 
make my report, and then I will come back to you, for I swear 
that not another blow will I strike on bebalf of the republic as 
long as Pisani is in prison." 

" It is a bad business, my lad," Polani said ; " but you know 
that Pisani, popular as he is with the people, has few friends 
among the nobles. They are jealous of his fame and popu- 
larity, and, to say the truth, he has often irritated them by his 
bluntness and his disregard for their opinion and rank, conse- 
quently they seized upon his defeat as an occasion for accusing 
him, and it was even a question in the council of taking his life, 
and he may be considered fortunate in getting off with the 
sentence of six months' imprisonment I do not think he will 
have to remain very long in confinement. We may expect the 
Genoese fleet here in a few days, for the Paduan army is 
already moving, as we heard last night; no doubt it is going to 
co-operate with the fleet Once the danger presses, the populace 
will demand Pisani's release. There have already been demon- 
strations, and shouts of 'Viva Pisanil' have been raised in the 
Piazza. At any rate, Francis, let me advise you most strongly 
not to suffer any expression of your feelings concerning him 
to escape you before the council. I need scarcely say it 
would do no good to the admiral, and would set the whole of 
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bis enemies against you. It is no affair of yours if the gover- 
nors of Venice behave ungratefully to one who deserves well 
at their hands, and you have made more than enough enemies 
by mingling in my affairs without drawing upon yourself more 
foes by your championship of Pisani." 

"I will, of course, follow your counsel," Fiuncis said; " but 
I will certainly serve the state no more until Pisani is freed." 

Several of the councillors were already assembled on hearing 
the strange news that four of the ships which had been captured 
by the Genoese had entered port. Francis, on announcing his 
errand, was at once shown in to them. Polani accompanied 
him, explaining his presence to the council by saying : 

" I have ventured, signors, to accompany my young friend 
here in order that I may give you a much further detail of the 
affair in which he has been engaged than you are likely to 
hear from his own lips. I have just come on shore from bis 
ship, the Plulo, and have heard the story from my kinsman, 
Matteo Giustiniani" 

" Vfe have surely seen this young gentleman before, Messer 
Polanit" one of the council said. 

"You have, signor," Polani replied. "You may remember 
that he greatly distinguished himself at the fight of Antium, 
was sent home by the admiral with his despatches, and had 
the honour of receiving from you the thanks of the republic 
and the gift of citizenship." 

" I remember now," the councillor said; and a murmur of 
assent from the others showed that they also recalled the 
circumstance. " Is he again the bearer of despatches from the 
officer in command of the little squadron which, as it seems, 
has just, by some miracle, entered the port; and how is it 
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th&t the utHcer did not present hitnBelf in person before 

US?" 

" The officer haa presented himself," Polani aaiA " Me§ser 
Hammond \b in command of the four ships which have just 
arrived. Not only ia he in command by virtue of senior rank, but 
it is to him that their recapture from the Oenoeae is entirely due." 

There was a murmur of incredulity from the circle of coun- 
cillors, but Polani went on quietly. 

" It may eeem well-nigh impossible to you, signors, but what 
I Bay is strictly true. If Messer Hammond will first relate to 
you the broad facte of the recapture of the ships I will furnish 
you with such details as he may omit." 

Francis then briefly related the eTents which had led to the 
capture of the four galleys. He explained that by the death of 
the captain he, aa second officer, succeeded to the command of 
the Plvlo, and that afterwards being captured by the Genoese, 
Signor Parucchi, the sole other surviving officer, and ten gen- 
tlemen belonging to noble families and eerving as volunteers 
on board the Pluto, were confined in one hold of that ship on 
her voyage as a prize to Genoa, the crew being shut up in the 
other; that by working at night they had effected a junction 
with the crew, and choosing a stormy night when any noise 
that might be made would not be heard on board the ship, 
they made their way up to the deck above through a hole they 
had cut in the planks, and overpowered the Genoese almost 
without resistance; that they had then in the darkness ran 
alongside another of the ships and captured her with equal 
ease, and Parucchi, with a portion of the crew of the Plulo and 
the Venetian prisoners on board that ship had retaken a third, 
while the Pluto had captured a fourth. 
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"It may seem to you, signors," FronclB concluded, "that we 
might in the same way have recaptured the rest of our ships, 
and it was a bitter dieappointment to me that we failed to do 
bo; bultheatorm waa ao high and the sea so rough that it was 
only with the greatest danger and difficulty that ships could 
lie alongside each other. The bulwarks of all four vessels were 
greatly damaged, and the Fluto lost her foremast while along- 
side the last ship we captured, and as the storm was increasing 
rather than abating we were, to our great chagrin, obliged to let 
the rest escape, since in striving for more we might have lost 
not only our lives but the vessels we had token." 

"This is indeed a most notable achievement, MeseerHanunond, 
and the restoration of four ships and their crews at the present 
moment is of great importance to the republic, threatened as she 
is with invasion by land and sea. Now, Messer Folani, if you will 
give UB the full details of which you spoke we shall be glad." 

Folani then related to the council the full story of the means 
by which the crew of the Pivlo had gained their liberty, show- 
ii^ how the recapture was entirely due to the initiative of 
Francis, and to the ingenuity with which he overcame all diffi- 
culties. He ended by saying : 

" My Idnsman, Matteo, sud that should you doubt whether 
this account is not tilled by his friendship and partiality for 
Messer Hammond, Signer Parucchi and all the gentlemen who 
were confined with them in the hold can substantiate the 
account that he has given. He said that Parucchi'a evidence 
would be all the more valuable since he and the other officers 
were in the first place much prejudiced against Messer Ham- 
mond, deeming it an indignity that one eo young, and a 
foreigner by birth, should be appointed to the command over 
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the heads of others, Venetian born, of good family, and his 
seniors in age. The circumstances which I have rel&ted to 
you have, however, completely altered his opinion, and he is 
as enthusiastic with respect to Messer Hammond's conduct as 
are my kinsman and all on board the ship." 

" I remember oow," one of the council said, " that we had a 
letter from the admiral in the spring, and that when describing 
how terribly the crews had been diminished and weakened by 
the severity of the winter, he said that the sole exception was 
the Plulo, whose crew was kept up to their full strength and in 
excellent health, owing entirely to the care and attention that 
Messer Hammond, the officer second in command, had bestowed 
upon them." 

" Thanks, Messer Polani," the president of the council said, 
"for the light you have thrown on this matter. Messer Ham- 
mond, it is difficult to over-estimate the services that you have 
rendered to the state. We shall at an early day decide in 
vfhat manner most fitly to reward them, and in the meantime 
you will remain in command of the squadron you have 
brought in." 

Francis returned thanks for the promise of the president, 
but expressed hia desire to resign the command of the squadron 
at once. 

"I am in business," he said, "with Messer Polani, and 
although for & short time I abandoned commerce in order to 
sail under Admiral Pisani, I now, from various reasons, desire, 
as soon as my successor is appointed, to return to my work 
with Signer Polani. I desire to recommend warmly to your 
excellencies Signor Parucchi, who is, except myself, the sole 
remaining officer of the Pluto. He seconded me most admirably 
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in our eoterprise, and himself commanded at the recapture 
of one of the ships. The gentlemen volunteers also worked 
with the greatest energy and spirit Matteo Giustiniani has 
been acting as third officer, and to him also the thanks 
of the republic are due." 

On leaving the ship Messer Polatii had despatched a boat to 
carry to his house the news that Francis had returned, and 
when they came back from the palace they found Giulja 
anxiously expecting them, and a few minutes later Matteo 
arrived with his brother Eufiiio, and Maria. The latter was 
far more effusive in her greeting of Francis than Giulia had 
been. 

" Matteo has been telling us all about it, Franci^ and that 
he and everyone else owed their escape from the dungeons of 
Genoa entirely to your cleverness," 

"Not so much to hia cleverness, Maria," Matteo corrected, 
"although he is wonderful in inventing things, hut to hia 
energy, determination, and steadfastness. There was not 
one of us but regarded a visit to the dungeons of Genoa as a 
forgone conclusion, and when Francis spoke of our recaptur- 
ing the Plulo as if it were the easiest and most natural thing in 
the world, it was as much as we could do not to laugh in his face. 
However, he set about it as quietly and calmly as if he were 
canying on the regular work of a ship. We gradually caught 
some of his spirit, and when we began to see that there was a 
method in his madness did our best to carry out bis orders." 

"It is wonderful," Maria s^d; "and do you know, Francisco, 
that when we first knew you, after you had rescued us from 
the attack on the canal, I absolutely thought that though you 
were brave and straightforward and honourable, yet that by 
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tho side of our own people of your age you were rather stupid ; 
and ever Bince then I have been learning how mistaken I was." 

Francis laughed. " I think your eatimata of me waa correct 
enough," he said. "You see people are often stupid one way 
and sharp another. Matteo will tell you I waa far behind most 
of those in the seminary in learning lessons, and certainly when 
it came to talkii^ and bandying jokes I had no chance at all. 
I suppose that every lady I have ever spoken to when I 
have been with you at entertainments haa thought me excep- 
tionally stupid; and I am sure I am in most things, only I 
suppose I have got a fair share of common sense and a habit 
■of thinking for myself. There waa no cleverness at all in any- 
thing that^Matteo is telling you of. It was just the same here 
as it was when I was in that cell near Tunis. I wanted to get 
out I supposed there must be some way out if I could but 
discover it, and so I sat down to think how it was to be done; 
and of course, after trying in my mind every possible scheme, 
I hit upon the right one. There certainly waa nothing clever 
in that" 

"But I have heard nothing about it yet," Giulia said; "and 
everyone else seems to know how it was done." 

" Matteo, do you tell Oiulia," Maria ordered. " I have lota 
of questions to ask Francis." 

"By the way, Francis," Messer Polani said, "you will be 
glad to hear that I have succeeded in getting home your man 
Giuseppi. He returned two days ago, and I have uo doubt is 
somewhere below waiting to see you." 

" I will go and see him at once," Francis said, hurrying away. 
"I am indeed glad to know that you have rescued him." 

Maria laughed as the door closed behind Francis. " There, 
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Rufino," she said, turning to him, "you pret«nd sometiines to 
be jealous of Francisco Hammond; and there you see, just 
when I have aaid I have lots of questions to ask him, and five 
minutes after my arrival here to greet him, be races away 
vithout a word directly he hears that his man Giuseppi haa 
returned." 

"And he is quite right, Maria," Matteo said indigmmtly. 
" Giuseppi would give his life for Francisco, and the two have 
been together every day for the last six or seven years. I don't 
doubt the faithful fellow is crying with joy now, Francisco is 
quite right not to keep him waiting for a minute." 

"Perhaps I cried for joy too, Master Matteo," Maria said. 

"I believe I did see tears in your eyes, Maria; but I put 
them down to my own account. You would naturally be 
delighted to know that your brother-in law was safe and sound, 
to say nothing of the fact that the family would be spared the 
expense of sending a thousand ducats or bo to ransom him." 

"A thousand ducats, Matteo I A Uiousand soldi would more 
nearly represent your value, if the Genoese did but know it 
But why don't you tell Giulia your adventures, as I ordered 
joul" 

"Because Giulia would very much rather hear them from 
Francisco's lips, and I have no doubt he will be equally glad to 
tell her himself, though certainly he is a bad hand at recount- 
ing his own doings. However, he shall have tha pleasure of 
telling her of it, and I can fill up the details for her afterwards. " 

Two days later a decree was published by the council stating 
that, in consideration of Uie very great service rendered to the 
state by Francisco Hammond, a citizen of Venice, in recaptur- 
ing four galleys from the Genoese, the council decreed the 
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settlement upon him for life of a pension of three hundred 
ducats a year. 

"You will not want it, Francisco," Messer Polani said as he 
brought in the news, "for I intend at the end of these troubles 
to take you as a partner in my business. I told your &ther 
that I should do so ; and you have not only proved yourself 
earnest in buainess, quick at learning, and full of resoiuves, 
but you have vastly added to the debt of gratitude which first 
caused me to make the proposition, by ^ain saving my daugh- 
ters from falling into the hands of their enemy. I told your 
father that I should regard you in the light of a son, and I 
do so regard you, and as a son of whom I have every reason 
to be proud. 

" I need no thanks, my lad. I am still, and shall always 
remain, yoiu' debtor. You have very much more than fulfilled 
my expectations, and I shall be glad to place some of the 
burden of my business upon your shoulders. There is another 
matter which I have long had in my mind, but of which I will 
not speak just at present Thus, then, the three hundred 
ducats which you will receive each year from the state may 
not be needed by you. Still you are to be congratulated upon 
the grant, because being the recipient of a pension for distin- 
guished services will add to your weight and influence in the 
city; and so long as you do not need it — and no man can say 
what may occur in the course of years to hinder the trade of 
Venice — you can bestow the sum annually upon the poor of 
the city, and thus increase your popularity." 

"I shall be happy to do that, signor," Francis said, "al- 
though it seems to me that popularity is of little value in 
Yenice. It has not saved the man whom a short time since 
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the people bailed as their father from unmerited disgrace oiid 
imprisonment." 

" It has not, Francisco, but it has saved his life. You may 
take my word for it that the proposal absolutely made in the 
council for the execution of Fisani would have been voted had 
it not been for fear of the people; and it may be that you will 
yet see that the voice of the people will bring Pisani from his 
prison long before the expiration of his term of imprisonment 
Popularity is not to be despised, for it is a great power. That 
power may be abused, aa when one, having gained the ear of 
the people, leads them astray for his own base ends, and usee 
the popularity he has g^ned to attack and burl from power 
men less eloquent and less gifted in the arte of cajoling the 
people, but more wori^hy than himself. But, used rightly, 
the power of swaying and influencing the people is a great 
one, and especially valuable in a city like Venice, where private 
enmities and private feuds are carried to so great ait extent 
Already your name is in every mouth. Your rescue of Pisani 
when sorely beset by the enemy has been the theme of talk in 
every house; and this feat, which retrieves to some extent 
the misfortune of Pola, will make your name a household word 
in Venice." 

Immediately after the battle of Pola the Venetians had 
entered into negotiations with Hungary to endeavour to detach 
that power from the league against them. But the demands of 
Ring Louis were too extravagant to be accepted. He demanded 
the cession of Trieste, the recognition of the suzerainty of 
his crown on the part of die present doge and all hia successors, 
an annual tiibute of one hundred thousand ducats, and half a 
million of ready money. This demand was so excessive that 
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even in their diBtreas the Venetiane refused to accept it, and 
hastened on their preparationa for a struggle for life or death. 

Fortunately the Genoese continued for three months after 
their euccesa at Pola to capture the outlying poaaessions of 
Venice instead of striking at the capital. Towards the end of 
July seventeen Genoese vessels appeto^ off PelestrinsL, burned 
a merchant ship lying there, and spent the day in reconnoitring 
positions and in taking soundings of the shallows and canals off 
Brondolo. They then sailed away for Dalmatia. 

In less than a week six galleys again hove in sight; and 
Admiral Giustiniani, who was in supreme command of the 
forces, issued out from the Lido with an equal number of ships 
to give them battle. On his way, however, a black object was 
seen in the water. Aa they neared it this was seen to be the 
head of a swimmer. He was soon picked up, and was found 
to be a Venetian citizen named Savadia who had been captured 
by the enemy but had managed to escape, and was swimming 
towards land to warn his countrymen that the whole Genoese 
fleet of forty-seven sail, under Pietro Doria, was close at hand, 
and that the six ships in the ofGng were simply a decoy to 
tempt the Venetians to come out and give battle. 

Giustiniani at once returned to port, and scarcely had he 
done so than the whole Genoese fleet made its appearance. 
They approached the passage of the Lido; but the respite that 
had been afTorded them had enabled the Venetians to make 
their preparations, and the Genoese found, to their disappoint- 
ment, that the channels of the Lido and Malamocco were 
completely closed up with sunken vessels, palisades, and chains; 
and they sailed away to seek another entry through which 
they could strike at Venice. 
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Had Uie same precautions tliat had proved eo effective at 
the Lido and Malamocco passages been taken at all the other 
channels Venice could have defied all the effort* of Doria's 
fleet The city is situated on a group of small islands rising in 
the midst of a shallow basin twenty-five miles long and five 
wide, and separated from the sea by a long sand-bank formed 
by the sediment brought down by the rivers Piave and 
Adige. 

Through this sand-bank the sea had pierced several channels. 
Tpeporti, the noriihem of these channels, cont^ned water only 
for the smallest craft. The next opening was known as the 
lH>rt of Lido, and separated the island of San Nicolo from 
Malamocco. Five miles farther on is the pass^e of Malamocco, 
between that island and Pelestrina. South-west of Pelestrina 
lay Brondolo, behind which stood Chioggia, twenty miles distant 
from Venice. The soiithem point of Brondolo was only seijar- 
ated by a small channel — called the Canal of Lombardy — from 
the mainland. 

Unfortunately at Brondolo the channel had not been closed^ 
All preparations had been made for doing so, but the work had 
been postponed until the last moment in order that trading 
vessels might enter and leave the harbour, the Ohioggians 
believing that there was sore to he sufiDcient warning of the 
approach of an enemy to enable them to close the entrance in 
time. The sudden appearance of Doria's fleet before Brondolo 
upset all these calculations, and the Genoese easily carried th« 
position. Little Chioggia, the portion of the town separated 
from the rest by the Canal of Santa Caterina, was captured 
without difficulty ; but the bridge across the canal was strongly 
defended by bastions and redoubts, and here Pietro Emo made 
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a brave stand with bis garrison of three tbousaud five bundred 

The enemy at once erected his batteries, and on the 12tb of 
August the Genoese opened fire. The Venetians replied stoutly, 
and for three days a heavy cannonade was kept up on both sides. 
BeinforcementB bad reached the gairison from Venice, and bour 
by hour swift boats brought the news to the city of the pro- 
gress of the flght. So far all seemed going on well; tbeGenoese 
had suffered heavily, and made no impression upon the batteries 
at the bead of the bridge. The days passed in Venice in a state 
of restless disquietude. It was hoped and believed that Chiog- 
gia could successfully defend itself; but if it fell the consequence 
would be terrible. 

Already the Hungarians bad overrun the Venetian possessions 
on the mainland, the Lord of Padua was in the field with his 
army, and communication was cut with Feirara, their sole ally. 
Should Chioggia fall, the Genoese fleet would enter the lagoons 
and would sail by the great channel through the flats from 
Chioggia to Venice, and their light galleys could overrun the 
whole of the lagoons and cut off all communication with the 
mainland, and starvation would rapidly stare the city in the face. 

Polani made all preparations for the worst. Many of his 
valuables were hidden away in recesses beneath the flooi^ 
others were taken on board one of his ships in the port, and 
(his was held in readiness to convey Ginlia and Maria, whose 
husband had willingly accepted Polani's offer to endeavour 
to carry her off by sea with Giulia in case the Genoese should 
enter the city. The merchant made an excursion to Chioggia 
with Francis to see for himself how things were going, and re- 
turned somewhat reassured. 
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Fi'sncis spent mucli of his time at the port visiting Polatii's 
ships, talking to the sailors, and expressli^ to them his opinion 
that the Genoese and Paduaos would never have dared to lay 
siege to Chioggia had they not known that Fisani was no 
longer in command of the Yenetian forces. "I regard the 
present state of affairs," he said over and over again, "as a 
judgment upon the city for its base ingratitude to tie brave 
admiral, and I am convinced that things will never come right 
until we have him again in command of our fleet. 

"Giustiniani is no doubt an able man; but what has he ever 
done in comparison to what Piaani has accomplished T Why 
should we place our only hope of safety in the hands of an un- 
tried man. I warrant if Pisani was out and about you would 
see Venice as active as a swann of bees, pouring out gainst our 
aggressors. What is being done now) Preparations are being 
made; but of what kind! Ships ai-e sunk in the channel; but 
what will be the use of this if Chio^a falls. The canals to that 
place will be blocked, but that will not prevent the Genoese 
from passing in their hght boats from island to island until they 
enter Venice itself. 

"Do you think all these ships would be lying idly here if 
Pisani were in command) Talk to your comrades, talk to the 
sailors in the port, talk to those on shore when you land, and 
ui^e everywhere that the cry should be raised for Pisani'a 
release and restoration to command." 
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THB BBLBASB OF FISANL 

MN the morning of the 17th the party were fdtting at 
breakfast, when Giulia suddenly sprang to her feet 
"Lietenl" ehe exclaimed. Her father andFrancie 
looked at her in surpriBe, but instinctively listened 
for whatever Bound she could have heard ; then a deep, solemn 
sound boomed through the air. 

"It is the bell of the Campanile tolling," the merchant ex- 
claimed. " It is the signal for all citizens to take up anna. Some 
terrible news has arrived." 

Hastily putting on his armour, the merchant started to St 
Mark's, accompanied by Francis, who put on a ateel cap, which 
he preferred to the heavy helmet, and a breast-plabe. A crowd 
of citizens were pursuing the same direction. The numbers 
thickened as they approached the Piazza, which they found 
on their arrival to be already thronged with peojde, who were 
densely packed in front of the palace, awaitii^ an explanation 
of the summons. 

There was a look of deep anxiety on every face, for all felt 
that the news must be bad indeed which could have necessitated 
such a call. Presently the doge, accompanied by the council, 
appeared in the balcony. A complete silence fell upon the 
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multitude, the bell ceased tolling, and not the slightest sound 
disturbed the Btillnoss. One of the councillors stepped to the 
front, for the dogs Contarini was now seventy-two years old, 
and his voice could hardly have been heard over so wide an 
area. 

" Citizens of the republic, gather, I pray you, all your forti- 
tude and constancy to hear the news which I have to tell. It 
is bad news; but there is no reason for repining, still less for 
despair. If Venice has but confidence in herself, such as she has 
throughout her history shown when danger seemed imminent, 
be assured that we shall weather this stonn as we have done all 
that have preceded it. Chic^gia has Mien ! " 

An exclamation of pain and grief went up from the crowd. 
The speaker held up his hand for silence. 

"Chit^gia, contrary to our hopes and expectations, has 
fallen i but we are prond to say it hat fallen from no lack of 
bravery on the part of its defenders. As you know, for six days 
the brave podesta, Emo, and hjs troops have repulsed every 
attack; but yesterday an unforeseen accident occurred. While 
our soldiers were holding their own, as usual, a Genoese fire- 
ship exploded in the canal behind them. The idea unfortu- 
nately seized the troops that the bridge was on fire. The 
Genoese shouted ' The bridge is in flames I ' and pressed onward, 
and our soldiei-s fell back in some confusion towards the bridge. 
Hero Emo with four brave companions made a noble stand, and 
for a time checked the advance of the foe; but he was driven 
back. There was no time to destroy the communication behind 
him; the enemy pressed on, and mingled with our retieating 
soldiers entered the town. And bo Chit^gia was taken. Our 
losa in killed is said to be eight hundred and sixty men; while 
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the rest of the garrison — four thousand in number — were taken 
prisoners." 

A loud cry of anguish buret from the crowd. Numbers of 
those present had rehitives and friends among the garrison of 
Clii<%gia; and to all the news of this terrible disaster was a pro- 
found blow. Venice was open now to invaaion. In a few hours 
the enemy might appear in her canals. The council and the 
nobles endeavoured to dispel the feeling of despair; while some 
harangued the people from the balconies, others went down and 
mingled with the crowd, assuring them that all was not yet lost, 
that already messengers had been despatched to Doria and the 
Lord of Padua, asking for terms of peace; and even should these 
be refused Venice might yet defend herself until Zeno arrived 
with his fleet to their rescue. 

The doge himself received deputations of the citizens, and, by 
his calmness and serenity, did much to allay the first feeling of 
terror and dismay; and in a few hours the city recovered ite 
wonted aspect of tranquillity. The next morning the answer to 
the overtures was received. The Lord of Padua, who was doubt- 
less beginning to feel some mi^ving as to the final issue of the 
struggle, declared that he himself was not unwilling to ti'eat 
upon certain terms, but that the decision must rest in the hands 
of his colleague. Doria, beUeving that Venice was now in his 
grasp, rejected the idea of terms with scorn. 

"By God's faith, my lords of Venice," he cried, "ye shall 
have no peace from the Lord of Padua, nor from our commune 
of Genoa, until I have put a bit in the mouths of the horses of 
your evangelist of St. Mark; when they have been bridled you 
shall then, in sooth, have a good peace; and this is our purpose 
and that of our commune ! As for these captives, my brethren," 
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he said, pointing to some Genoese prieonera of rank whom the 
Venetians had sent with their enLhassy in hopes of conciliating 
the Genoese, "take them back; I want them not; for in a few 
days I am coming to release from your prisons them and the 
rest." 

As soon as the message was received the hell summoned the 
popular assembly tc^ether, and, in the name of the doge, Pietro 
Mocenigo described to them the terrible nature of the peril that 
threatened them, told them that after the insolent reply of 
Doria there was now no hope save in their own exertions, and 
invited all to rally round the national standard for the pro- 
tection of their hearths and homes. The reply of the assembly 
was unanimous; and shouts were raised, "Let us arm ourselves; 
let us equip and man what galleys are in the arsenal; let us 
sally out to the combat; it is better to die in the defence of our 
country than to perish here from want." 

A universal conscription was at once ordered, new taxes 
were imposed, and the salaries of the mi^istrates and civil 
functionaries suspended. All business came to a stand-still, and 
property fell to a fourth of ite former value. The imposts were 
not found adequate to produce the sums required, and a new 
loan at five per cent was decreed. All subscribed to the utmost 
of their ability, raising the enormous sum of 6,294,040 lire. A 
new captain-general was elected, and the government nominated 
Taddeo Giustiniani to the post. 

The fortification of the city with earthworks was commenced. 
Lines of defence were drawn from Lido to San Spirito, and two 
wooden towers constructed at the f onuH- point to guard the pass 
of San Nicolo. Events succeeded each other with the greatest 
rapidity, and all these matters were settled within thirty-six 
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houra of the fall of Chioggia. In all reapecte the people at first 
yielded implicit obedience to the order of the council; they en- 
rolled themeelTeB for service, they subecribed to the loan, they 
laboured at the outvorks; but from the moment the appoint- 
ment of Taddeo Giustiniani was announced they grew sullen. 
It was not that they objected to the new captain-general, who 
was a popular nobleman, but every man felt that something more 
than this was required in such an emei^ency, and that the best 
man that Venice could produce should be at the helm. 

The sailors of the port were the first to move in the matter, 
and shouts for Vettore Pisani were heard in the streets. Others 
took up the cry, and soon a large multitude assembled in the 
Piazza, and with menacing shouts demanded that Pisani should 
be freed and ajipointed. So serioua did the tumult become 
that the council were summoned in haste. Pisani — so popular 
with the lower class that they called him their father — was 
viewed with corresponding dislike and distrust by the nobles, 
who were at once jealous of his fame and Buperiority, and were 
alarmed at a popularity which could have made him, had he 
chosen it, the master of the state. 

It was not, therefore, until after some hours of stormy debate 
that they decided to give in to the wishes of the crowd, which 
was continually growing larger and more threatening, and it 
was late in the evening before the senators deputed by the 
council, followed by the exulting populace, hurried to the prison 
to apprise Pisani that he was free, and that the doge and senate 
were expecting him. 

Pisani heard the message without emotion, and placidly 
replied that he should prefer to pass the night where he was 
in reflection, and would wait on the eeignory in the morning. 
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At daybreak on Friday, the 19th of August, the senatorial 
delegates and the people, accompanied by the other officers 
who had been involved in the dis^;race of Piaani, and who had 
now been freed, reappeared at the gates of the prison. These 
were immediately opened, and Pisani appeared with his usual 
expression of cheerfulnesa and good-humour on his hoo. He 
was at once lifted on to the shouldera of some sailors and borne 
in triumph to the palace amid the deafening cheers of the 
populace. On the staircase he was met by the doge and sena- 
tors, who saluted him cordially. Mass was heard in the chapel, 
and Pisani and the council then set to business, and were for 
some time closeted together. 

The crowd waited outside the building continuing to shout, 
and when Pisani issued out from the palace he was seized and 
carried in triumph to his house in San Fantino. As he was 
passing the Campanile of St Mark, his old pilot, Marino 
Corbaro, a remarkably able seaman, but a perpetual grumbler 
i^^inst those in authority, met him, and elbowing his way 
through the crowd, drew close to him, loudly shouting at the 
same time: 

"Now is the time, admiral, for revenging yourself by 
seizing the dictatorship of this city; behold all are at your 
service. All are willing at this very instant to proclaim you 
prince if you choose." 

The loyalty of Pisani's nature was so afironted by this offer, 
that, in a fury of rage, he leaned forward and struck Corbaro a 
heavy blow with his fist, and then i-aising hia voice shouted to 
those about him: 

"Let none who wish me well say, 'Viva Pisani!' but, 'Viva 
San Marcol'" 
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And the populace then shouted, "Viva San Marco and our 
Father PiBaoi!" 

No sooner had Pisani reached his bouse than the bowb wm 
bruited about that the admiral had been merely appointed 
governor of Lido, and that Giustiniani remained in command of 
the navy. The people were furious; and a deputatioo of 600 
waited upon Pisani and said : 

" We are youTB. Commuid us as you will" 

Pisani told them that it was for the republic and not for 
him to command their services. The deputation then went 
to the council, and declared in the name of fifty thousand 
Venetians, that not a man would embark on the galleys until 
Pisani received bis command as captain^general of all the 
forces of the republic by land and sea. The Council of Ten, 
finding it impossible to resist the popular demand, and terrified 
at the idea of the tumult that a refusal would ux>use, at last 
agreed to their request. 

Fortunately for the republic, the four days which elapsed 
between the fall of Cbit^ia and the appointment of Pisani to 
the supreme command hod not been utUized by the enemy. 
Carrara and Doria had always been at variance as to their 
plans of operations, and as usual they differed now. The 
Lord of Padua urged the necessity for following up their suc- 
cess by an instant attack upon Venice, while Doria insisted 
upon carrying out his original plan and trusting as much to 
starvation as to military operations. He, however, gradually 
pushed forward two outposta at Poreja and Malamocco, and on 
the latter island, at a distance of thi-ee miles from Venice, he 
erected a battery many of whoso shot fell at San Spirit©. 

Francis had borne his share in the events which had led to 
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the installation of Pisani in the supreme command. He had 
at first instigated the sailors of Polani to raise a cry in the 
streets for the restoration of the admiral, and had gone about 
with two or three of his friends mingling with knots of persons, 
and tu^ng that the only hope of the republic lay in the energy 
and talent of Pisani. Even Matteo had joined him, although 
Taddeo Oiustiniani was his own uncle; but, as the lad said, 
"vhat matters it about relationship now! what will become of 
relationship, if the Genoese and Paduans land here, rase the 
city to the ground, and scatter us over the face of the earth 1 
No. When it comes to a question of ordinary command, of 
course I should go with my family ; but when Venice is in 
danger, and only one man can save her, I should vote for him 
whoever the other may be." 

Polani had also exerted the great influence he possessed 
among the commercial classes, and had aided the eflbrbi of 
Francis by giving leave to the sailors of all his ships in port to 
go on shore. A few hours after Pisani's release the merchant, 
accompanied by Francis, called upon him. 

" Welcome, my friends," he said heartily. " Well, you see, 
Messer Hammond, that I was a true prophet, and that I have 
had my share of the dungeon. However, we need not talk of 
that now, I am up to my eyes in business." 

"I have no doubt of that^ admiral," Polani said; "I have 
called to ofi'er every ship I have in the harbour for the defence 
of the city. I myself will continue to pay their crews as at 
present. Use the vessels as you like. Make fire-ships of them 
if you will, I can afibrd the loss." 

"Thanks, my friend," the admiral said; "we shall find a 
nse for them, never fear. As for you, Messer Hammond, even 
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in my prison I heard of your gallant feat in r«capturing the 
Pluto and three other ships from the Genoese, and thus retriev- 
ing to some extent the losses of Fola. I hope to wipe off ths 
rest of the score before long. I shall find a commaod for you 
in a day or twa Age and rank go for nothing now. I am 
going to put the best men in the best position. I have just 
appointed that old rascal, Corbaro, vice-admiral of tbe Lido. 
He is a grumbling old scoundrel, and would have had me get 
up a revolution to-day, for which I had to knock him down; 
but he is one of the best sailors Venice ever turned out, and 
just the man for the place." 

" I would rather act as a general aide-de-camp to you, admiral, 
than have a separate command, if you will allow me," Francis 
said. "I am still too young to command, and should be 
thwarted by rivalry and jealousies. I would therefore far 
rather act under your immediate orders, if you will allow 

" So be it then, lad. Gome to me to-morrow, and I have no 
doubt I shall have plenty for you to do. At present I cannot 
say what course I may adopt, for in truth I don't know what 
position I shall hold. The people do not seem content with my 
having only the government of Lido; but for myself I care 
nothing whether I bold that command or that of captain- 
general, it is all one to me so that I can serve the republic. 
And Giustiniani is an able man, and will no doubt do his 
business well. You do not think so, young man!" he broke 
off when Francis shook his bead. 

"I do not, indeed, sir. He has erected two wooden towers 
at the mouth of the Lido, which the first stone from a Genoese 
Ittllista would knock to splinters; and has put up a fence to 
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San Spirito which a Genoese soldier in full armour could juirp 
oyer." 

"Well, we shall see, Messer Hammond," the admiral said 
smiling. " I fear you have one bad quality among your many 
good oaes, and that is that you are a partisui; bat go along 
DOW, I hare no more time to spare to you." 

No Booner had Pisani obtained the supreme command than 
he set to work in earnest to provide for the safety of the city, 
the reoiganiiation of the navy, and tho conversion of the new 
Isries into soldiers and sailors. The hulls of forty galleys 
which were lying in the arsenab were taken in hand, and two- 
thirds of them were equipped and ready for sea in three days. 
The population was full of ardour and enthusiasm, and crowded 
to the ofSces to ragistar their names for service; the women 
brought their jewels to be molted down into money; and all 
vied with each other in seal 

Fisani's first task after seeing the galleys put in hand was 
to examine the defences Giustiniani had erected. He at once 
pronounced the two wooden towers — of which Francis had 
spoken 80 disrespectfully — to be utterly useless, and ordered 
two tall towers of solid masonry to be erected in their stead. 
Giustiniani was indignant at this condemnatJon of his work; 
and he and his friends so worked upon the minds of those who 
were to carry out the work that they hud down their tools 
and refused to embark upon such useless operations. The 
news was brought to Pisani by one of his friends, and, starting 
in his gondola, he was soon upon the spot He wasted no 
time in remonstrating with the workmen on their conduct, but 
seizing a trowel lifted a heavy atone into its place, shouting: 

"Iiet him who loves St. Mark follow my example!" - 

(4U> Y 
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The Bucceaa of the appeal was inatantaneous. The workmen 
grasped their tools; a host of Tolunteers seized the stones and 
carried them to their places. When they were exhausted 
fresh workmen took their places, and in the incredibly short 
time of four days the two castles were finished. The work- 
men were next set to level the paling and earthwork from 
Lido to San Spirito, and in the course of a fortnight the lofty 
and massive stone walls were erected. 

By this time something like a fleet was at Pisani's disposal 
In spite of the conduct of Taddeo Giustini&ni, Fisani, with his 
usual m^nanimity, gave him the command of three large ships 
mounting the heaviest guns in the arsenal. The light boats 
were under the command of Giovanni Barberigo, Fedengo Cor- 
naro was stationed with a force of galleys at San Spirito, 
Nicholo Gallieano was charged with the defence of the Laza- 
retto, San Clemente, Sant' Elena, and the neighbouihood, while 
on the strand between Lido and Malamocco, behind the main 
waU, were the mercenaries, eight thousand strong, under 
Jaeopo Cavalli. Heavy booms were placed across all the 
canals by which it was likely that the enemy's fleet might 
advance. 

Francis found hia office under the energetic admiral no 
sinecure. He was kept constantly moving from one point to 
the other to see that all was going on well, and to report the 
progress made. The work never ceased night or day, and for 
the first week neither Francis nor his commander ever went to 
bed, contenting themselves with such chance sleep as they 
could snatch. 

Having wasted eight precious days the enemy on the 24th 
of August advanced to the atLack. A Genoese force under 
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Doria'fl brother landed upon San Nicolo, vliile the Paduaos 
attacked San Spirito and Santa Marta. 

They found the besieged in readiness. Directly the alarm 
was given the Venetians flocked to the threatened points, and 
repulsed the enemy with slaughter; the latter then attempted 
to make a junction of their forces, but Cornaro with his galleys 
occupied the canal, drove back the boats in which they intended 
to cross, and defeated the attempt. 

Doria had felt certain that the movement, which was at- 
tempted under cover of night, would succeed, and his disap- 
pointment was extreme. 

The Lord of Padua was bo disgusted that he withdrew his 
troops to the mainland. Doria remained before Venice until 
the early part of October, but without mulHng another attack, 
indeed the defences had long before become so formidable that 
attack was well-nigh hopeless. At the end of that time he 
destroyed all his works and fell back upon Chii^gpa, and deter- 
mined to wait there until Venice was starved into surrender. 

The suffering in the city was intense. It was cut off from 
all access to the mainland behind, but occasionally a ship laden 
Yfiib provisions from Egypt or Syria manned to evade the 
Genoese gaUejrsj these precarious supplies, however, availed 
but little for the wants of the starving city, eked out thoi^ 
they were by the exertions of the sailors, who occasionally 
sailed across the lagoon, landed on the mainland, and cut off 
the supplies sent from Padua and elsewhere to the Genoese 
camp. 

The price of provisions was so enormous that the bulk of the 
pe(q)le were Punishing, and even in the houses of the wealthy 
the pressure was great The nobility, however, did their 
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Utmost for their starving countrymen, and the words of Pietro 
Mocenigo, speaking in the name of the doge to the popular 
BSBemhly, were literally carried into effect. 

"Let all," he said, "who are preeaed by hunger, go to the 
dwellings of the patrici&na, there you will find friends and 
brothers who will divide with you their last crust" 

So desperate indeed did the position become that a motion 
was made by some members of the council for emigrating from 
the lagoons and founding a new home in Candia or Negropont; 
but this proposal was at once negatived, and the Venetians 
declared that sooner than abandon their city they would bury 
themselves under her ruins. 

So October and November passed. Carlo 2eno had not yet 
arrived, but by some letters which had been captured with a 
convoy of provisions it was learned that he had been achieving 
the most triumphant success, had swept the seas from Genoa 
to Constantinople, had captured a Genoese galleon valued at 
three hundred thousand ducats, and waa at Candia. 

This intelligence revived the hopes of Venice, and on the 
16th of November Luigi Moroceni was despatched to order him, 
in the name of the government, peremptorily to hasten to the 
rescue of Venice. Almost at the same time Giovanni Barberigo 
with bis light craft surprised and captured three of the enemy's 
vessels, killing many of the sailors and taking a hundred and 
fifty prisoners. The success was not in itself important^ but 
it raised the hopes of the Venetians ae being the first time they 
had taken the offensive. 

Fisani himself had endeavoured to reconnoitre the position 
of the enemy, but had each time been sharply repulsed, losing 
ten boats and thirty men upon one occasion, when the doge's 
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nephew, Antonio Oradenigo, was also killed by the enemy; 
but in spite of this he advised government to make a great 
effort to recover Ghioggia. He admitted that the chances of 
failure were great; still he maintained that success was pos- 
sible, and it was better that the Venetians should die fighting 
than by hunger. 

As the result of his expeditions he had found that Doria had 
at least thirty thousand men, fifty great ships, and from seven 
to eight hundred light craft Moreover his troops were in high 
spirite, well fed, and well cared for, and should therefore be, 
man to man, more than a match for the starving soldiers of 
Venice. Neveitheless there was a possibility of success, as 
Zeno would doubtless arrive by the time the siege had fairly 
commenced. After much debate the council determined that 
the undertaking should be attempted. 

To stir the people to the utmoet exertion the senate, on the 
Ist of December, published a decree that the dtirty plebeians 
who should most liberally meet the urgent necessities of the 
state by the proffer of their persona or estates should, after peace 
was made, be raised to the rank of nobility and summoned to 
the great council; that thirty-five thousand ducats of gold should 
be distributed annually amoi^ those who were not elected and 
their heirs for ever; that any foreign merchant who should 
display peculiar zeal for the cause of the republic should be 
admitted to the full privileges of citizenahip; and that, on the 
other hand, such Venetians as might endeavour to elude a 
participation in the common burdens and hardships should be 
held by so doing to have forfeited all their civil rights. 

Seventy-five candidates came forward: some offered money, 
some personal service or the service of their sons and relatives ; 
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some presented galleys and offered to pay their crewa. Ini- 
menae efforts wmv made, and by the 2lBt of Decembei' sixty 
ships, four hundred boats of all sines, and thirty-four war 
galleys were equipped. The doge, although just seventy-three 
years old, signified his wish to assume the supreme command of 
the expedition, Pisaoi acting as his lieutenant and admiral. 

During the long weeks the siege continued Francis saw little 
of the Polanis, his dntdes keeping >iim const&ntly near Pisani, 
with whom he took such meals as the time would afford, sleep- 
ing in his house in readiness for instant service. Maria had 
returned to her father's house, for her husband was in com- 
mand of the outpost nearest to the enemy and was therefore 
constantly away from home. 

Maria's spirits were higher than ever. She made light of 
the hardships in the way of food, bantered Francis when be 
came on his business engagements, and affected to treat him 
with extreme respect as the trusted lieat«nant of Pisani. 
Oiulia, too, kept up her spirits, and no one would have thought, 
listening to the lively talk of the two girls with their father 
and Francis, that Venice was besieged by an overwhelming 
force and reduced to the direst strait« by hunger. The greater 
part of Polaui's ships were now in the service of the state; 
those which remained were constantly engaged in running 
across to the Dalmatian coast and bringing in cargoes of pro- 
visions through the cordon of the Qenoese galleys. 

The light gondola which, after being repaired, bad been lying 
for two ymra under cover in Messer Polani's yard had again been 
made useful. Oiuseppi had returned to his old work, and he 
and another powerful oarsman made the light boat fly through 
the wat» as Francis carried the orders of the admiral to the 
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various poste. He had also been in it upon several of the 
reconnoitring expeditions in the canals leading to Chioggia, 
and although hotly chased he had on each occasion left his 
pursuers behind. The evening before the expedition was to 
start Pisani said to him: 

"I think you have brought me more news with that fast 
little craft of yours than I hav« been able to obtain even at the 
cost of some hard fighting and a good many lives. I wish 
that you would make an excursion for me to-night and find 
out, if you can, whether the enemy have moved their position 
since tbe last time I reconnoitred tJiem. I particularly wish 
to learn if they have strong forces near the outlets of the 
channels of Chioggia and Brondolo and the Canal of Lombardy. 
You know my plans, and with such a host of recruits as I shall 
have with me it is all important that there should be no failure 
at first; veterans can stand defeat, but a reverse is fatal to 
young troops. Heaven knows, they will have enough to bear 
with wet, cold, exposure, and hunger, and success will be neces- 
sary to keep up their spirits. Do not push your adventure too 
far; run no risk if you can help it. I would not for much that 
harm befell you." 

Francis at once accepted the commission and left the admiiul 
in order to make his preparations. 

"Giuseppi," he said, as he took his place in the boat, "I 
want you to find for me for service to-night a gondolier who is 
a native of Chioggia, and who knows every foot of the country 
round and evei-y winding of the canals. He must be intelligent 
and brave, for the risk will be no sUght one." 

" I think I know such a man, Mcsscr Francisco; but if he 
happens to be away there will be no dilEculty in finding 
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another, for there are many fishennen here who escaped before 
the Genoese captured Chioggia." 

"Wien will you see bimt" 

"As Boon as you have landed me at Messer PolaniV 

"Go and fetch him,Giuaeppi; and if you can find one or two 
old fishermen of Chit^gia, bring them also with you; I want 
to gain aa muoh information as possible regarding the country." 

"Isit true that Uie fleet starts to-morrov, Francisco t" Maria 
asked as he entered; "everyone says so." 

" It is quite true; there will be no further change; the orders 
have been all issued, and you may rely upon it that we are 
going to sea." 

"And when will you retumt" 

"That's another matter alU^ethsr," Francis laughed. "It 
may be a week, it may be three months." 

" But I thought we were going to fight the Genoese galleys; 
it does not seem to me that a week is wanted to do that. A 
day to go to Chioggia, a day to fight, and a day to return. 
What can you want mora than that fort" 

"I do not think that we are going to fight the Genoese 
galleys," Francis answered. "Certainly we shall not do so if 
we can ^elp it; they are vastly stronger than we are; but I do 
not know that we need fear them for all that." 

"What do you mean, Francisco! You do not mean to fight 
— they are vastly stronger than you are — and yet you do not 
fear them. Yon are not given to speak in riddles; but you 
have puzzled me this time." 

"Well, I will explain myself a little," Francis said; "but you 
must remember that it is a secret^ and not to be whispered to 
anyone." 
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" That is right," Maria said. " I love a Becret, especially a 
state secret Giulia, como and sit quite close, so that he can 
whisper it into our ears, and even the walls shall not hear itJ 
Now, sir, explain yourself I" 

" I will explain it without telling yon," Francis said. " Have 
you not gone to see African lions, who were vary much stavnger 
and fiercer than yourself, and yet you did not fear themi" 

" Because they have been in cages," Maria said. " But what 
has that to do with it!" 

"It explains the whole matter," Francis said. "We do not 
mean to fight the Genoese fieet if we can help it; but we are 
going to try to put them in a cage, and then we shall not be 
afraid of them." 

" Do not triile with us, sir," Maria said sternly. " How can 
you put Qenoese galleys in a cagef" 

" We cannot put them in a cage, but we can cage them up," 
Francis said. " Pisani's intention is, if possible, to close all the 
entnmces to the canals round Ghioggia; thus not only will the 
Genoese galleys be unable to sally out to attack us, but the 
whole of the Genoese army will be couped up, and we shall 
then do to them what Uiey have been doing to ua, namely, 
starve them out I" 

"Capital, capital!" Maria said, clapping her hands; "your 
Pisani is a grand man, Francisco. And if he can do this for ns, 
there is nothing which we would not do to show our gratitude; 
but you won't find it easy; besides, in the game of starving 
out are we likely to wint The contest will not be even, for 
they start on it full men and strong, while our people are half- 
Btai-ved already." 

"I do not regard success m certain," Francis replied; "and 
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Pisani himself acknowledges the chances are very great against 
UB. Still, it is possible; and as nothing else seems possible we 
are going to attempt it." 

Folani looked grave when he heard of the mission which 
Francis was going to undertake; Giulia's bright colour fled at 
once, and Maria said angrily : 

"You have no right to be always running into danger, 
Francisca You are not a Yenetian, and there is no reason why 
you should be always running risks greater than those which 
most Venetians are likely to encounter; you oi^ht to think of 
us who care for you, if you don't choose to think of your- 
self." 

"I did not volunteer for the service," Francis said. "I was 
asked by the admiral to undertake it, and even had I wished 
it I could hardly have refused. The admiral selected me, not 
from any merit on my part, but because he knows that my boat 
is one of the fastest on the lagoons, and that I can easily i-un 
away from any of the Genoese row-boats. He particularly 
ordered me to run no unnecessary risks." 

"That is all very well," Maria said; "but you know very 
well that you will run risks and put yourself in the way of 
danger if there is a chance of doing eo. You should tell him 
not to go, father!" 

"I cannot do that, Maria; for the service he faas undertaken 
is a very important one to Venice. Everything depends upon 
the success of Pisani's attempt, and undertaken, aa it is, against 
great odds, it is of the utmost importance that there should be 
no mistake as to the position of the enemy. Whether Francis 
was wise or not in accepting Pisani's offer that he should act 
as his aide-de-camp, may be doubted; but now that he has un- 
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dertakon it he must carry out hie orders, especially aa it is now 
too late to make other arrangemente did he draw back. 

" If you will come into my room, Francisco, I will give you 
a chart of the passages around Chioggia; you can study that^ 
and you will then the better understand the information you 
may receive from the men you are expecting." 

Half an hour later Giuseppi arrived with the gondolier he 
had spoken of and two old fishermen, and from their explana- 
tions and a study of the map Francis gained an exact idea of 
the localities. From his previous expeditions he had learned 
where the Genoese were generally posted, and something of 
the strength of the forces at the various points. 

In truth, they kept but a careless watch. Feeling convinced 
that the Venetians possessed no forces capable of attacking 
him, and that their surrender must now be a matter of a 
few days only, Doria took no precautions; his troops were 
all quartered in the houses of Chic^gia, his galleys moored 
alongside its quays, and the utmost he did was to post small 
bodies of men with row-boabi at the entrances to the passages 
from the sea and up the lagoons, to give warning of any sudden 
attempt on the part of Barberigo, with his light flotilla, to make 
a dash at the galleys and endeavour to bum them. 

Having obtained all the information he could from the old 
fishermen, Francis dismissed them. 

"It is evident," he said to Giuseppi, "that we can hardly hope 
to succeed in passing the boats at the entrance to the canal sea- 
ward or by going up the lagoon; the only plan that I can see 
is for us to land on the island of Pelestrina, which is held by 
us, to carry the boat across it, and to embark in the Malamocco 
chaonel In this way we should be within their cordon of 
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boata, and can row fearleasly either out to the entnucea or to 
Chioggia iteelf ; we are not likely to be detected, and if we are, 
W0 muBt make a race of it to Peleatrina." 

The gondolier t^eed that the acheme was practicable, and 
Francis ordered Giuseppi and him to remove the burdens and 
every bit of wood that could be dispensed with from the 
gondola, so as to facilitate its transport 
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THK SIEGE OF CH106QIA. 

I ATE in the afternoon FranciB embarked in his 
(;ondo)a, and in an hour and a half landed at 
Fcleatrina. He was well known to those posted 
there ae the bearer of Pisani's orders, tuid as soon 
as it became dark Ruflno Qiustiniani, who was in command, 
ordered a dozen men to carry the light gondola across bbr 
island to the Malamocco channel While this waa being done 
Francis went to Rufino's tent and informed him of what was 
going on in Venice, and that the whole fleet would set sail 
on the morrow. 

"Wo heard rumours from the men who brought onr rations 
that it waa to be so," Ruflno said; "but we have heard the 
same story a dozen times. So, now, it is really true! But what 
can the admiral be thinking of! Sure he can't intend to attack 
Doria with this newly-manned fleet and rabble army. He 
could not hope for victory E^ainst such oddsT" 

"The admiral's intentions are kept a profound secret," Francis 
said, " and are only known to the doge and the CouncU of Ten!" 

"And to yourself," Rufino said laughing. 

" The admiral is good enough to honour me with his fullest 
confidence," Francis said; "and in this matter it is so important 
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that the nature of the design should be kept wholly secret 
that I caimot t«U it even to you!" 

" You are quite right, Francisco; nor do I wish to know it, 
though I would wager that Maria and her pretty sister have 
some inkling of what is going on," 

Francis laughed. 

" The signoras are good enough to treat me as a brother," he 
aaid, " and I will not affirm that they hare not obtained some 
slight information." 

"Iwill warrant they havel" Rufino said. "Whenmywiie 
has made up her mind to get to the bottom of a matter she 
will tease and coax till she succeeds. Ah, here is Matteo! he 
has been out posting the sentries for the night." 

The two friends had not indulged in a talk for some weeks, 
though they had occasionally met when Francis paid one of his 
fiying visite to the island. 

" I have just seen your boat being carried aloi^," Matteo 
said, as he entered the tent. " I could not think what it was 
till I got close; but of course when I saw Giuseppi I knew all 
about it. What are you going to do — scout among the 
Genoese V 

" I am going to find out as much as I can," Francis said. 

" It's a capital idea your bringing the boat across the island," 
Matteo said. "You are always full of good ideas, Francis; I 
can't make it out; they never seem to occur to me, and at the 
present time especially the only ideas that come into my mind 
are as to the comfortable meals I will eat when this business is 
over. I never thought I cared much for eating before, but 
since I have had nothing but bread — and not enough of that — 
and an occasional fish, I have discovered that I am really fond 
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of good living. My bones ache perpetually with lying on the 
bare ground, and if I escape from tMg without being a cripple 
for life from rheumatism I shall consider myself lucky indeed. 
You are a fortunate fellow, Francisco ; spending your time in the 
admiral's comfortable palace or Sying about in a smooth-rowing 
gondola!" 

" That is one side of the question certainly," Francis said, 
laughing; "but there is a good deal of hard work too in the way 
of writing." 

"I should not like that," Matteo said. "Still, I think you 
have the best of it. If the Genoese would come sometimes 
and try and drive us off the island there would be some excite- 
ment But except when tha admiral wishes a reconnaissance, or 
Barberigo's galleys come down and stir them up, there is really 
nothing doing here." 

"That ought to suit you exactly, Matteo, for never but once 
did I hear you say you wanted to do anything." 

" When was that J" Rufino asked laughing. 

" Matteo conceived a violent desire to climb Mount Etnai," 
Francis said, "and it needed all my arguments to prevent his 
leaving the ship at Gii:genti, while she was loading, and starting 
to make the ascent." 

"He would have repented before he had gone a quarter of 
the way up," Bufino said. 

"I might have repented," M&tteo replied stoutly, "but I 
would have done it if I had begun. You don't know me yet, 
Kufino; I have a large store of enei^, only at present I have 
had no opportunity of showing what I am made of. And now 
how do you intend to proceed, Franciscol Have you any 
plMil'' 
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"None at all," Francis replied. "I simply want to cissura 
myself that the galleye ore all in their usual places, and that 
the Genoese are making no special preparations og&inst our 
coming." 

" I have seen no unusual sUr," Kuflno said. " Their ships, as 
far as one can see their masts, seem all in their usual position. 
I fancy that since Barbengo carried off two of them they have 
put booms across the channels to prevent sudden attacks. 
I saw a lot of row-boats busy about something, but I could 
not make out exactly what they were doing ; but still I fancy 
they were constructing a boom. Their galleys keep a sharp 
look-out at night, and you certainly would not have succeeded 
in passing them had you not hit upon this plan of carrying 
your boat over. 

"Your greatest danger will be at first When once you have 
fairly entered the inner canals you are not likely to be sus- 
pected of being an enemy. They will take you for Chio^an 
fishermen returning late. We often make out their fishing- 
boats near the town. No doubt Doria is fond of fresh fish. 
Otherwise you would be detected, for the (renoese boats are of 
course quite different to ours, and even in the dark they would 
make out that you belonged to the li^oons. Ah, here is 
supper I It is not often that I should have anything to offer 
you, but one of my men managed to catch three or four fish 
to-day, and sold them to me at about their weight in silver. 
However, I have some good wine from my own cellars, and a 
man who has good wine, fish, and bread can do royaUy what- 
ever this grumbling brother of mine may say." 

Half an hour later a soldier brought the news that the 
gondola was in the water, and Francis bade adieu to bis friends 
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and Btarted at oac«. " Rov sloTrly and quietly," he said as he 
took his seat " Do not let your oare make the slightest splash 
in the water until we are well across to the oppoaite shore ; 
they may have a guai-d-boat lying in the channel." 

The light craft made her way noiselessly across the water. 
Once or twice they heard the sound of oars as some Genoese 
galley passed up or down, but none came near enough to per- 
ceive them, and they crossed the main channel and entered one 
of the numerous passt^es practicable only for boats of very 
light drai^ht, without being once hailed. A broad shallow 
tract of water was now crossed, passable only by craft draw- 
ing but a few inches of water ; then again they were in a 
deeper channel, and the lights of Chioggia rose but a short 
distance ahead. They paused and listened now, for they were 
nearing the ship channel, and here the enemy would, if any- 
where, be on the alert. Coming across the water they could 
hear the sound of voices and the dull noise made by the move- 
ment of men in a boat. 

" Those are the galleys watching the hoom, I expect," Francis 
said. "Now, Philippo, we can move on; I suppose there is 
plenty of water across the flate for us to get into the channel 
without going near the boom." 

"Plenty for us, signor; but if the boom goes right across 
the channel heavy row-boabi would not be able to pass. There 
are few shallower places in the lagoons than just about here; 
it may be that in one or two places even we might touch, but 
if we do the bottom is firm enough for us to get out and float 
the boat over." 

But they did not touch any shoal sufficiently shallow to 

necesdtato this. Several times Francis could feel by the 

«M) » 
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dragging pace that she waa touching the oozy bottom; but 
each time she passed over without coming to a stand-stilL At 
last Philippo said : 

" We are in the deep channel now, signor; the boom is right 
astern of us. The town is only a few hundred yards ahead." 

"Then we shall be passing the Oenoese galleys directly," 
Francis said; "row slowly as we go and splosh sometimes with 
the oan ; if we go quickly and noiselessly past they might pos- 
sibly suspect something, but if we row without an attempt at 
concealment they will take us for a fisherman's boat." 

Soon the dark mass of Genoese ships, with their forests of 
masts, rose before them. There were lights in the cabins, and 
a buzz of talking, laughing, and singing among the crews on 
board. 

" What luck to^yl" a sailor asked them as they rowed past 
twenty or thirty yards from the side of one of the ships. 

"Very poor," Giuseppi replied. "I think your ships and 
the boats lying about, and the firing, have frightened the lish 
away from this end of the lagoons." 

It was half a mile before they passed the last of the crowd 
of vessels. "Would you like me to land here, signer 1" 
Philippo said. " There would be no danger in my doing so. I 
can make my way throngfa the streets to the house of some of 
my relatives and find out from them whether there are any 
fresh movements among the Genoese. I will not enter any 
house; for aught I know there are soldiers quartered every- 
where; but lam sure not to go many yards before I run gainst 
some one I know." 

"I think it will be a very good plan, Philippo; we will lie 
under the bank hero and wait your return." 
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It was not more thao twenty minutee before the gondolier 
waa back. 

"I have spoken to three men I know, e^or; they are 
agreed that there are no movements among the enemy, and no 
one seema to have an idea that the Venetians are about to put 
to Bda. Of course I was cautious not to let drop a word on the 
subject, and only said we had managed to get through the 
enemy's cordon to leam the latest news, and I expected to earn 
a ducat or two by my night's work." 

" That is excellent," Francis said. " Now we will row out 
to the sea mouths of the channels to assure ourselves that no 
ships are lying on guard there, for some are going in or out 
every day to cruise along the coast. A few may have taken 
up their station there without attracting notice among the 
townspeople." 

The opening of the passage known as the Canal of Lombardy 
was first visited. To gain this they had to retrace their steps 
for some distance and to row through the town of Chioggia, 
passing several boats and galleys, but without attracting notice. 
They found the mouth of the canal entirely unguarded, and 
then returned and rowed out to the mouth of tiie Brondolo 
passage. 

Some blazing fires on the shore showed that t^ere were 
parties of soldiers here, but no ships were lying anywhere 
in the channel. After some consultation they determined that 
as no watch seemed to be kept, it would be shorter to row on 
outaide the islands, and to enter by the third passage to 
be examined, that between Pelestrina and Brondolo. Here, 
however, the Genoese were more on the alert, as the Pelestrina 
shore was held by the Venetians. Scarcely had they entered 
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ths channel when a lat^e row-boat shot out from the shadow 
of the shore and hailed them. 

" Stop rowing in that boati Who are you that are ent«riDg 
80 later' 

" Fishermen," Fhilippo shouted back, but without stopping 
rowing. 

"Stop!" shouted the officer, "till we examine youl it is 
forbidden to ent«r the channel after dark." 

But the gondoliers rowed steadily on until ahead of the 
boat coming out. This fell into their wake, and its angry 
officer shouted threats against the fugutives, and exhorted his 
men to row their hardest. 

" There are two more boats ahead, signor ; they are lying 
on their oars to cut us off. One ia a good deal further out 
than the other, and I don't think we shall gain Felestrina." 

"Then make for the Brondolo shore till we have passed 
them," Francis said 

The boat whirled off her course and made towards the shore. 
The Genoese galleys ahead at once made towards them; but in 
spite of the numerous oars they pulled the craft could not keep 
up with the racing gondola, and it crossed ahead of them. In 
another five minutes' rowing the three galleys were well astern, 
and the gondola ^ain nmde out from the shore, her head 
pointing obliquely towards Peleatrina. The galleys were now 
fifty yards behind, and although their crews rowed their 
hardest the gondola gradually gained upon them, and crossing 
their bowa made over towards Peleatrina. 

"We are out of the channel now," Fhilippo said, "and 
there will not be water enough for them to follow us much 
further." 
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A minute or two later & sudden shout proclaimed that the 
nearest of their pursuers had touched the ground. 

" We can take it easy now," Giuseppi said, " and I am not 
sorry, for we could not have rowed harder if we had been 
racing." 

A few minutes later the l^ht craft touched the mud a few 
yards distant from the shore. 

" Is that you, Francisco}" a voice which Francis recognized 
as Matteo's asked. 

"All right, MatteoC'he replied. "No one hurt this time." 

" I have been on the look-out for you the last hour. I have 
got a body of my men here in case you were chased. We heard 
the shouting and guessed it was you." 

" If you have got some men there, Matteo, there is a chance 
for you to take a prize. A galley rowing twelve or fourteen 
oars ia in the mud a few hundred yards out She was chasing 
us and ran aground when at full speed, and I imagine they 
Trill have some trouble in getting her ofil I suppose she draws 
a couple of feet of water. Therel don't you bear the hubbub 
they are making!" 

" I hear them," Matteo said. "Gome along, lads. The night 
is cold, and I don't suppose the water is any wanner, but a 
skinnish will heat our blood," 

Matteo, followed by a company of some forty men, at once 
entered the water and made in the direction of the sounds. 
Five minutes later Francis heard shouts and a clashing of wea- 
pons suddenly break out. It lasted but a short time. Matteo 
and his band soon returned with the prisoners. 

"What! have yoo waited, Francisco! I thought you would 
be on the other side of the island by this time." 
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"I was in no particular hurry, Matteo; and besides, I want 
my boat; and although two men can lift her easily enough she 
would be a heavy weight to carry so far." 

"You shall have a dozen, Francisco. It is owing to you ve 
have taken these prisoners and that I have had my first bit of 
excitement since I came out here. Sei^eant, here are a couple 
of ducats. When you have given the prisoners into safe cus- 
tody spend the money in wine for the company. The water 
is bitterly cold, I can tell you, Francisco; but otherwise I am 
warm enough, for one's feet stick to the mud, and it seems 
each step as if one had fifty pounds of lead on one's shoes. 
But come along to my brother's tent at once. Your feet must 
be cold too, though the water was only a few inches deep 
where you got out of your boat A glass of hot wine will do 
us both good; and it will be an hour before your boat is in 
the water again. Indeed, I don't see the use of your starting 
before daybreak." 

"Nor do I, Matteo; but I must go nevertheless. Pisani 
knows how long it will take me to get to Chioggia and return. 
He will allow an hour or two for me to reconnoitre, and will 
then be expecting me back. As it is I shall be two hours after 
the time when he will be expecting me, for he knows nothing 
about the boat being carried across this island, and will make 
no allowance for that Moreover, Polani and his daughters 
will be anxious about me." 

"Oh, you flatter yourself they will be lying awake for you," 
Matt«o said laughing, "thinking over your dangers! Well, 
there's nothing like having a good idea of one's self." 

Francis joined in the laugh. "It does sound rather con- 
ceited, Matteo; but I know they will be anxious. They took 
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up the idea it was a dangerous eervice I was going on, and I 
have no doubt they fidgeted over it Women are always 
fancying things, you know," 

"I don't know anyone who fidgets about me," Matteo said; 
" but then you see I am not a rescuer of damsels in distress, 
nor have I received the thanks of the republic for gallant 
actions." 

"Well, you ought to have done," Francis replied. "You had 
just as much to do with that fight on board Pisani's galley as 
I had, only it happened I was in command. Oh, there is your 
brother's tent! I see there is a light burning, so I suppose he 
has not gone to bed yet" 

"All the better," Matteo said; "we shall get our hot wine 
all the quicker. My teeth are chattering so I hardly dare 
apeak for fear of biting my toi^e." 

Francis was warmly welcomed by Kufino Giustiniani 

"I need hardly ask you if you have succeeded in recon- 
noitring their positions, for I know you would not come back 
before morning had you not carried out your orders. Why, 
Matteo, what have you been doing — wading in the mud, 
apparently) Why, you are wet up to the waist." 

"We have captured an officer and fourteen men, Rufino. 
They will be here in a few minutes. Their boat got stuck fast 
while it was chasing Francisco; so we waded out and took 
them. They made some resistance, but beyond a few stashes 
and two or three thumps from their oars no harm was done." 

" That is right, Matteo. I am ghul you have had a Bkirmish 
with them at last. Now go in and change your things. I shall 
have you on my hands with rheumatism." 

" I will do that at onoe, and I hope you will have some hot 
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spiced wine ready by the time I have changed, for I am nearly 
frozen." 

The embers of a fire outside the tent vere soon stirred to- 
gether, and in a few minutes the wine was prepared. In the 
meantime Francis had been telling Eufino tiie incidents of his 
tiip. 

In half an hour the message came that the gondola was 
again in the water, and Francis was soon on his way back to 
the city. 

"I was b^jinning to be anxious about yon," was Fisani's 
greeting aa, upon being informed of his return, he sprang from the 
couch on which he had thrown himself for an hour's sleep and 
hurried down-stairs. "I reckoned that you might have been 
hack an hour before this, and began to think that you must 
have got into some scrape. Well, what have you discovered)" 

" The Genoese have no idea that you are going to put to sea. 
Their ships and galleys are, as usual, moored off the quays of 
Chioggia. The entrance to the Canal of Lombardy and the 
Brondolo passage are both quite open, and there appear to be 
no troops anywhere near; but between Pelestrina and Brondolo 
they have row-boats watching the entrance, but no craft of any 
size. There are a few troops there, but, so far as I could judge 
by the number of fires, not more than two hundred men 
orsa" 

"Your news is excellent^ Francisco, I will not ask you more 
now. It is three o'clock already, and at five I must be up and 
doing; so get off to bed as soon as you can. You can give me 
the details in the morning." 

The gondola was still waiting at the steps, and in a fow 
minutes Francis arrived at the Falazeo Folani. A servant was 
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sleeping od a bench in the hall; he started up bb Francifi 
entered. 

" I have orders to let my master know as soon as you return, 
dgnoF," 

"You can tell Iiim at the same time that I have returned 
without hurt, and pray him not to disturb himself, as I can tell 
him what has taken place in the morning." 

Polani, however, at once came to Francis' roouL 

" Thank Heaven you have returned safe to ua, my boy ! " he 
said. "I have just knocked at the girls'doors to tell them of your 
retum, and, by the quickness with which they answered, I am 
sure that they, like myself, have had no sleep. Have you 
succeeded in your mission )" 

"Perfectly, signer. I have been to Chioggia itself and to 
the entrances of the three passages, and have discovered that 
none of them are guarded by any force that could resist us." 

"But how did you manage to pass through their galleyel" 

"I landed on this side of Peleatrina and had the gondola 
carried across and launched in the channel inside their cordon ; 
and it was not until we entered the last passage — that by 
Brondolo — that we were noticed. Then there was a sharp 
chase for a bit, but we out-stripped them and got safely across to 
Felestrina. One of the galleys, in the excitement of the chase, 
ran fast into the mud; and Matteo, with some of his men, 
waded out and captured the officer and crew. So there is 
every prospect of our succeeding to-morrow." 

"All that is good," Polani said; " but to me just at present 
I own that the principal thing is that you have got safely back. 
Now I will not keep you from your bed, for I suppose that 
you will not be able to lie late in the morning." 
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FrancU certainly did not intend to do so, but tlie sun waa high 
before he woke. He hurriedly dressed and went dowu-staira. 

"I have seen the admiral," Polani said as he entered, "and 
told him that you wore sound asleep, and I did not intend to 
wake you, for that you were looking worn and knocked tip. 
He said: 'Quite right! The lad is so willing and active that 
I for^t sometimes that he is not an old Bea-d(^ like myself, 
accustomed to sleep with one eye open, and to go without 
sleep altt^ther for days if necessary.' So you need not hurry 
over your breakfast The girls are dying to hear your adven- 

As he took his bi'eakfast Francis gave the girls an account 
of his expedition. 

"And so you saw Rufinol" Maria said. "Did he inquire 
after met You told him, I hope, that I was fading away rapidly 
from grief at his absence." 

"I did not venture upon so flagrant an untruth as that," 
Francis replied. 

"Is he very uncomfortable 1" 

"Not very, dgnora. He has a good tent, some excellent 
wine, an allowance of bread which might be larger, and 
occasionally fish. As he has also the gift of excellent spirits, 
I do not think he is greatly to be pitied — except^ of course, for 
his absence from you." 

"That^ of course," Maria said. "When he does come here 
he always tells me a moving tale of his privations, in hopes of 
exciting pity; but unfortunately I cannot help laughing at his 
tales of hardship. But we were really anxious about you last 
night, Francisco, and very thankful vhen we heard you had 
returned; weren't we, Giulial" 
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Gitilk nodded. 

"Giiilia hasn't much to say when you are here, Francieco, 
but she can chatter about you fast enough when we are alone." 

"How can you say bo, Maria)" Giulia said reproachfully. 

"Well, my dear, there is no harm in that For aught he 
knows you may be saying the most unkind things about him 
all the time." 

" I am sure he knows that I should not do that^" Giulia said 
indignantly. 

"By the way, do you know, Francisco, that all Venice is in 
a state of excitement! A proclamation has been issued by the 
doge this morning that all should be in their galleys and at their 
posts at noon, under pain of death. So everyone knows that 
something is about to be done at last" 

"Then it is time for me to be off," Francis said, rising 
hastily, "for it is ten o'clock already." 

"Take your time, my lad," the merchant said. "There is 
no hurry, for Pisani told me privately that they should not 
sail until after dark." 

It was not indeed until nearly eight o'clock in the evening 
that the expedition started. At the hour of vespers the d<^6, 
Pisani, and the other leaders of the expedition, attended mass 
in the church of St Mark, and then proceeded to their galleys, 
where all was now in readiness. 

Pisani led the first division, which consisted of fourteen 
galleys; the doge, assisted by Cav&lli, commanded in the 
centre; and Corbaro brought up the rear with ten large shipe. 
The night was beautifully bright and calm, a light and favour- 
able breeze was blowing, and all Venice assembled to see 
the departure of the fleet Just after it passed through the 
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passage of the Lido a thick mist came on. Pisani stamped up 
and down the deck impatiently. 

"If this goes on it will ruin ub," he said. "Instead of arriv- 
ing in proper order at the mouth of the pass^ea, and occupy- 
ing them before the Genoese wake up to a sense of their dan- 
ger, we shall get there one by one, they will take the alarm, 
and we shall have their whole fieet to deal wIUl It will be 
simply ruin to our scheme." 

Fortunately, however, the fog speedily lifted, the vessels 
closed up together, and in two hours after starting arrived off 
the entrances to the channeb. Pisani anchored until daylight 
appeared, and nearly five thousand men were then landed on 
the Brondolo's shore, easily driving back the small detachment 
placed there. 

But the alarm was soon given, and the Qenoese poured out 
in such overwhelming force that the Venetians were driven in 
disorder to theii' boats, leaving behind them six hundred killed, 
drowned, or prisoners. But Pisani had not supposed that he 
would be ablo to hold his position in front of the whole 
Genoese force, and he had succeeded in his main object. 
While the fighting had been going on on shore a party of sailors 
had managed to moor a great ship laden with stones across the 
channel As soon aa the Genoese had driven the Venetians 
to their boate they took possession of this vessel, and finding 
that she was aground they set her on fire, thus unconsciously 
aiding Pisani's object, for when she had burned to the water's 
edge she sank. 

Barberigo with his Ught galleys now arrived upon the spot, 
and emptied their loads of stone into the passage around the 
wreck. The Genoese kept up a heavy fire with their artiUery, 
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many of the galleys were eaak, and numbers of the Venetians 
drowned or killed by the shot Nevertheless they worked 
on unflinchingly. As soon as the pile of stones had lisen 
sufficiently for the men to stand upon them waist deep they 
took their places upon it and packed in order the stones that 
their comrades handed them, and fixed heavy chains binding 
the whole t(^ether. 

The work was terribly severe. The cold was bitter. The men 
were badly fed, and most of them altc^ether unaccustomed to 
hardships. In addition to the fire from the enemy's guns they 
were exposed to a rain of arrows, and at the end of two days 
and nightA they were utterly worn out and exhausted, and pro- 
tested that they could do no more. 

Pisani, who had himself laboured among them in the thick- 
est of the danger, strove to keep up their spirits by pointing 
out the importance of t^eir work, and requested the doge to 
swear on his sword that, old as he was, he woidd never return 
to Venice unless Chioggia was conquered. The doge took the 
oath, and for the moment the murmuring ceased; and on the 
night of the 24di the channel of Chio^a was entirely choked 
from shore to shore. On that day Corbaro succeeded in sinking 
two hulks in the passage of Brondolo. 

Doria, who had hitherto believed that the Venetians would 
attempt nothing serious, now perceived for the first time the 
object of Pisani, and despatched fourteen great galleys to 
ci-ush Corbaro, who had witJi him but four vessels. Pisani at 
once sailed to his assistance with ten more ships, and the pas- 
sage was now so narrow that the Genoese did not venture to 
attack, and Corbaro completed the operation of blocking up the 
Brondolo passage. The next day the Canal of Lombardy was 
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Bimilarly blocked; and thus, on the fourth day after leaving 
Yenice Pisani had accomplished hie object, and had ahut out 
the Oenoese galleys from the sea. 

But the work had been terrible and the losses great. The 
soldiers were on half rations. The cold was piercing. They 
were engc^ed night and day with the enemy, and were con- 
tinually wet Uirough, and the labour was tremendous. A fort 
had already been begun on the southern shore of the port of 
Brondolo facing the convent, which Doria had transformed into 
a citadel. The new work was christened the Lova, and the 
heaviest guns in the Venetian ai'senal were planted there. 
One of these, named the Trevisan, dischaiged atones of a hun- 
<lred and ninety-five pounds in weight, and the Victory was 
little smaller. But the science of artillery was then in its 
youth, and these guns could only be dischaiged once in twenty- 
four hours. 

But on the 29th the Venetiane could do no more, and 
officers, soldiers, and sailors united in the demand that they 
should retiuTi to Venice. Even Pisani felt that the enterprise 
was beyond him, and that his men, exhausted by cold, hunger, 
and their incessant exertions, could no longer resist the over- 
whelming odda brought against him. Still he maintained a 
brave front, and once t^ain his cheery words and unfeigned 
good temper, and the example set them by the aged doge, 
had their effect; but the soldiers required a pledge that if Zeno 
sboidd not be signalled in sight by New Year's Day he would 
raise the siege. If Pisani and the doge would pledge them- 
selves to this, the people agreed to maintain the struggle for 
the intervening forty.eight hours. 

The pledge was given, and the fight continued. Thus the 
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fate of Venice hung in the balance. If Zeno arrived not only 
would she be saved, but she had it in her power to inflict upon 
Genoa a terrible blow. Should Zeno still tarry, not only would 
the siege be raised and the Genoese be at liberty to remove 
the dams which the Venetians had placed at such a cost of 
suffering and blood; but there would be nothing left for 
Venice but to accept the terms, however onerous, her trium- 
phant foes might dictate, terms which would certainly strip 
her of all her possessions, and probably involve even her 
independence. 

Never from her first foundation had Venice been in such 
terrible risk; her very existence trembled in the balance. The 
30th passed as the days preceding it. There was but little 
fighting, for the Genoese knew how terrible were the straits to 
which Venice was reduced, and learned from the prisoners tbey 
had taken that in a few days at the outside the army besieging 
them would cease to exist At daybreak on the 3Ist men 
ascended the mast« of the ships and gazed over the sea in hopes 
of maloDg out the long-expected sails. But the sea was bare. 
It was terrible to see the faces of the Venetians, gaunt with 
famine, broken down by cold and fatigue. Even the most 
enduring b^an to despair. Men spoke no more of Zeno. He 
had been away for months; was it likely that he would come 
just at this momenta They talked rather of their homes; the 
next day they would return. If they must die, they would 
die with those they loved in Venice. They should not mind 
that. And so the day went on, and as they lay down at night 
hungry and cold they thanked God that it was their last day. 
Whatever might come would be better than this. 

Men were at the mast-heads again before daylight on tlie 
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let of January. Then aa the first streak of dawn broke, iho 
cry went from mast-head to mast-head: 

" There are shipe out at seal" 

The ciy was heard on shore. Pisani jumped into a boat 
with Fiuncia, rowed out to his ship, and climbed the maet. 

"Yes, there are ships!" he said. And then after a pause: 
"Fifteen of them! Who are they! God (punt it be Zeno!" 

This was the question every one on ship and on shore was 
asking himself, for it was known that the Genoese too were 
expecting reinforcements. 

"The wind is scarce strong enough to move them through 
the water," Pisani said; " let some light boats go off to recon- 
noitre. Let us know the beat or the worst If it be Zeno, 
Yenico is saved I If it be the Genoese, I and those who agree 
with me that it is bettor to die fighting than to perish of 
hunger, will go out and attack them." 

In a few minutes several fast galleys started for the fleet, 
which was still ao far away that the vessels could scarcely be 
made out, still less their rig and nationality. It would be 
some time before the boats would return with the news, and 
Pisani went ashore, and with the doge moved amoi^ the men, 
exhorting them to be steadfast, above all things not to give 
way to panic should the new-comers prove to be enemies. 

"If all is done in order," he said, "they cannot interfere 
with our retreat to Venice. They do not know how weak we 
are, and will not venture to attack so lai^e a fleet. Therefore 
when the signal is made that they are Genoese we will fall 
back in good order to our boats and take to our ships, and 
then either return to Venice or sail out and give battle, as it 
may be decided." 
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The boats before starting had been told to hoist white flags 
should the galleys be Venetiaii, but to show no signal if they 
were Genoese. The boats were watched from the mast-heads 
until they became specks in the distance. An hour afterwards 
the look-out signalled to those on shore that they were return- 
ing. 

" Go off again, Francisco, I must remain here to keep up the 
men's hearts if the news he bad. Take your stand on the 
poop of my ship, and the moment the look-outs can say with 
certainty whether the boate carry a white flag or not, hoist 
the Lion of St. Mark to the mast-head if it be Zeno; if not, run 
up a Hue flag!" 
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THB TRIUMPH OF VENICE, 

IRAN^GIS rowed off to the ship, got the flags in 
rcAdinesB for hoisting, and stood with the lines in 
bis hand. 

"Can you make them out yett" he hailed the 
men at the mast-head a. 

" They are mere specks yet, signor," the man at the fore- 
mast said; the other did not reply at once, but presently he 
shouted down; "Far as they are away, signor, I am almost 
sure that one or two of them at least have something white 
flying." 

There was a murmur of joy from the men on the deck, for 
Jacopo Zippo was famous for his keenness of sight. 

"Silence, men!" Francis said. "Do not lot a man shout or 
wave his cap till we are absolutely certain. Bemember the 
agony with which those on shore are watching us, and the 
awful disappointment it would be were their hopes raised only 
to be crushed afterwards." 

Another ten minutes and Jacopo slid rapidly down by the 
stays and stood on the deck with bared head. 

" God be praised, signor! I have no longer a doubt. I can 
toll you for certain that white flags are flying fi-om these boats." 
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"God be praised! " Francis replied. "Now up with the 
Lion!" 

The flag was bent to the halyards and Francis hoisted it. 
As it rose above the bulwark Pisani, who was standing on a 
hillock of sand, shouted out at the top of his voice: 

"It is Zeno's fleet!" 

A shout of joy broke from the troops. Cheer after cheer 
rent the air ixom ship and shore, and then the wildest excite- 
ment reigned. Some fell on their knees to thank Ood for the res- 
cue thus sent when all seemed lost; others stood with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes looking towards heaven. Some 
danced and shouted; some wept with joy; men fell on to each 
other's necks and embraced; some threw up their caps. All 
were wild with joy and pent-up excitement. Zeno, who, in 
ignonuice of the terrible straite to which his countrymen were 
reduced, was making with his fleet direct to Venice, was inter- 
cepted by one of the galleys, and at once bore up for Brondolo, 
and presently dropped anchor near the shore. As he did so 
a boat was lowered and he rowed to the strand, where the 
Venetians crowded down to greet him. 

With difficulty he made his way through the shouting mul- 
titude to the spot a little distance away where the doge was 
awaiting him. Zeno was of medium height, square shouldered 
and broad chested, his head was manly and handsome, his nose 
aquiline, his eyes large, dark, and piercingly bright, and shaded 
by strongly-marked eyebrows. His air was grave and thought- 
ful, and in strong contrast to that of the merry and buoyant 
Pisani ; his temper was more equable, but his character was as 
impulsive as that of the admiral. He was now forty-five years 
of age — ten years the junior of Pisani, 
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Zeno was intended for the church, and was presented by the 
pope with the reversion of a rich prebendal stall at Patras. On 
his way to Padua to complete his studies at the university he 
was attacked by robbera, who left him for dead. He recovered, 
however, and went to Padua. He became an accomplished 
Hchotar; but was so fond of gambling that he lost every penny, 
and was obliged to escape from his creditors by flight. For 
five years he wandered over Italy, taking part in all sorts of 
adventures, and then suddenly returned to Venice, and was 
persuaded by his friends to proceed to Patras, where his stall 
was now vacant. 

When he arrived there he found the city besieged by the 
Turks. In spite of his clerical dignity he placed himself in the 
front rank of its defenders and distinguished himself by extreme 
bravery. He was desperately wounded, and was again believed 
to be dead, he was even placed in his coffin; but just as it was 
being nailed down he showed signs of returning life. He did 
not stay long at Patras, but travelled in Germany, France, and 
England. Soon after he returned to Patras he fought a duel, 
and thereby forfeited his stall. He now renounced the clerical 
profession and married a wealthy heiress; she died ahortly 
afterwards, and he married the daughter of the Admiral Marco 
Oiustiniani. 

He now entered upon political Ufe, and soon showed brilliant 
talent«. He was then appointed to the military command of 
the district of Treviso, which the Paduans were then invading. 
Here he very greatly distinguished himself, and in numberless 
engi^ments was always successful, so that be became known 
as Zeno the unconquered. 

When Pisani was appointed captain-general in April, 1378, 
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he waa appointed governor of Negropont, and booh afterwards 
received a separate naval command. He had been loet sight 
of for many months prior to his appearance so opportunely 
before Brondolo, and he now confirmed to the doge the news 
that had been received shortly before. He had captured nearly 
seventy Genoese vessels of various sizes, had cruised for some 
time in eight of Genoa, struck a heavy blow at her commerce, 
and prevented the despatch of the reinforcements promised 
to Doria. Among the vessels taken was one which was carrying 
three hundred thousand ducats from Genoa. He reported him- 
self ready with his men to take up the brunt of the siege 
forthwith, and sMecting Brondolo as the most dangerous posi- 
tion at once landed his crews. The stores on board ship were 
also brought ashore, and proved ample for the present neceasitiea 
of the army. 

In a few days he sailed with his galleys and recaptured 
Loredo, driving out the Faduan garrison there. This conquest 
was all-important to Venice, for it opened their communication 
with Ferrara, and vast stores of provisions were at once sent by 
their ally to Venice, and the pressure of starvation immediately 
ceased. The siege of Brondolo was now pushed on, and on the 
22d of January the great bombard, the Victory, so battered the 
wall opposite to it that it fell suddenly, crushing beneath ita 
ruins the Genoese conmiander Dori&. 

The change which three weeks had made in the appearance 
of the Venetian forces was marvellous; ample food, firing, and 
shelter had restored their wasted frames, and assurance of 
victory had taken the place of the course of despair. A 
month of toil, hardship, and fighting had converted a mob of 
recruits into disciplined soldiers, and Zeno and Pisani seemed 
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to have filled all with their own energy and courage; Zeno, 
indeed, was so rash and fearless that he had iniiumenble 
escapes from death. 

One evening after dusk his own vessel, having been acci- 
dentally torn from its anchorage near the Lova Fort by the 
force of the wind and currents, was driven across the passage 
against the enemy's forts, whence showers of missiles were 
poured into it One arrow pierced his throat. Dragging it out 
he continued to issue his orders for gettii^ the galley off the 
shore — bade a seaman swim with a line to the moorings, and 
angrily rebuked those who, believing destruction to be inevi- 
table, entreated him to strike his fl^. The sailor reached the 
moorings, and with a line he had taken made fast a strong rope 
to it^ and the vessel was then hauled off into a place of safety. 
As Zeno hurried along the deck superintending the operation 
he tumbled down an open hatchway, and fell on his back almost 
unconscious. 

In a few moments he would have been suffocated by the 
blood from the wound in his throat, but with a final effort he 
managed to roll over on to his face, the wound was thus per- 
mitted to bleed freely and he soon recovered. On the 28th of 
February he was appointed general-in-chief of the land forces, 
and the next day drove the Genoese from all their positions on 
the islands of Brondolo and Little Chtoggia, and on the follow- 
ing morning established his head-quarters under the ramparts 
of Chioggia and directed a destructive fire upon the citadel. As 
the Glenoeae fell back across the bridge over the Canal of Santa 
Caterina the structure gave way under their weight, and great 
numbers were drowned 

The retreat of the Genoese was indeed so hurried and 
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confused, and they left behind them an immense quantity of 
anna, accoutrements, and war material, so much bo that suits 
of mail were selling for a few ahillinga in the Venetian camp. 

So completely were the Genoese disheartened by the change 
in their posiUon that many thought that the Venetians could at 
once have taken Chic^giaby assault; but the leaders were deter- 
mined to risk no failure, and knew that the enemy must yield 
to hunger. They therefore contented themselves ^"ith a rigorous 
blockade, cutting off all the supplies which the Lord of Fadua 
endeavoured to throw into the city. The Venetians, however, 
allowed the besieged to send away their women and children, 
who were taken to Venice and kindly treated there. The army 
of Venice had now been vastly increased by the arrival of the 
Star Company of Milan and the Condottieri commanded by 
Sir John Hawkwood. The dikes erected acioea the channels 
with so much labour were removed, and the fleet took their 
part in the siege. 

On the 14th of May there was joy in Chioggia similar to 
that which the Venetians had felt at the sight of Zeno's fleet, 
for on that morning the squadron which Genoa had sent to 
their assistance under the commuid of Matteo Maruffo appeared 
in s^ht This admiral had wasted much valuable time on the 
way, but had fallen in with and captured, after a most gallant 
resistance, five Venetian galleys under Oiustiniani, who had 
been despatched to Apulia to fetch grain. 

The Genoese fleet drew up in order of batUe and challenged 
Pisani to come out to engage them. But impetuous as was the 
disposition of the admiral, and greatly as he longed to avenge 
his defeat at Pola, he refused to stir. He knew that Chioggia 
must ere long fall, and he would not risk all the advantages 
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gained by so many monthe of toil and effort upon the hnznn) 
of a battle. Day after day Maruffo repeated His challenge, 
accompanied by Buch insolent taunts that the blood of the 
Venetian aailora was so stirred that Pisaoi could no longer 
restrain them. 

Aft«r obtaining leave from the doge to go out and give battle 
be sailed into the roadstead on the 25th. The two fleets drew 
up in line of battle, facing each other. Just as the combat was 
about to commence a strange panic seized the Genoese, and, 
without exchanging a blow or firing a shot, they fled hastUy. 
Pisani pursued them for some miles and then returned to his 
old station. The grief and despair of the garrison of Chioggia 
at the sight of the retreat of their fleet waa in proportion to the 
joy with which they had hailed its approach. Their supply of 
fresh water was all but exhausted; their rations hod become so 
scanty that from sheer weakness they were unable, after the first 
week in june, to work their guns. 

Genoa, in despair at the position of her troops, laboured un- 
ceasingly to relieve them. Emissaries were sent to tamper 
with the free companies, and succeeded so far that these would 
have marched away had they not been appeased by the promise 
of a three days' sack of Chioggia, and d month's extra pay at 
the end of the war. Attempts were made to assassinate Zeno, 
but these also failed. The Genoese then induced the pope to 
intercede on their behalf; but the council remembered that 
when Venice was at the edge of destruction on the Slst of 
December no power had come forward to save her, and refused 
now to be robbed of the well-earned triumph. 

On the 15th of July Maruffo, who had received reinforce- 
ments, again made his appearance; but Pisani this time refused 
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to be tempted out. On the 21st a deputation was sent out 
from Chioggia to oak for termB, and though on being told that 
an unconditional aurronder alone would be accepted, they 
returned to the city, yet the following day the GeuoeBe flag 
waa hauled down from the battlements. 

On the 24th the doge, accompanied by Pisani and Zeno, 
made his foiinal entry into Chioggia. The booty vas enor- 
mous; and the companies received the promised bounty, and 
were allowed to pillt^e for three days. So large was tie 
plimder collected in this time by the adventurers that the 
share of one of them amounted to five hundred ducats. The 
republic, however, did not come ofl" altogether without spoil — 
they obtained nineteen sea-worthy galleys, four thousuid four 
hundred and forty prisoners, and a vast amount of valuable 
stores, the salt alone beiug computed as worth ninety thousand 
crowns. 

Not even when the triumphant fleet returned after the con- 
quest of Constantinople was Venice so wild with delight as 
when the doge, accompanied by Pisani and Zeno, entered the 
city in triumph nfter the capture of Chioggia. From the danger, 
more imminent than any that had threatened Venice from her 
first foundation, they had emerged with a success which would 
cripple the strength and lower the pride of Genoa for years. 
Each citjzen felt that he had some share in the triumph, for each 
had taken his share in the Bufferings, the sacrifices, and the 
efforts of the stru^le. There had been no unmanly giving way 
to despair, no pitiful entreaty for aid in their peril Venice had 
relied upon herself, and had come out triumphant 

From every house hung fi^s and banners, evei? balcony was 
hung with tapestry and drapery. The Grand Canal was closely 
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picked with gondolas, which for once disregarded the Bump- 
tuary Uw that enforced black as their only hue, and shone in a 
mass of coIouTj gaily dressed ladies sat beneath canopies of silk 
and velvet; flags floated from every boat, Mid the rowero were 
dressed in the bright liveries of their employers; the church 
bells rang out with a deafening clang, and from roof and bal- 
cony, from wharf and river, rang out a mighty shout of welcome 
and triumph from the crowded mass, as the great state gondola, 
bearing the doge and the two comroandera, made its way slowly 
and with difficulty along the centre of the canaL 

Francis was on board one of the gondolas that followed in 
the wake of that of the doge, and as soon as the grand service 
in St. Mark's was over he slipped ofT and made his way back 
to the Palazzo Polani. The merchant and Giulia had both 
l>een present at the ceremony, and had just returned when 
he arrived. 

" I guessed you would be off at once, Francisco, directly the 
ceremony was over, I own that I myself would have stayed for 
a time to see the grand doings in the Piazza, but this child 
would not hear of our doing so; she said it would be a shame 
indeed if you should arrive home and And no one to greet 
you." 

"So it would have been," Giulia said. "I am sure I should not 
have liked when I have been away, even on a visit of pleasure to 
Corfu, to return and find the house empty; and after the terrible 
dai^era and hardships you have gone through, Francisco, it 
would have been unkind indeed had we not been here. You 
still look thin and worn." 

"I think that is fancy on your part, Giulia; to my eyes he looks 
as stout as ever I saw him. But certainly he looked as lean and 
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famished as a wolf when I paid that visit to the camp the day 
before Zeno's arrival; his clothes hung loose about him, his 
cheeks were hollow, and his eyes sunken; he would have been 
a sight for men to stare at had not every one else been in an 
equally bad case. Well, I thank God there is an end of it now ! 
Genoa wiU be glad to make peace on any tenns, and the sea will 
once more be open to our ships. So now, Francisco, you have 
done with fighting, and will be able to turn your attention to 
the humbler occupation of a merchant." 

" That will I right gladly," Francis said. " I used to think 
once I should like to be a man-at-arms ; but I have seen enough 
of it, and hope never will draw my sword again, unless it be in 
conflict with some Moorish rover. I have had many letters from 
my father, chiding me for mingling in frays in which I have no 
concein, and shall be able to gladden his heart by writing to 
assure him that I have done with fighting." 

" It has done you no harm, Francisco, or rather it has done 
you much good. It has given you the citizenship of Venice, in 
itself no slight advantage to you as a trader here; it has given 
you three hundred ducats a year, which, as a mark of honour, 
is not to be despised ; it has won for you a name throughout the 
republic, and has given you a fame and popularity such as few, 
if any, citizens of Venice ever attained at your age. Lastly, it 
has made a man of you; it has given you confidence and self- 
possession; you have acquired the habit of commanding men; 
you have been placed in positions which have called for the exer- 
cise of rare judgment, prudence, and courage; and you have come 
well through it all. It is but four years since your father left 
you a lad in my keeping; now you are a man, whom the highest 
noble in Venice might be proud of colling his son. You have 
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no reason to regret, therefore, that you have for a year taken 
up soldioring instead of trading, especially as our business was 
all stopped by the war, and you must have passed your time in 
inactivity." 

In the evening when the merchant and Francis were alone 
together the former said : 

" I told you last autumn, Francis, when I informed you that 
henceforth you would enter into my house as a partner in the 
business when we again recommenced trade, that I had some- 
thing else in my mind, but the time to spciik of it had not then 
arrived. I think it has now come. Tell me, my boy, frankly, 
if there is anything that you would wish to ask of me." 

Francis was sileut for a moment ; then he said : 

" You have done so much, Signor Polani ; you have heaped 
kindness upon me altogether beyond anything I could have 
hoi)ed for, that even did I wish for more I could not ask it" 

" Then there is something more you woidd like, Francisco. 
Eemember that I have told you that I regard you aa a son, 
and therefore I wish you to speak to me as frankly as if I was 
really your father." 

"I fear, signor, that you will think me audacious, but sinC'd 
you thus urge upon me to speak all that is in my mind I 
cannot but tell you die truth. I love your daughter, Giulia, 
and have done so ever since the first day that my eyes fell on 
her. It has seemed to me too much even to hope that she 
can ever be mine, and I have been careful in letting no 
word expressive of my feelings pass my lips. It still seems to 
me beyond the bounds of possibility that I could successfully 
aspire to the hand of the daughter of one of the noblest families 
in Venice." 
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" I am glad you have spoken frankly, dear lad," the merchant 
said. "Ever since you rescued my daughters from the bands 
of Mocenigo it has been on my mind that some day perhaps 
you would be my son-in-law as well as my son by adoption. 
I have watched with approval that as Giulia grew from a child 
into a young woman her liking for you seemed to ripen into 
affection. This afternoon I have spoken to her, and she has 
acknowledged that she would obey my conunands to regard 
yon as her future husband with gladness. 

" I could not, however, offer my daughter's hand to one who 
might reject it, or who, if he accepted it, would only do so 
because he considered the match to be a desirable one from a 
business point of view. Now that you have told me you love 
her, all difficuldes are at an end. I am not one of those fathers 
who would force a marriage upon their daughters regardless of 
their feelings. I gave to Maria free choice among her various 
suitors, and so I would give it to Giulia. Her choice is in 
accordance with my own secret hopes, and I therefore freely 
and gladly bestow her upon you. You must promise only that 
you do not carry her away altc^etber to England so long as I 
Kve. You can, if you like, pay long visite with her from time 
to time to your native country, but make Venice your head- 
quarters. 

"I need say nothing to you about her dowry. I int«nded 
that as my partner you should take a fourth share of the profits 
of the business, but as Giulia's husband I shall now pi'oimi'e 
that you have a third; this will give you an income equal to 
that of all but the wealthiest of the nobles of Venice. At my 
death my fortune will be divided between my girls." 

Frunds exprc-'.scil in a few wonis his joy and gratitude at the 
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merchant's offer. Giulia had inspired him four years before 
with a boyish love, and it bad steadily increased until he 
felt that, however great his success in life as Messer Folani's 
partner, his happiness would be incomplete unless shared by 
Giulia. 

Polani cut short his wnrds by saying : 

" My dear boy, I am as pleased that this should be so as you 
are; I now feel that I have indeed gained a son and secured 
the happiness of my daughter. Go in to her now ; you will find 
her in the embroidery room. I told her that I should speak 
to you this evening, and she is doubUess in a tremble as to 
the result, for she told me frankly that although she loved you 
she feared you only regarded her with the affection of a brother, 
and she implored me above all not to give you a hint of her 
feelings towards you until I was convinced that you really 
loved her." 

Two months later the marriage of Francis Hammond and 
Giulia Folani took place. There were great festivities, and 
the merchant spent a considerable sum in giving a feast on the 
occasion to all the poor of Venice. 

Maria told Francis in confidence that she had always made 
up her mind that he would marry Giulia, 

" The child was silly enough to fall in love with you from the 
first, Francisco, and I was sure that you in your dull English 
fashion cared for her. My father confided to me long since 
that he hoped it would come about," 

Francis Hammond lived for many years with his wife in 
Venice, paying occasional visits to England. He was joined 
soon after his marriage by his brother, who, after serving for 
some years in the business, entered it as a partner, when Messer 
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Polani'a increasing years rendered it necessary for him to retire 
from an active participation in it. 

Some months after his marriage Francis was saddened by the 
death of Admiral Pisani, who never recovered from the fatigue 
and hardships he suffered during the ai^e of Chii^ia. He 
had, with the fleet, recovered most of the places that the 
Genoese had captured, and after chasing a Genoese fieet to 
Zara had a partial engagement with them there. In this, 
Corbaro, now holding the commission of admiral of the squad- 
ron, was killed, and Fisani himself wounded. He was already 
suffering from fever, and the loss of Corbaro and the check 
that the fleet had suffered increased his malady, and he expired 
three days later. 

Venice made peace with Genoa, but the grudge which she 
bore to Padua was not wiped out until some years later, when, 
in 1404, that city was besieged by the Venetians and forc«d 
by famine to surrender in the autumn of the following year; 
after which Zeno, having been proved to have kept up secret 
communications with the Lord of Padua, was deprived of his 
honours and sentenced to a year's imprisonment Thus in turn 
the two great Venetian commanders suflered disgrace and im- 
prisonments As she had been patient and steadfast in her 
time of distress Venice was clement in her hour of triumph, 
and granted far more favourable terms to Padua than that city 
deserved. 

At the death of Messer Polani Francis returned with his 
wife and family to England and established himself in London, 
where he at once took rank as one of the leading merchants. 
His fortune, however, was so large that he had no occasion to 
continue in commerce, and he did so only to afford him a 
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certain amount of occupation. Hie brother carried on the 
business in Venice and became one of the leading citizens there, 
in partnership with Matteo Giustiniani. Every two or three 
years Francis made a voyt^e with his wife to Venice and spent 
some months there, and to the end of his life never broke off 
his dose connection with the City of the Waters. 
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The great war between the Northern and Southern States of America 
has the special interost for English boys of having been a struggle between 
two sections of a people eMti to us in race and language— a strugKlB fought 
out by each nde with uausual intensity of conviction in the rightness of 
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bring him safely through all difficulties. ^ 
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ud daaarraa to b« oIWKd witli hit I'acing DtaUi.'—Slatulani. 

" The lnt«rett of the itorv aerer Bin Ware ve to propoae a compatltioii for 
tha bait Uat ot noTel writan for boyi »e hirg UtOa doubt thU ttr. Henty'a nuoa 
WDOld (tud rmf—Jo^imai tjf Ed-utation. 

" Thia atoiT 1) told tn Ur. Recty'i nmi «mt ud often aniihlc itfla. Tban ■■ 
no 'paddlni'ln tha book, and Iti teaching li. that we h>Te snnnlai within ai 
wall aa wiUoat. and (herelara (b« power of •elt-control ii a qiulllj (hat ahonld 
In ilrlTan after bj aTarj 'tma' boj. —BdtnaliaiuU Tivut. 

Under Drake's Fla^: A Tale of the Spaniah Main. Bj 

a. A. HCKTT. QlDBtratad by 12 fall-page Pioturea by OoBDOIf 
Bbowhi. Otowd Svo, oloth el^ant, oUviike «dgea, Sa 
"Thara la not a dull cfaipter, nor. Indeed, a dull paie In tlle book; bnt th< 
author hai ao caraloUy worked np hii aabjeot that the excltlna; deed* ot bif 
harDaaare pereT incoagnioua or abaord/'— Ouorvar. 

" Juat anch a book. Indeed. a> the joulh of thli maritime eounbr are Ukelj (r 
prlie highlj.'— JPailv Tiltgrapit. 

" A book ot adTentot*, where the bno maeta with aTpaiiaiiM aQOia^ ana woiW 
think to tun hli hair tnj.'—Harjim'i MonMu Magaiint. 



BY PROFESSOR A. J. OHUROH. 



TWOThOOSand Tears Ago: Or,The Adventnieiof aBomui 
Boy. By Profesioi A. J. CauBOB. With 12 EuU-page IIlnat»tioiii 
hy Adbibm Masu Crown 8ti\ cloth elegant, olivine edgea, St. 

"Adnntona well worththa tetlbw. Tbe book la eitremelT entertaining aa 
w«U a* oaefol, and there ia a wondnfnl tnahnaai Id the Komao acanea and 
ohaiacten. "—7^ nnwi. 

" lutartalning In tha Ughaat degree from baglnntng to end, and full ot adnn- 
tnre wblch la all the llTeller for Ita cloaa connection with hlttoir. "— ^aetator. 

" We know of no book which will do moira to make tha Bomana ol that dar Hn 
icabi for the Kngllah raadei."— Oiwrdian. 



SolllnBOn Crusoe. By Dadiu. Duob. niiutnted bj&boTe 
100 Plotona by QouKiIt Bbowkk Crown Svo, oloth elegant, 
idlTine edgta, 0^ 
■'One of tha beat tatnea. it not abaolntelr (he bert, ol IMotl >o(k rtleh haa 
nar Vpaared."— 1%* SlandanL 

" Tha beat edition I hare come aorota tor jaata. If ]Poa know a bof who baa 
Dot a 'BoMoaon Oroaoe.' loat aiUnoa at anroDaot Uuaa baodred Ulnitiatlnna. 
aad ton wni n M tsrlh^ aflald In aaarob of a meant loi hbn. ~~IVti(k ■ 

Coogic 



SLACtrM * BOirS BOOKS fOJt TOJrSO fMOPLM. 



BY QEORQE MANVILLE FENN. 
" Mr. Fann li in tbe trout nnk of wrl(«n of MotIm tot bO]n.*— £l«*iiioo< 

QuicksUver: Or & B07 with no Skid to his IVIimL B; 
GiuBOi Makvilli Fbnh. With 10 full-p»ge Dlartrationi by 
Fk&HE Dadd. Crown gva, cloth elogvit, olivioe edges, 6t. 

■'QufetiflKTlillttJeihartor IB implnitloa. In It thit prince at •torr-writen 
lor bojv— Oeoije UutILIc Keno— hu luipuaed hlniwU, It ii ao Idul book tat 
■ boj'i UbruT."— /Vocticol Ttachtr. 

" Tha Itory Is cupltallr told, It nbooodi in Rnphic and well-dmcribwl loaiu^ 
uul ttbu u eiceUoDtand mMly tone throu^liout "— r/K Quunlian. 

"Tlitili oneot Mr. Penn'i Imppleil elTurti, ud deierreilo berud ladra-rsld 
bT cerr (chool-bor In tbe Uni. We ara sot eisKKentliifl whoa ws uji titkt 
Qiiiatnfivr bu naChlng to equal It tbi) •ea»ii. "^TeacAtnl lid. 

Dick O' the Fens: a Bomaace of the Great East Swamp. Bjr 

Q. Mantilu Fehh. With 12 full-page DlostratioaB b; Fsaitk 

Dadd, Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, St. 

"Ws canaclentlDDil; belleio that I>ov>h1I1 and It capital reidiDE. It !• fall 

of Incident and m^itery, and tbe myiU^ty !• kept up to the lait moment. It la 

rich in eHcctiie local colouring: and it hoiablitoricallnUreat."— rim« 

" We have not of late some aoroM a hiilorloal flction. whelber intended tor 
boya or for men. which dctervea to be ao heartllr kud unroerredlf pnlied aa 
regardi plot, Incidi'nta, and aplrit a* DUk o' Ut* Ptm. It la iu autbaPe maalei. 
pleoea.yet.''-Sp<c(o(«-. 

Devon Boys: a Tale of the North Shore. By G. Mawtillk 
Fenr. With 12 full -page niuatrations by GIobdoh BBowin. 
Crown 8»o, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 8* 

. u reinarkible for the indlridualitT ot ita youiur beroea 
cHptlnns ot coait acenery and lite hi Korth IleTon. It la 
one Di me Deal Dooki we bave seen UiiB aeaaon,"— ^Minauin. 

" We do not Imow that Mr. Fenn hai erer reached a higher leiel than be bai 
In DfBon figyt. It muat ba put In the verj [ront rank of Chriatmu book!."— 
Sp«W(w. 

BrOWnsmith'S Boy: A BomaQce in & Garden. By G. Mab- 
T1LLB Fkkh. With 12 full-page IHuBtrationa bj Gobdob Bbowhm. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olirine edjjeB, St. 
"Ur. Fenn'a hooka are among the IkibC. If not altogether the beat, of the atarlw 
li>r boji, Ur, Fenn la at hie iKst hi Browntmilh-i Boi/."— PfeforinJ World. 

■■ SrnwmmilJi't flow moat rank among the (ew undeniably good Imn' booka. 
He will be a verr dull boy Indeed wbo Inye it down without wiabing llut It bwl 
gone on for at leaat 100 pagei taort.~—llorth Britith Jtatl. 

In the King's Name: Or the Cruise of the Keitrd. By 
O. Mamvilu Fenh. niuBtrated by 12 fnUpoge Picttiret by 
QoEDOH Bbowne. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6f. 
•' A capital boys Btorj', full of Incident and adventun, and (old to tbe Uvalf 
atjie tn which Mr. Kcnn la anch an adept. "~0I<^. 

" The liBBt of all Mr. Fenn'a pToductloni In thla Held. It baa tbe Brest qnalltr 
of alwaia 'maitngou,' aili iiiitnrn liillinrliin ailiraitiiin In i iiiiataiil aiirnaMlnn " 

DcillizedoyCiOOQiC 



BIOlCKIM * 301FS BOOKS fOR TOOSQ fXOPLg. 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 



Bunyip Land: The Stot? of \ WUd Joaroer in New Guinea. 
B; Q. Mahtilu Fenn. With 12 fuU-pBge lUuitratioiiB bj 
GoBDOH Bbowmb. Crown 8vo, cleth elegant, olivine edg«t, dt. 
"Mr. FcnndeKirei thethankiateTerylKHljforDiinNiyi tniuf, sail WEOiaf lan- 

"On«ol theboit talHufivlveiiturepruiluccil hy iiif living HrlUr. cumblnlng 
tlu innDttvenw ot Julei Veme. sail ttiu vAMiiy kI chawter ud uraeHncu 
at ipliit wblrh bkv« nuds the Engliih vlLtorlou* Id lo nun)' fleldi.''~£i>ily 

The Golden Hagrnet: A Tale of the Land of the Iiica& Bj 
Q. UantiUiI Fkhh. niuatrated by 12 full-page Fictuna b; QoB- 
COH Bbowbc. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, tt, 
" Tbl* li. we tbink. the beit bon' book Mr. Fcnn luu produced. . . ■ The 
UIoitnUDni ue perfect in their wif. ■'—Globe. 

"There conld be no more Holcome preient tnr iboy. There 1> not ( dull page 
tn the book, lod muij will be reiul with breathleu Interest 'The Oolden Mag- 
net' i%,of conrK, the ume one thit attracted Baloigh and the heroee ol rcfl- 
ward Bo I -—Joumat of Bdtuatiim. 

BY HARRY COLLINQWOOD. 

The Logr of the '* Flying Fish:" A story of Aerial and 

Submarine Peril and Adventare. B; Habbt Collihowood. With 

12 foU-page niustrations b; OoUMiti Bbowbb. Crown 8yD, oloth 

el^Cant, olivine edgee, 65. 

"The Flying Fith ■clsill]' Barpaiaei all Julei Veme'i creaUau: with tnored- 

Ible ipeed the Siei throtiahthe Jr. iklmi oTer "■ •-— -••■- * *-^- 

along Uie ocean bed. We itrongtf re 



BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 



Under False Colours. By Sarab Dom)»Kr. with is full- 
page lUuatntioDj by G. G. Kilbcbhi. Crown Sto, doth eleguit, 
oUvina edgea, 9t. 



"Sarah DoodneT hai no anperlor aa a writer ol hloh-toned atorlee—pnre I1 
•tjk, or^nal Id conception, and with akllfuIlT wntutcht-out pluU: hut we hare 
•sen notlilna trom IbU ladj'i pen equal In dramatic energj to her lateat woii— 



iiizedoy Google 



BLACriB « SON-a Boats POR roVKO FMOPLM 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 
" Tha brlghlst of lU the Uiijig wrlten wbou aOlcs It 



— CkriMion XdOdcr. 



One of the 28th: a Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Hsktt. 

With 8 foll-pige Illiiatntioiii by W. H. Ovebihd, ud 3 Uki*. 

Cioirn 8to, cloth d^knt, S*. 
Eerbert Peofold, bedDg d«airoii9 of banefitjng Uia dwigbter of an intj- 
mat« friend, and KaJpb Conway, tba aon of a Ud; to n-bom he had once 
been engaged, drawi up a will dinding hia property between them, and 
plocea it in a hiding-plftpo only known to memba™ of hii own family. At 
hin death hin two aaton determine to keep olence, and the authoriHed 
■eareh for the will, though apparently thorough, fails to bring it to light. 
The mother of Ralph, however, succee^lg in entering the hou» as a serrant, 
and after an arduous and eiciting Bearcli securea the wilt. In the mean- 
tdme, her eon haa hioLBelf pasted through a series of adventuroa. The boat 
in which he is Bahing is run down by a French priTateer, and Ralph, 
Bcrambling on board, is forced to aarre until tbe harbour of refuge is 
entered by a, British frigate. On his return he enters the army, and after 
■ome rough aerrica in Ireland, takea part in Iho Waterloo oampaign, from 
which he returns with the lom of an arm, but with a subatantial fortDne, 
which ia still further iocrvoMd by his marriage with bii oo-faeir. 

The Cat of BubaSteS: a Btot7 of Ancient Egypt By 
Q. A. BsKir. With 8 fnll-page TUaatrationB by J. B. WmontLm. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 61. 

" The stoiT ti hlghlr eoJoTabls. We have pictures at BgrptUo domstic Ilia, id 
iport, of rellgloui ceratnonlal. ami of other mlnca which nuji sUIl ba aeen vlvldlj 
portrsjed hj the bnuh of Kflyptisn srtUls."— TVid Spectator^ 

"The ItotT. trom the ciitlcsl moment of the kUUng at tbe sacred cat to tba 
perlloui aiodui into Asia with which It doios. la very ikllfullj oonitroctad snd 
FntI of exciting adventurei. It li sdmh-ibtj lllaitrated."— fUurdoy Jlcnog. 

"Mr. Hantytiai ralrlr eicelled himaelt in Uiii admlrsttle sttiT ol romance and 
advsnlore. We hive never eiimlued a stor7-book tbat wa taa lecommand with 
more Donfldence aa a boj'i reward."— I'sochcn' Aid. 

The DFagon and the Raven: Or, The Days of King 

Alfred. By O. A. Hkhtt. With S full-page Illustntiana by 
C. J. 8TAN11.AIID, I{,L Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 6t, 

" Ferhapa the beat itorr of the earl; dayaoE England which hsa jet been lold." 
— Court Journal. 

" We know of 00 popular book in which the stirring iacltlenta of Alfred'! rdgn 
Ue made ncceialbla to joung readen at tbej' are here."— Sulmun. 

St. George for England: A Tale of Oeaay and Poitiers. 
By G. A. HiNTT. With S fuU-page niostratioDa by Gobdom 
Bbownk, in black and tint Crown Svo, cloth elegant, Ga. 
" Mr. Hentj haa done his work well, producing a iltong itorr at onoa Initnictlve 
and entcrtslalng.'— Olof^w Brrald. 

" Mr. Hentv'a hialorical novels for boyi lild lair to nppleanenb on thali behalf; 
the Uiterloal Uboon of Sir Waller aeott in tha land ofoMlim."— AomlanL 

DcillizedoyGOOQiC 



BLAoriB * Borra books por rotrsa pmoflm. o 

BY a A. HENTY. 

"Hr. Eentf la UuUngofNoiT-MlenlDTbari.'— Ammlaiid TmaO. 

The Bravest of the Brave: With Peterborough in SpftiiL 
By a. A. Hemtt. With S foU-pags Fictnna b? H. U. pAOR. 
Crown Sio, doth elegant, 6j; 

" Ur. HmtT ntrrgr Iom iliht o[ the monl pnnwH of hli work-to enforce tbe 
eMoe at iwiinge %iA trntn, mercj uid loTlngkliidDeu, u ludlnpflnuble to (he 

.wi • .- »._ii.v — ■'— lui. Britlih luU wUl traA The Bravttt qf "• 

of that *a are quite mn."— Daily Tiltfnpk 



miking of as Eugllih gentlaiuii. BriUih lada will nad The Braml qf 
Brint with plaaniK aDdproUt; of that wa are quite mn."— Daily Tiltfnpk. 



For Name and Fame: Or, Throagh Afghan Pamea. Bj 
Q. A. Hmhit. With 8 foU-pags Uliutratioiia hj CtOBDOH Btawvm, 
In blaok and tinL Crown ^ya, cloth elegant, Bi; 
"Tba bett teatun ot the book, apart trom Ita tcsDM of idrentiire, li Iti hooeit 
diort to do JuUee to tb* palrlotlim ol the Aigbao people. "—Daty Stm. 

" Not oolj a roulu ■toir. raplete with all the ruied tomu of aidtoiMnt lA a 
eampaln, bat. what u •till more nMfn]. an accouat ol a tetritory and Iti lohabl- 
taola which mint tor a kmatlme ponwi a anprtma Intareat lor gngii.hnum, u 
being the kef to our Indlanlmplra.'— GVu^ow Htrald. 

In tiie Reisrn of Terror: The Adventures of a, Weatmuuter 
Boy. Bj O. A. Hnn. With S foil -page Illnrtrationa by J. 
SoHQiTBisa. Crown Svo, oloth el^aot, oUvlDe edgea, Bt. 

" HaTrraandwith. tba WaatmlnMer bOT, may faliij be udd to beat Hr. Hentf'i 
iword. Hii adreDtorea will dellcbt bM* bf the andaeltT and peril the; depJoL 
Tha itoiT la DD* ot Ur, Hantr*! beaf-TSofiirday Anfiw. 

Oran^re and Green: A T&le of the Bo;ne and Limerick. 
B; a. A. Hnn. With 8 fall -page Illiutratlani bj Gomixtit 
BBOwmL Crown Svo^ cloth elegant, olivine edgea, Sa. 
"An eitram^ aplrlted atorj, baaed od the atrncgle in Ireland, randarad 
mamonUa bj the defence of Denr and the (lege ot Llmetlck."- 

"The narratlTe ia free tn 
TlTiolaua a* If what la balng 

OrofV* '**"' Ortta ahould L_ .. 

btitoij without delay. "—A((AHt Momiat Ntvt. 

By Sheer Pluek: a Tale of the Aahanti War. By Q. A, 
Hum. With 8 full-page Pictnraa by Qobdoh Bbowhi. Crown 

Btc^ cloth eUf^t, Bi. 



ia free from tha Tlce of pnfudlce, and rlpplea with Ufa aa 

~ '" '' '' ' " »d ware really paialng before the eye . , - 
banda of ereir young atudeut of Irlah 



-' Morally, tb* book It ererTthlng that »nld ba dedred. aettlni before tba b^« 
biii^Canit braoiiw Ideal of the bgUahgaBtlanan'—tAriitiwiiaadar. _, 



S BOOKS FOR T0JTS9 PBOPLS. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 

" Ur a. A. HsD^'i lama h ■ wrltsr ol boji' ilotiM li iutyrtlij and ■■ 



A Final Beckoning:: A Tale of BuhIi Life in AoBtralia. 
Bj G. A. HiNTi. With 8 fnll'page IlliutntiDiu b; W. B. 
WoLLKH. Crown 8vo, clotb elegant, 6i. 

"Eihibiuittr. Heuty'atalantua Morr-tallerat hlitMit ■ . ■ Thsdrawlngi 
pouou tlis UDconunoD nurlt ol naU; Uluatnttng Ui« UiA"—Satttrilaii ilAim. 

" All boja will nsd thli itorr with auer and nna^sliiRlnlan>t. Theeplaodca 

an ti> U[. HsDly'a verj beBtrelD— gniriilc. eicitlng. milutlc ' 

Honiyi booki. the lendencj- ii to thB fora ' 
ereu berolc cbanoter."— AvrainfAam Pott. 



iiyi booki. Uie lepdenci' U to ttaB^formaUon at an luniouiable, ■nanlj', and 

Facing: Death: Or the Hero of ttie Vaugfaan Fit A Tale of 
the Coal Mines. ByG.AHEHTT. With S full-page Uliutntioiu 
by GoBuoH BrowhKi Crovn Sfo, oloth elegan^ 6m. 

; Rodfather, ctargrinaii. or Kboolmaitet I* on the look-out (or a 
' bo J who U worth hli aall, ttili la the book WB 



"II any father, godfatber, cterg 
food book to gire aA a preBcnt to 
would raoommend."— Aanilard. 



BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 



H^hwayS and High Seas: Cyril Harley'a Adventurw on 

both. By F. Fkahkfobt Mooeb. With 8 full-page Bluitraticiiia 

bj AlfbU) Psassi. Crown 8vo, oloth elegant, tJlvine edges, Ci. 

The story belongs to a period when bighwaj* meant poBt-oheiBee, 

ooaohsB, and bighwaymon, and when high leaa meant poit-captaiaa, 

frigates, privBtears, anil Bmugglera; and the hero — e hoy who hea aome 

remarkable eiperiencas upon both — tolls his stor; with QO Icea humour 

than viridnem. Ue ehowB incidotitally how little real courage and romance 

there fre<iuontl7 was about the favourite law-breakers of fiction, but how 

they might give rim) to the nood of the higlieet courage in others and lead 

to romantic adventures of an exceedingly exciting Idnd, A certain 

piquancy is given to the story by a ali^t trace of nineteenth century 

malioe in the picturing of eighteenth century life and manners. 

Under Hatches: Or Ned Woodtborpe's Adveaturce. B7 F. 

Fbanicfobt Uoore. With S foil-page niustrations by A. FobbB' 
TUB. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gi. 

" Mr. Moore has ueier ahown himself so thoiougbly qualified to write booki 
(or boys a> he baa done tn IJiider Hatclia."—Tht Aat^my. 

~ Beastorr,fuUotstliTiDElDddents,and,rram aUteraiypolutotTlsw, 
— "oWJfoCer-- 



majoritr D( books for boys."— iWi . 
" THe (tor) ai a itor; IS ose that will just suit bo. 
Dharscten sis well drawn and cooiisteDt; Pslay, the 



will just suit ban aU the world ovei 

■ ■ -' imbiiewaid,wmbi 



ioiGooqIc 



BLACtIB S SON'S aOOKS FOB TOPNg FXOPLM H 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

"I4oaD«iulludhlawi7totlwb«actoat UdimorenadllTthulIr. yum."— 
Stttingliam guardian. 

TuSSUf the Guide: Being the Strange Story of the Travels 
in Alia Minor of Burne the Lawyer, Freaton tlie Frofeuor, and 
Lawrence llie Sick. By G. Mantille Fbhh. With S full-page 
Illiutratioiu hj John Schonskhq. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5>. 

"The namitlva will taks lu rendrn Inl 
■nd attiaclJon [or IberD. ud the eiperienc 
dflUghtfal to \>oyi."—Stottman. 

HenbardOC: a story of Cornish Nete and Minea. By 0. 
Mamvilu Fjom. With S fnU-page lUwtrationa b; C. J. Stasi- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, St. 
"They are real llrinii baji. "ith UisLr ilrtasi uid fault*. Tha Comlah fiihcr- 

UieT aUnd oat froni the iirv:' in their leneri and Hi-boota all iprinMed with 
lUTorj pikhard iala."-St*ctaror. 

"A<le>i.-riptlon(ilWUl Morlgn'l deKenttntoa tixHiedmlae lieicellenl Jotll 
)• a deliEhirulljr annul m cbaracler. We nuf cctdiall; pralia (lie UloitnUan*." 
— Saturditj/ Htvieu. 

Mother Carey's Chicken: Her Voyage to the TTuknown 

Isle. By 6. Mahvilli Fihh. With 8 full-page Illuatrationi by 

A. FoaBBTUCO. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edge*, 5i. 

" Jnlei Verne hlmMlt neier comtracted a more mariollom tale. It contain* 

the (tTDDglr mu-keil Engllili feature* (Jut are alwan coaipieuotu Id Ur. Penn'i 

■torlei -a humour racy of the BritUh loll. the miaty itgour of hi* (entlmeDC, 

and wholesome niond Idbsodi For anjlhing to match hi* reallttlo touch we mnit 

gu to Daniel Defoe/' — C3ifuttan Lea^sr. 

" When we get to the ' Unknown lalc,' the rtorj become* exciting. Mr. Fenn 
keep! hi* reader* In a anaueDie that 1* not intermitted for a moment, and the 
(f imufliunl 1* a lorprlie which 1* a* probable ai II !i Btartlln^''— £^w(ator. 

Patience Wins: Or, War in the Worits. By G. Mantillb 
Finn. With 8 full-page niiutnitioni b; Gobdoh Bbownx. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 61. 
" An eicellent atoiT, the Interest belnft anatalned tram firat to lait One ol lb* 
beat hooka ot Ita kind which ha* come before ua Uil* year. "— .Ailurday A«i«e. 

"Mr. Kenn 1* at Ua beat In Patitaee Wint. It I> *iire to prove eccepUble to 
youthful readen. and will give a gi>i>d idea of that which wai the real itat* ol 
one of our laigaat oianufacturing towni not many yean ago."— fiuanlian. 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy's Adventures in the Eastern 
Seas. By G. Mahvilli Fbmv. With 8 fall-page Fictnre*. Cruwn 
Svo, cloth elegant, 6>. 
"AmoniE the belt at the many good book* tor boyi Uiat bare ooma out thli 
--Ttmti. 



z.sdvGooqIc 



BLACKIM * SOira BOOSS FOB TOVSO PMOPLB. 



BY HARRY COLLI NQWOOO. 

The Hlsslngr MerohantmaD. By Harrt Collihowood. 

With 8 fuU-pAge UluBtrntiong b; W. H. Ovirend. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edge*, G>. 
"Mr. ColUngvood ii /oeiliprinccpi ualeller of H«iitori«a forboji, and ttao 
pruant ti one of tbo bat productions of hU pen."— Slauldni. 

"Thti ti ons of th« Knthor'i boat >e> itoriai. The bero Is u bsroiB u tnj bo; 
conld dMiro, uid tba ending i> extremely hippr."— fnVitli Wtckly, 

The Rover's Secret : A Tale of the Hrate Caya Ekod Lagoons 
of Cubk. Bj Habbv CoLUHQWooa With S full-page Illustra- 
tions by W. C. SvMotia. Crovn Sva, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 
" Tha Rover'a Stent la by fir the belt Km itorr wa hive read for T«in, a 

HrUln to -" " — ■■ -' ■- ' '"'-- ■" " ■ — ■■ 

rigorom."- 



cerUln to give UDallayed plstuura to boyt. Che Ulustratioiu ate treib aod 
" " 'itAimta. 

The Pirate Island: A St«ry of tLa Sonth Pacific By 
Habbt Collinowood. Dlnstrated by 8 full-page Pictures by 
C. J. ^ANILAHD and J. S- Wslls. Crown 8vo, oloth elegant, Gi. 

"A capital Moryol the tea: Indeed Id our opinion the author it inparlorln soma 
leapeotaaa amulna novellal to the betUr known Ur. Clarka Btusall. — 1%* Tiiua. 

" Told In the moat rlvld and graiiUc lingiuga. It ironld be dittcolt to Oud ■ 
uio» IhOTOOgbly dellcbtlnl gift-book.' — Qtutrduai. 

The Conjro QjOVers: A Sl«ry of the slave Squadron. By 
Habbt Colurowood. With S full-paga IlloiittatianB by J. 
SoaoHBiBO. Crown Sto, cloth elegant, Gi. 
" No better aea atorr haa lately been written than the Omgo Jhnwn. It 1* aa 

original as anj boy eonld dMlra,"— Jfsmiiv Piiit- 



BY A8C0TT R. HOPE, 



The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott r. Hopk. With 

nearly One Hundred lUuatrations by GOBIMH BROimi. Square 
Svo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, Gt. 
"Aa full of fnn at a Tolunw of Pungh; witli UlnatntloDa, more Uaght«> 
prDToldng than moat ve have aean lince Leech died. "S/iiffltld Irubixitdint. 

" A capital alory, full of fnn and happy eomle faudes. The tale vnaJd put the 
aoareat.tenipered boy Into a good bunwur, and to ui Imagioative child would be 
a source of keen delight.'— s^liman. 

The W^iwam and the War-path: stories of the Red 

Indiana. B; Ahoott B, Hon. With 8 full-page Pletana by 
OoBDON Browns. Ciown Svo, cloth elegant, Gi. 

" All the atorlsB are told wall, tnalmple mlrlted language and wBh a fnlnesa ot 
i.v.._.i.„.u— ,..- "T«aa wettaa Interastii^'-JcMnMiqrgftwgltol. 
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a^ACMlM « BOra books tor T0US9 fMOPLB. II 

BY G. NORWAY. 

The Loss of John Humble: wiiAt Led to it, and what 

Came of It. By G. Nobwai. With S full-page lUiutntioiu bj 
Joan SoaSHBKBO. CrowD Svo, oloth sleguit, olivine edges, St. 
JoliD Hum bio, an orphan, ia »Qt to aea with his Uncle Rolf, the capita 
of the EH Sing, but in the course of certain adTentiiroa oif tho English 
ooait, io which Rolf ahoin both nkill and ooiuwe, the bov ia left behind at 
Portameuth. He escapee from an EuglLsh guQ^rig to a Norwegian vesael, 
tbe Thar, which is drtvou from her oourae in a voyage to Hommerfest, and 
wrecked on a desolate shore. The surviyorB eiperienoe the miaeries of a 
long Bojoum in the Arctic oirclo, with inadequate means of sapportiog life, 
but ultuDstely, with the aid of enmo f riendl; but thievish Lapps, they suc- 
ceed !□ maHrip thsir waf to a reindeer statioa and so southward to IViniea 
and home again. The stor; throughout is mngularly vivid and trutlifal in 
ita details, the individual charaoten are fresh and well marked, and a 
pleasant ton of humour relieves tlia atrMS of tiie more tragio incidents in 
tlie itory. 

BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 



GllUUietta : A Girl'a Stoi? of Herself. By BosA MnLHOLLAim. 
With 8 foll-paga Illiutratiani b; Ldokhabt Boolb. Ciown Sto, 
oloth elegant, St. 



onnsDill; (ood. mid combine with the blnttlDg and pilnllnc to 

.V . — — .. 1» 1 — u. .. .k. tanoa.--Tkt Aauttmg. 

rl's readlnff, as Its 
of the brightest an 



traits ta the fenimie character." — Sehcolmiitnaa. 



Perseverance Island: Or the Bobinaon Craaoe of the IStii 
Centorj. By Dovahta Fkaur. With 13 full-page niuibaUona. 
Crown Svo, oloth el^ant, Es. 
" Hits second fioHnson Cnuoe Is cartaialj a marrsllons nuui. His detennl- 

nsUon to oveTaiiiie all dllBcDltlss, and his snbieqiisnt snceess, ihould alone nuke 

tUs a capital book tor bojs. It is albvalher a worth; snooesKir to the anolent 

JJeMnsm Ousos."— GUosRw BtraU. 



QnlUver'S Travels. Uluatrated by more than 100 Fictorae 

by Gordon Bbowhh. Crown Svo, doth elegant, olivine edgee, Ea 

" Br help o( the admlnble niasbaUoiis, and a Uttle Indfchms sUpplne. It has 
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14 BLACwis * aoira books fob touxb paoptm. 

NEW EDITION OF THE UNIVERSB. 

The Universe : Or the Infinitelj Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of CoDtTBstK in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained b; Natural ScieDos. By F. A. Podobet, u.d. With 

272 EograviDgB on wood, of vhicb 5G are full-page aize^ uid a 
Coloured Frontispiece. Tenth Edition, medium Svo, cloth el^ant, 
gilt edges. It. 6d.; also morocoo antir)ue, Ifla 

" We csD hoaestlf commend Profeuoi PoochetTi book, irlilch Is admltsbly, is 
Uls copiously lllintrated."—rft( Timn. 

"This book is u Intercillng as the niotC eiclting romsnce, and s gnat deal 
more llkelj Co be reniembored to good puriiose."~SianiI(tnl. 

"Scsrcalr an; book In French or In Bngtish Is so likely to stimolste Id the 
Toung an iuterest In tbe physical ^Baomeax."—FortniyhUy ftnita. 

BY QEORGE MAO DONALD. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By Qkobob vuo 

Donald, LL.D. With 7G ZUustrsitioiis bj Abthub Hdobss. 
Cromi Svo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 6t. 



"In J< tht Boat a/ the SorUt Wind we stand with 
m on common esrth. The stor; Is thoroughly ori; ' 
id nnderlald with earnest but not too obtnislve le 
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Ranald Bannepman's Boyhood. ByGBOROEMAcDon&LD, 

LL.D. With36 ElustratioiiBbyABTHnE HnoHJ». Nets Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

"The sympathy with buy-natnre In Ranald Banntnnan't Beyhood la perfect 
' '- - "-sulRul picture o( childhood, teaching by Its Impressions and s " — 



It la a beautltul picture ot childhood, teac) 
all ooble things."— SrilisA QuarUTly Retru 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Gborob MacDohald, 

LL.D. With 30 IHoBtcationB by Abthub Huaan, and 2 full- 

paga Pictmea by E. Fbtubiiiok. Cronm Svo, cloth extra, Si. id. 

"tittle ol what is written tor children hns the llpthtiiess of tench and pUj of 

faocT which are characteristic ol Oenrge MncDonsld's fairy tales. Ur. AitiiDr 

Hu^es's Illustrations aie all that IIUiBtrstlana ahould be."— JfaneksMer Ouantian. 

what a child's book ought to be— liitereatlng, InatructlTo, and 

ordlslly reconimend It as one ol the very best gitt-booki we have 

."— Elgin Courant. 

The Princess and Curdle. By Grorob Mac Donald, 
LL.D. With 8 full-page Illnatrations bj Jahks Allin. Crown 
Svo, doth extra, 3«, 6d. 

" There is the flneat and rarest genius In this brilliant slory. TTpgrown people 
would do wisely occasionally to lay aside their newapapera and magaalnea to 
spend an bout with Cnidle and tbe Friucesa"— Sh^/lsU/ndsFmtitsM. 

Cioogic 



BLACKIg A SOITS BOOKS FOR TOOSQ PXOPLB. 16 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

Girl NeigrfabOUrs: Or, The Old Fashion and the New. B7 
Sauh Tttleb. With 8 fnll-ptige lUartrationa by 0. T. GABLAMa 
Crawn 8vo^ cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6t, 
" One of the moat sfrectlTij ud anistly humaniiii of Mln Sanh TtUu'i itoiles. 
Very hnlUiy. rerj igneitile, uid verj well written. '—SftctaUir. 

BY MARY 0. ROWSELL. 

Thorodyke Manor: a Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mart 
C. BowsiLL. With 6 full-page IlluatratioiiB by L. Leslic Bbooki. 
Crown 8va, cloth elegant, 3). 6<j. 



n»|)iraoy. lu , . , .. 

kindVi quiet. boolc-loTing nnuire, who lives happily with bis sister, bright 

*■■ ' '"loril, finds hiniMiff sudflenly iaiolFoil by ft ' 

t mssbes o( tbo plot Ko is convoyod to 



Mistre«B Amoril, t 

in the closest mes 

difEdulties are ultimatoly overcomo, an<t his iiiDOceDce is triumphantly 

proved by his nstor. 

Traitor or Patriot? a Tale of the Rye-Hooee Plot. By 

Mart C. Bowbbli. WiUi S fall-p«gB Pictnrea, Crown Svo^ cloth 
•l^ant, 3>. 6d. 
" A nmuiUo lovs miaodx, whvo tnw chmnctsn uv lifuUke bcdngs. Dot drj itioka 
■ilnmaur hitlwiHl UJa."— Om^iAic. 



BY AUOE CORKRAN. 



Keg's Friend. By Alick Corkran. with e full-page 

Elastrations b? RoBUiT FowuB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, St. 6d. 

" Anothsr ol Uisi Corkrui't charming books for glrb, narraleil In Ihsl Bliu|)te 

and pictorssque style which marks the aulhonas u one of tbe first amongst 

vritov for yoong people." — The Spectator, 

KsLPgery Herton's Girlhood. By Alice Corkrah. with 

6 fnll-page IlliutTationB by Oordoh Bbowhb. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, St. 6d 
"Another book far elrls we can wirmlv commend. There is a ileUxhtriil 
piqaancr In the aipenencs and trials of ■ yooue English girl who studies 
palnUng In Paria"— SOtunliiir Btrilic. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, FVom Good-night to GooJ- 
moraing. By AucB Corkran. With 60 character niuatraUona 
by GoBDON Bbowre. New Edition. Crown Svo, doth elegant, 
<diTine e<^^ Sa M. 
"A bsdnating wonder-book lor cblltlnn."— .itCAtncsum. 
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16 BLAOKIS * aOS-a BOOKS IVR TOVIIS PBOPLR 

BY JOHN O. HUTOHESON. 

Afloat at Last: A Sailor Bofa Log of hia Life at Sea. B; 

John C. Hdtohkoh. With 6 full-page nitutrktiotw by W. H. 

OvxBKND. Crown Svo, cloth elegent, Si. 9d. 
Hr. Hutcbeson'a reputation for the reeliitdD traatmsnt of life at >N Till 
be fully BUBtnined bj the prs«ent voluma — the mutativo of a, boy'a aroeri- 
eocee on board ship during his first yojuse. From the stowing of^ the 
Tesset in the Thames to her reooter; from Uie PrataJi Reef on which she is 
stranded^ everrthing is described with the aoonr&cy of perfect practioal 
knowledge of ships and sailors; and the bcidonts of the stor? range from 
the broad humours of the fo'c's'le to the perils of flight from end 6gbt 
with the pirates of the Chine 8ees. The captain, the mate, the Iriili boat- 
swain, the Portuguese steward, and the Chiaese oook, are fresh and 
oleTerlj-drawD oharocteis, and the reader throughout has the sense that 
he is oD a reel Towage with linug meo. 

The White Squall: A Storj of tbe Su^aMo Saa. B; JoHtr 
C. HoTOBHOir. With 6 full-page niostnttiona by John SoHoHSKBo. 
Crown Sto, cloth el^ent, Si. Bd. 
" Few write™ hsTs made such rapid ImproTement bi tbe eoorw of a few nars 

as hu tbe snthor ol this oapitsl >CorT. . . . JBon wUl And U dlffiaalt tc '— 

" The sk«tchei of tropical Ule are so good ai 
Otinglt and the Cruim iif tht Midst.'—Tvmtt, 

The Wreck of the Nancy Bell: Or Caat Away ou Eer- 
guelen Land. B; Jobh C. HuraHzeoN, Illustrated by 6 full-page 
Fiotures. Crown Svo, cloth extra, it. 6d 

" A fall clronDittsntlBl DsnatlTe noh ss bo;! delight In. 'Die dilp snssdljdlitiim] 
to wreck an KBrgusleii i>nd ia manned 1^ a verr lifelike par&. piisiiium ajkd 
oiew. The Ufa Ln tbe AntamCla lodand la wdl treated."— •tMnuRun. 

Picked up at Sea: Or the Clold Minen of Mintunie Creek. 

B; John C. Hctohesoh. With 6 full-page Pictures. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, Si. 6ii 

lu deHiiptioa of mining life in the Far-treat la tma aod aoDn- 

Sir Walter's Ward: A Tale of the Crusadea. Bj Wiixiah 

EvKKaBD. With S full-page lUuitratlons b; Wauvb Paqbt. 

Crown Sto, cloth extra, Si. M. 

" This book will prove a veir acceptable present either to boji or girla. Doth 

alike will take an Interest in tbe career of Dodo, hi aplta of his DDherolo nams, 

and folloir blm throufrb hli nnmenma and eiclting adTentnna." — Aeademy, 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Eoights aod Hero«e. 

By Aboott R. Hopk, With 100 Illuitraldona by Gobdon Banmn. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth el^ant. Si: M. 
" A really fssolnatlDK book worthf of lla teUing title. There li. wa Tentuie to 
Bar, Bet a doll page In the book, not a storr wlilcb will not bear a seoood read- 
mt-'—Suardimii. 
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BLAOKIM * aOS-a BOOKS FOB TOUSQ PMOPLB. 17 

BY CAROLINE AUSTIN. 

Cousin Geofltey and I. By Carolihb Austin. With 6 
foil-page Dlastratloas b; W. PABKiNaoir. Crawn 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3i. 6d. 

He only daugbtor of > ooiuitry gontlamaa flnds baraelt uDprovided for 
at her father's death, and for some time liveg aa a dopenduit upoo tha 
'""■■"«'■ irho has inherited tha property. Life it kept from b«ing entirely 
unbearable to bar by hor youiw cousin Gooffniy, who at len^h meets with 
a aerious accident for which aae is bold reaponsible. She ia then paused 
on to other reliitireB, who prove even moni objectionable, and at length, 

livelihood, Boing a splendid lider, she succeeds in doina; this, until the 
startling event which brings her cousia OeoSrey and herself together again, 
•nd soItss the problem of the ■miaairig will. 

Hugrh Herbert's Inheritance. By Carolikb Austin. 

With 6 full-page Uliutrationi by C. T. Gabland. Crown Svo, 
oloU] elegant, Zt, td, 

"Will please by lu dmnllcltr, IH teDdaraeaa, and lU haaltlir Intareatini 
motlTe. It la admlrabljr written. —Awlniun. 
" W^ and craoeluUy written, toll of Interest, and eicellant In lona.'— AAool 



BY E. S. BROOKS. 



Storied Holidays: a Cycle of Eed-latter Days. By E. 8. 
Bbookb. With 12 foil-page Dluatratioiis by HowASD Pylc 
Crown 8vcs cloth elegant, 3& 9d. 

"Itlsadownrlght itood book lor a senior boj. and is eminently readable from 
Ant to last,"— ScAoolnKutrr. 

"Keplels with Interest from Chapter I. to /nil, and can be confldently recom- 
mended u one of Ibe gemaotMesin. Blackie's collection."— Tta<ien' .lirl 

ChtvalPiC Days: stones of Courteey and Courage iu the 
Olden Time*. By £. S. Bbooks. With 20 UliutrstionB by 

GoUDOH Bbowhb and other Artists. Crown 8ra,clotheitra,3s.6(i 

"Wa hsTe Hldom coma across a prettier cellectloD el talee. These chinning 
stories of boji and ^rli of olden dsyt ire do mere Actltlou or LmsfflnsrT sketches, 
bnt are real and sctut records ol their ssjlngi snd doings. The filostrstlons are 
in Sordon Browna's hspptest style."— LiUmry World. 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavoura, their Achievements, and 

their Times. By E. S. Bbooeb. With 12 foU-page IIluBtratJons by 

B. B. BlBOH and John SouoHSIBa. Crown Svo, doth eitra, it. t± 

" A wholesome bo(A. minly in tone, its cbaraclar slmtchea enUveoed bj brisk 

dtalogtta We adrlse sehoolmsitew to pnt It on their list ol pcli^"— JnOTs l sd^a 

PcinzesDv Google 
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BY MRS. E. R. PITMAN. 

Garneped Sheaves, a Tale for Boys, bj Ure. e. b. 

PlTKAH. With 4 full-page lUiutratloiiB. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

Stficf. 
"ThlaiiBitoryot the1>mtaort . , . a noblt-looking book. lUnitavting (mlth In 
God. Bncl comnicndlne lo /oung mlnda all tbat Is purs and true,'— Eey. C. H. 
SpargeoD'a Sieont and TroiceL 

Life's Daily Ministry: A story of 'E.vajAa.3 Service Cor 
otheiB. By Mn. E. R Fithan. With 4 fiill-page Dlostrationa. 
Crown Sto, cloth extra, St. 6d. 
"Shov> eii|ul>lt« touchei of ■ muter hand. She hu not onlr made a cIoh 

itadjorhumanuatorsinnll iu phniei, but ahe hu acquired the artiat'a tUU In 

deplctliut \a arsuhii: nutllne tba clutnuCerlgtica of the beaotiful and the Bood In 

\ita"-Ckrutian Union. 

My Governess Life: Or Earning my Living. By Mn. E. 
K. PrruAN. With i full-page mustraUons. Crown Svo, doth 
extra, 3a. M, 
"Fall of touhd teavhiDg and bright eiamplei of charadar."— Ainday-aeAml 



BY MRS. R. H. READ. 



Silver Mill : A Tale of the Don Valley. By Mrs. R. H. Rkad. 

With 6 full'pa^ Dlustrations by John SchSnbero. Crown ivo, 

doth elegant, 3a. Sd. 
"A good EJrl'i story-liook. The plot li Interesting, and the heroine. Bntli. a 
lady by birth, though Lirought up In a humble UkUiid. wen deaervaa the more 
elevated puBltloD In whkh the end of Oia book loaves her. Hie pletorei are very 
spirited. —Sdturrf A]/ ttevipui. 

Dora: Or a Girl without a Home. By Mm RH. Read. With 

6 full-page niustrationa Crown Svo, cloth elegant^ Si. Sd. 
*'lt ia no aliobt tliEng. id an agp ef nibbiah^ to got aitory io pare and bflalUtJ 
aa 'hia."— IVk AcaJimi/. 



BY ELIZABETH J. LYSAQHT. 



Brother and Sister: O the Trials of the Moore Family. 
By Enz.\BFrH J. Ltsaoht. With C full-page Dlustrationa, 
Crown Svo, cliith extra, Si. 6rf. 
" A piMt^ itoiT, and well (old. The plot la elanrly oomtnated, and tlw nunal 
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Laugfh and Learn: a Pleasant Guide to Home InBtmctiou 

and Amiuiement. The Easiest Book of Euiest Iieisoiu. By 

Jennstt Hdmphketh, lUiiBtnted. Sq. cr. Svo, cloth eitra, Sj. 6d. 

Lavgk niut Ltarn, ft most compreheiuiTa book for the nuraery, mppliea, 

what haa lonj; been wantuii, a roenns whereby the mother or the gOTemoBi 

maj, ia a sorias of ploasiiiK lessons, commenco 

homo instructinn of the littto ones. The Tarioi 

■eotion carry the chilit through tbe " three R's " to eaay stories for read- 
ing, aod stories which the muchcr may read aloud, or wbich more adTsnced 
ohildrea may read to thumsalvea. The Ltnufh, section comprises simple 
drawing lossons, homo amusements of evory kind, imiiinierablo pleasant 
games and occupationx. rh^os to bo learnt, songs for the very little ones, 
action songs, and music drill. 



The Search for the Talisman: A story of Labrador. 

By HenhT Fhith. With 6 full-psge IllaBtratians by J. SOHOMBCBa. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, Zt. 6<L 
"Mr. Prttb's valame wlU be nmong thois moit niul and highest nlaed. The 
idTenturea unong Hall, whales, snu icebergs In Lnbrador will delight man]! a 
Tonng render, an J at tbe ume time eItb him an opponanitr to <*ldeD bis know- 
iadge ol the Eaqolmaai. tbe heroes of man; talea ''—PaU Mail Qiuta*. 

Self-Exiled: A Storr of the High Seas and East Africa. By 

J. A Stbuabt. With fuU-pa^e mustcatinng by J. SoHStiBUia. 

Crown Bm, cloth elegant, St. Hd. 

"It Is cram full ot thrilling Bltuatlons. The nnmber ol mlncnloDi escms 

frem death In all Its shapes which the hero ejqreriencea In the course of a lev 

monlhs must be snfflclent to ullsff the most voradODa appetite.'' " ' 



Reefer and Rifleman: a Tale of the Two Serricea. By 
J. Fibot-Gboteo, late 27th InniikillingB. With S fnll-page 

niiutrations by JoHH SoaoNBBRQ. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3(. 3d. 
■' A (ood, old-laihloned, unphibions story of onr Bghtlng wit 
_ i-..j„„i r „,.j century, with a Inlr sprinkling ol liiD aoi 



The Bubblln(r Teapot, A Wouder Story. By Mra. L. W. 
Champkit. With 12 fnll-page Pictures by Wauvk SArmLn. 
Crown Std, cloth extra, St. Sif. 
"Very litentllf a 'wonder •'oti',' and a irlld and landtnl one. Neverthelea 

Irom it. The (team from the mngiu teapot bubbles up into a girt, and the little 
girl, when the fancy takes her. can cry herself back Into a teapot TraDSfonued 
and enchanted she makes the (our at the Klube. "~-Tli* Timii. 



Dr. Jolllffe'S Boys: a Tale of Weston School. By Lbwis 
HoDQH. With 6 fuU-paga Pictures. Crown Svo, cloth extra, St. 6ii 
"Tonng people •ha apjirscinle Tom Brown't G-A«ol dayi will And thli Mory a 
worthy comiiaiiiou to that lAHinsliiig booli. There is the ■ame manliness of tone, 
truthlnlne™ at Dnllioe, amidanoe of aiannntlan and tartoatnre, and hMdlhy 
morality as ahaiaetetiud the martsr|ii«» of Hr. Ha^es."— /TnKiulk Jatimai^ 



BLACKIB i SOtra BOOKS FOB KUTSO PSOPUL 



BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

niiutnted by eminent Artiats. In crowii 8vo, cloth el^aot. 

Nkw VoLCUBa. 
The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. Bj Gordon Stables, 
CM., M.D., B.N. 
A. dreaui; bof, oho likea b> pictaro himietf sa the Hemit Hunter of the 

WildB, receivM an original but cioollent kind of training from a aailiH^ 
eaturaliut uncle, and at liflirtli k*b* to »«8Bith the hope of one day finding 
the lost SOD of hia uncle's cIdsu friend, Captain Herbert. Ha niccoeds in 
traciuK him throut;b the foresta of Ecuador, where the abducted hoj has 
bucomc an Indian chief, Aftfinvards he ia diacoTered on an ialand which 
had been usod aa a tresaure storo by the buccaneera. The hero ia accom- 
panied through bis man; advsnturea by the very king of oats, who deearrea 
a place amongat the moat famoua animalj of fictioo. 

Miriam's Ambition: a stoi7 for Chiidma By Etxltk 

Evbbctt-Gbuh. 

Miriam's ambition ia to malie soma one happy, and her andesTour to 
cany it oot in the caae of an inyalid boy, oarries with it a pleasant train of 
romantia incident, aoMtig a mystery which had thrown a shadow orer 
UToral lires. A charmitig foil to her graro and oameet elder dster ia to 
be found in Miss Baba, a small coqnotto of fiTc, wboae bumorona child-talk 
■a one of the most attractJTe features of an eiceUent story. 

White LilaO : Or The Que«n of the May. B7 Amt Waltoh. 

When the vicar's wifo proposed to call Mra. Wbite's daeghter by the 
heathen name of Lilac, all tbs TiUa^rs shook their heada; and tjiey con- 
tinued to shake them sagely when Lilac's father was shot dead by poachers 
just before the chriatoning, and when, yeara after, her mother died on the 
TOiy day Lilao was crowoed Queen of the May. And yet White Iiilao 



"Certainly one of the prottlost, reminding Di 
..v„..u_ B_.__-^j,iJht(ul tales. This £ in 



Stboa of Mrs. Enlnit'i delighttul tales. This is quite one of the beat slorlea 
" We would particularly orlng it uader 



Little Lady Clare. Bj evblth Etbbett-Grzeh. 

Ibei 

In charge of gtrlC 
schools. The itory la admiTsbly Ui\A,"~-3cluiiimaileT, 

The Eversley Secrets. By Eveltm etkrbtt-Giieek. 

" la one of ihs beat ohtldraD'a itorlea of the nar." — Acadfmj/. 
*' A oleTar and wall-told atorj. Boy Btsiwoj is a tstj touohina piotuie of W^ 
principle and uishrioklnK self-deTotlon in a twA purpase." — Gvurdvxn, 

The Brig "Audacious." Bj Alan Colk. 

"ThU Is a real boys' book. We hare great pleasure in reoommeading it.' — 
Engliih Ttaclier. 
'^Brlriit and ytiaclnDs In style, and fresh and whidaKimB as a bieatli of aaa air 



iiizedoy Google 



BLActcis s aoirs books for rotrsa fsoflr 
HALF-OROWN SERIES-Oontinued. 

The Sauey Hay. B7 H. Frith. 

"Ths book ia cartalnl; both Intareatlng ud t 
" Mr. nnth glva ■ DOW plctnra oIIUb on tbe oc 
to*U joima people."— SkiJUd IiUltpiRdtaL 

Jasper's Conquest. By Elizabbth j. ltuoht. 

" Ona of tbe beat bofi' book! of tbs huoh. It U full ot gtlrrlDK tdTanlore uid 

lUitllDg epktadea, >Dd jMctiaiBjt ■ iplendld monl tbronglicniL — SeAiMJmMEtr. 

Sturdy and Strongr: Or, How George Andrews made bis 
W»y. By G. A. HtHTY. 
■"The hlitoiT of ■ hero ot enrjiMj Ilfs, wboH Iots ot truth, clothing ot 
modeitf . mud iDDkte pluck cury hltn. nittanllv, Ironi poTsib to allliieacs. H« 
■tiada M • good IdiUuim ot chlvilrr In donmtie Ilte> "—Tht Bmpin. 

Outta-Percha Willie, The Working Oenitu. By Oeorok 

Mao Dokali), LL.D. 

a nnatu nun tttsT pag«. All W8 fans room to uy 
imulTs^ and it thaj cut do that 

The War of the Axe : Or AdventureB in South Africa. By 
J. Pibct-Gbovkb. 

" The itory ot their Dnil euaiM from the Cattrst ti ■ nuuTBllom Wt ot wriBne, 
. . . The itorj !■ well and briUlBatlr told, ud tha illnitntioiu are aqwdali; 
good and ellecUve."— Lilmtry Wnrtd. 

The Lads of Uttle Clayton: stories of Tillage Boy Life. 

By R. Stead. 

" A caoital book tor boyi. Thay will leam from Iti page* what tnie bor cour- 

■n la. They will learn further to aTold all that la petty and mean it they read 

at talei wight. They may b« »ad to a claai with great proBL"— 5cAwImaiUr. 

Ten Boys who lived on the B«ad from Long Ago to Now. 

^ By Jamk AtmBiws. With 20 UlaatTatioiu. 

'The Idea ol thli bonk la a rery happy one. and li admlrth^ carried onL We 
ha>e fnllowed ths whole coane at tha work with eiquUte piBaium Teachsn 
abould And It particularly Inloreatlng and auggeitlTe. — Praetieal Teaehtr. 

" All are apt pmsntatlone In eaiy tenna ot tha mannen of the different ana, 
and aU lead well up to tha moral. ' It la not what a boy haa, but what he li, that 
matea him Tslnabla to tha world and the world to him."— ilUknami. 

A Waif of the Sea: Or the Lost Found. By Katb Wood. 

"ATery toncblni and piMty tale nf loim and omintTy. fallof iiaUuaaadintKaat, 
told Id a ityla whirh dsarrs ths highnt pnkc,"- Sjinivtllk CwiTaM. 
■• Written with tenrlirnfM an<l grace, Uia ■toi7wni appeal to motlMn «Im 
is: rarted from their children, aa powatollr M tO tlw 

, „ Google 



BLACKIE * BOSS BOOMS FOB YOUSQ PBOfLM. 



HALF-^ROWN SERIES-Oonlinued. 



Winnie's Secret: a Storj of Faith and P&ttouce. 
Wood. 



Miss WillOWbUm'S Offer. By Sarah Doudnbt. 

'■ FUlence Willawbnm [a one ot Miu DondneT'i beat creBdoni. ud li ths aaa 
pananalltT In tha iCory which can be said to give It tbe chinuter at a book Dot 
for foUDg ladlss but (or girli."— SpHlaCnr. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcoit. 

"The Oarland will delight our Blrli, snd Bhow tham bow to iiuk* tbdr Utm 
rngnnt with good dseda. — firitiiA Weeily. 
" These little tilss an the beia idsil of girli' >bailu."—C%n(eian rwAL 

Hetty Gray: Or Nobod/s Bairo. Bj Rosa MnLHOLLAND. 

1 delightful CI 
arfectlr nallall 

Brothers In Arms: A Storr of the Cmaadea. Bj F. Bat- 

rouD Haariqon. 

" Full of striking inoldeot. Is Tsrj Ttirlj Uliutrttfld, snd dut sifslj be ohoen ba 
nuv to prove Intereetlpg to joung people ot both seus." — Gvaraiaiu 

The Ball of Fortune: Or Ned Somenef a inheritance. By 

CtlABLBB PBABOK. 

" A csidtal BloTT (or boTs. It Is nlmplji tud brightly wrltteo. There ii pl*n^ 
of iuoldeiit, and tbe Interest Is sustained ttaroughou t. "— ^ournnt ^ Edueaam. 

Hiss Fenwick's Failures: Or "Peggy Pepper-Pot' By 



Gytha'S Message: a Tale of Saxon England. 



Ill 1 cbarmlnglT told stoiy. It Is 
e, ind can ouij get Eood troni"— 



Hy mistress the Queen: a Tale of the irth Century. By 
M. A.FAULI. 

"The stjile 1> pan uid intoetal. the preeenttUoa ol muinen ud chiiuter 
luu bera well tlMled, and &e story ft toU ol Intereat"— S»(mBn. 

"lUa Is a ohsnsing book. The old-time lentiment which perrad** the Toluns 
KDdws It all the men allmliig."— ITs it an* Mnvury. , -- ■ 

Pcinz^DvClOOQlC 



BLAOKIB A SOS'S BOOKS FOB TOtTKO PSOPL*. 2> 

HALP-OROWN 8ERIE8-Oontinued. 

The Stories of Wasa and Henzikoff: The BeUverer of 

Sweden, and tbe Favourite of Czar Peter. 
" Both an (tatln KotUi tsUIng more than once, and It la a happ^ thoDcht to 
baT« put tben ild< bj aide. Plotorcb blioKlf bat no man •uggeatlre com- 
pUlioiL "— Speetaijtr. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days: Narratives of 

Wreck and ReHcne. 
"Meit to»norlgln»l Ma-tale ol luitalned Ic 

Tales of Captivitr and Exile. 

"It wonld bs dlfflcnlt to place in the binrla of ronui peopi 
eomWnrs latemt and iutrucUan In t. bibber ilegrea,"— JfuncAa 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

If the dlTlne Bre 
lb*M 'great 

Stirring: Events of History. 

"Tbt totnniB win lalrl]' bold Ita place among those which mal 
WMi o( biitory plaaaant and attractive. It Is i. gltt-book In whii 
WIU not be eihanited with on* reading."— Guardian. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 

Duigec and Dkring. 



and tbow tbelr nit 



le Miiei of book! ror tonng people which Menn. Bbukle oice) U 

The editor b*a hnuDd all queetlon saccr^cded admirably. The p» 
Knot fall to be read witta intenit and advantage, "—.daubmy. 



Jack O' Lanthom: ATaleof Adventure. By Henrt Frith. 

or lUrrlng Incident, and la aun to be a prime 
11 be Biaitled hjr it hi tnaaleiing a MDcleDtl/ 



n amnaing and an Interetting ilon, and a 
utedneatto jonng and old allEe."— .dterdani 



aiclUng chapter In the hlilor> ot England."— CAriilian Ltat 

The Family Falling*. By DARi.Br Dale. 

"At once an amnah 
nliie of coDteatadntH 

The Joyous StO^ of TotO. Bj Laura E. Richards. 
With 30 humoFotu Kcd fuaUnl riaatTstioiu by E. H. GASRaR. 

"An eic«ll«Dt book tor children who are old enough lo anniwlate a little 
delicate humour. It ibDuld take Ita place iwilde Lewia Carroll i unique vorka, 
■lid Bod a qiaolal plane In thi affgcUoni ot bn;i and girU."~£irmu^rt'>>> Qas-tU. 



24 BLACEIS * aOFS BOOKS FOR TOUSQ PSOPLM. 

BLACKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

Illiutrated b? eminent ArtistB. la crown 8to, cloth elegant 



Naw ToLDMEs. 
Sam Silvan's Sacrifice: The story of Two FatherleeaBoTB. 

Bj JnsB CoLiaH. 

The story of two brotfaen — the elder a lad of good and itead; diipod- 

tioD ; the younger nerroua and finely-struTis, but weaker and more eelfiah. 

The death of their grandpareats, by whom thay are being brought up, leoda 

*- "-" '—g through a aumber of adTenture* in uuoomfarUble bomee 



A WaPPlOP Ktng': The Story of a Boy's Adventures in 
Africa. By J. Et«1.th. 



haiidj of the llerinaouas, and bocomes the friend of their prinoe, Moryon, 
but ii on the point of being sserificoil when be is HiTed by the captura of 
the kraelah by a noighbouring hostile tribe. He is soon after retaken t^ 
the BeriuA'puj*^ and Havee the life of Moryosi. The two tribes are ulti- 
mately united, and Adrian and his friends ore sot at liberty. 



Insect Ways on Summer Days in Garden, Forest, Field, 

and stream. By Jenhkit HOMPOBEra. With 70 ninstrationa. 

"Will nroia not only initnictlvs bat delightful to erarr child wboH mfaid It 

to InqtLlre ujd reflect upon the wonden of DatoreL- — Aeadtmy, 



L "— Poll JToU Owctf. 



"A Pair of Clops:" And other Storiee. By AifT Waltok. 

" Decidedly Intereiting, and nDuaaallf tme to utun. For oUldren betwwD 
Dine and fourteen thii book can be ttaaroughly commended. "^.^ttHbrair. 

The Hawthorns. By Amt waitok. 



Dorothy's Dilemma: A Tale of the Time of Charlea L 

^By CaKdlihb AdbtDI, 



Marie's Home: O, a Glimpee of the Fast By Ca£OLiiib 

Adstts. 

"An anqaliltelr told atorr. Tho heroine t> as line a type ot glrlbood as on« 
eonia wlah to Ht before our Utile British dunaeli of to-daj.^-OrMCu) Ltadtr. 



SLACSIB * SOS-M BOOKS FOR TOtTSB PEOPLE. 



TWO 8HILUNQ SERIES— Continued. 



Warner's Chase: Or the G«DtIe Heart By Annie 8. SwAV. 

"In HfU; Wuran. tbe heralne, who toHeot the lurd besrt ot bar riob nucls 
■nd thiu uhwICUdhI)' reiEona the funll; iDrtunei, we have m flue Idulol nil 
wamulji gDodneu. "—Schuilinailir. 

"A good book lor bovi md girls. TherB ie no liclily booiItIhii In It, but ■ toiw 
ot qnlaC and true rsU^on that keepi lU own place."— jVlAjAin AdterNtr. 

Aboard the "Atalanta:" The stoi7 of a Tniaot. Bj 

HimstFbith. 
"Tha ilorr li tot? Intarettlng and the demiptloiu mott gnphic. ffa doubt 
if »aj bo; after raadlng It would be tamplsd to tha great mliUke at nmnina 
■w>T from Khool under almoat uf prateit whitaTer."— ProcEieoJ Tiu^r. 

The Penan? Pirate and Thr Loot Pinnacb. Bj John C. 

HtTTOBCSON. 
"A h<H>k which ban will thoroughly aujor : rBttUng, adventuroiu. Mid Toouuitlii. 
uid tha itorla ira thoroughly heiUthjr In Cau*."— ^Wdun JournaL 

Teddy: The story of* "Little Pickle." By JohmC.Hdtchbboh. 

"Ha ii ui uniulag little fallow with ■ rich fund of anlnul apirll^ and wbati at 
length ha loea to us wlUi Uncle Jack he qwedily loben dowu nDdar the dtoclp- 
Une ot life. — SntunJav Baitu. 

Linda and the Boys. By Cboilia Selb7 Lowndes. 

" Tha book la eaaantlallr ■ ohUd'* book, ud wlU ba heartily appradated bj the 
jonog folk."— f Ai Aeadrmv. 

" la not only told In an utlea*. ilmpl* way, but ti tail ol the kind ol tnmanr 
that children l0T&"~-Ziiaarp«l Mtnurg. 

Swiss Stories for Chtldren and those who Love 

Children. From the Germaii of Madam Johadna Sptu. 

By LuoT Whboook. 

" Charming itorlea. They ira rich In local oolomlne, and, what la batter. Id 
can ulna pathoa.'—TAa Tintti. 

"TheteninetdellditfDlclilldraa't talea are aMenttally tor children, bat would 
lucioate older and leu enthiuiaitlc mbide with their dellcala romanoa and tha 
admirable portraiture ot the hard Ilia of tha Bwtai peasantry."— .^wCotor. 

The Squire's Grandson: A Devonshire Story. By J. M. 
Cailwell. 

"A healthy lona perradaa thia atorr. and the lesaoni of connge. lUlal aaecUan, 
and davotinn (o dnty on tha pan or the yunns hero cannot &1 to fayonrabljr 
bnprcM all yonns raadan."— &ADoIi>iiu(ar, 

Kagna. Charta Stories: Or straggles for Freedom in the 
Oldm Tima. Edited by Abthdk Giliun, a.m. With 13 fon- 
poge lUuatrations. 
" A book of ipeclat eicallaooa, whleb oiAt to be In tlM band* of all bont'— 

DcillizedoyClOOglC 



BLACKia * aoira books roR rovsa pwoplb. 



TWO^HILUNQ SERIES-Oonlinued. 



The Win^ of Courage; akd Thb Clohd - Spihnbr. 

TnoBlatod from the Freoch of QiOBOE Sand, by Mrs. Cobekan. 






bjr trudlALing in to rnwlAble Kngl^A tli 



Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lkssoks froh Fibld and Trbb. 

B7 Aura Banes. With 61 lUoatratiaiu by Gobdom Bbowhe. 

■'WjiMlliehainbUng Influence of love an the Iwiigbtjr bureit-mauae, we sre 
toucbod bj tbe HnilbillCy at the teader-heuted ant, uid mw proSE by the monl 
of 'the dlwbedlent nuggoL' Tha (mw]ug)areipl[llsdiuHlliinn]i.'— nb Tima. 



Four Little HiSCUefe. By Bosa Mdlhollans. 

" flnpbicilljr written, and iboundiln toDchea of genuiM hamonruid Innocgnt 
fiUL"— Frunun. "A obumlng bright ■torr Kbout nal children. '—IFaUknuin. 

New Light through Old Windows, a Series of Storiaa 
illDBtr»tiiig F»b1ea of Maop. By Gbeosqh Gov. 
"ThemiMt dsllgbUbllr-irTlttan little Uorin una ou euHy fnd in tbe UMraton 
of tbeKSHn. Well ocnitniolvd ud liiightl; toM."— Olanm Hmld. 



Little Tottie, Eutd Two other Storiaa. Bj Thouab Archeb. 
M itcalee; tbe Itooli li 1 moft aUnrlng piiie 



Nat^hty Hiss Bunny: Her Tricks &nd Tronblee. By 
CtARA Udlbollakd. 

"IU( uoglit; child la podtlTelr delightful. Papaa ahould not omit XaiifUy 
Mill Amnf rnn their Utt of Juremle pnieau.*— £>init uuf WaUr. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be, and other stonea. 

By AUOE COBEBAV. 



Our Dolly; Her Words and Ways. By Mm. R. H. Ekad. 
With pitui; Woodcuta, and & Fronttapieoe in ooloun. 
" PnttUr told and pnttOj lUutntad."— Svardian. 
"Santo be a gnat fhTonilte with yDDng iihlldnn.''~&\»I Owsrdiim. 

Fairy Fancy: Wl^t she Heard and Saw. By Una. R H. 
Rbad. With many Woodont* and » Oolonrod Frontiipleoe. 
" All la pltaunt. Dlr« rmding. with a Uttle kiHWledgB ot natnial hlatoiT ud 
othw matfua genUr tntrodnowl and dlTMt*! ol duruaa.'— iVMM TMMlMr. 
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BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With lUnstratioDs in Colour, and blaclc and tint. In crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant 



Nbw YoLUKBa. 

Tales of DaFingr and Dangrer. Bj o. a. Hehtt. 

A ■election of Ats of Mr, Uentf'B abort gtoriea of adventura b; land and 
■ea. Tba loliiroe oontaina the narratiTe of an officer's baar-shootiiig oipe- 
dition. and bie subee^^uent cnptivit^ unoog the Dacoit*; a atran^ tale of 
an Indian fakir and two BritiHli oSicers: a tale of the gold'diggiagi at Pine- 
tree Qulch, in whioh a boy wren, at the cost of hia own life, a miner irko 
had befriended bim, and two others. 

The Seven Golden Keys. By James e. Arnold. 

Hilda gaiiu entraoce into fniry-laDd. and is there ebown a goldea oaaket 
with BSTen locks. To obtain the treasure it contains, it is necessary that 
she shoald make seren journeys to find the keys, and in ber travels she 
passes through a number of adventunn and leama seven important lenoos 
— to speak the truth, to be kind, not to truat to appearaDces, to hold &st 
to all that is good, be. It is one of the most interesting ol recent fiir;- 
books, as well as one of the moet inatructiTe. 

The Story of a Queen. By Mart c. Bowsell. 

A pleasant Tsrnon for young people of the romantic story of Maris of 
Brabant, the young queen of Philip the Bold of France. Though the 
intereat centres in a heroine rather tlian in a hero, the book has no Uck of 
adrenture, and will be read with no less ea^rnesa by boys than by girls. 
To the latter it will me a fife eiamplo of patient, strong and noUe woman- 
hood, to the fonner it will toaoh many leesons in truth^nesa and otuTalry. 



Joan's AdrentareS, At the North Pole and Elsewhere. By Auol 

OoRiaaii. 

"This Is a most dsUghlln] fairy rtoiy. The charming style snd essy press 
tuUTStive makes lU resemblanca itrlUng to Hans Andersen's, —SpecCalor. 

Edwy: Or, Was he a Coward? Bj AHHrrn Ltstib. 

"Tbls Is a cbarmlng story, snd infllcisnUT •irledlosalt cUldrsDOt sH sgsa' 
—Tkt Academy. 

Filled with Gold. By Jrauii PiRRm. 



The Battlefield Treasure. By f. Banou> Hauuok. 



Cbs tals la bitfiUT snd cIstscIt told, and fcfoa one tf tba b< 

tx wUdi Iha ssaaoo hai prodacsa.'— j sadsanr. _^ 

PcinzesDv Google 



2S BLACKiJi s aotrs Books for tousq faoPLX 

BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES— Co nirnuMl. 

Oof Oeneral: a story for Qirk. B; EuzABiTB J. Ltuqht. 

"A roane girl ol lodomiUble ipjilt. to whom 4ll iDatJnatiTslT toni tat gal 
■BM— ft noUg patten lor gitU."— OuanUon, 

Aunt Hesba'B Charfrs. By Euzabbth j. Ltbaobt. 

"ThiiweU-i 
lA two Indian ■ 
Mrlaltbrlgbt 

Into tb6 Haven. B7 Amiob s. Swah. 

" :4>i itoiT mors Bttnctln, br reuon of lt> bl 
pncUcil leuoui IC coDtejn."— CftKftuin LtMUr. 

Oar Frank: And ot)i«r Storiw. B? An Waltok. 

"ThuHitorlaianoIthgiortUiitchlldniDol ths cIbtst kind in ntn ta like." 
—Atadtm^. 

Tbe Late Hiss HoUlngfOFd. By -Rmk Mulhollafd. 

" Ho book tor glrli publlthsd thii Huon approuhu thli la the cbanu of Ita 
tailing, which will be eqaatty appreciated by penont ol all age*. "— Standiint 

The Pedlar and Hts Dog. Bj Mabt a BowaEu. 

" The opeolug chapter, with Ita deeoripUon ot Neclon I^. wlU loiclbl; remind 
nan; reader* al George EUot. Tikeo allOKBltasr It ti ■ delightful itorT.*— 
IFmI*™ Maramg Neva. 

Tarns on the Beach. By O. A. Heitt. 

" Thia little book ahauld find ipeclal laronr amoDg boyi. The janu are fall 
of nunancsandadTentarc^andareadnilniblje^ealatedMfoiterBmaiilTtplrli' 
— Ti< AsAo. 

A Terrible Coward. Bj G. MAmmLB Fcmh. 

" Joat Bach ■ tale BibayawlU delight to read, aad *i ther an certain to proSt 
bj. "—Abirilttn jBOrnoL 

Tom Finch's Monkey: And other Ykma. By J. C. Hdtoheson. 

"Stories of an albKether DDaxceptionable character, with adrentarea niffloleiit 
(oradoienhookaot itaalie."— (T, Sirtiee Oaalti. 

a She Told Them,, By 

Qtertalnlng reading for yoong 

Down and Up Atraln : Being aom* Account of tbe Felton Famfly, 
and tbe Odd People they Met. By GREOsaH Gow. 

lamaUc Inddeata, and oak 



ulidCKlB « MITB aOOtB POM TOPMO PgOPLB. SB 

BLAOKIE'8 EIQHTEENPENNY SERIES— Oontlnued. 



■bUlt; to deicrlbe U 



"Thta prellj ilury ta*a u 



[T EfH who loTH to Ini 



Box of Stories. Packed for Young Folk b; HoKAOi Happticmi. 

When I was a Boy in China. By Yan Pbou lkb, a 

ii«t!v« of China, now Toaident in the United SUtM. tUaitnted. 
Crown Svo, doth extra, Ii. 6d. 

"Thli little book hM the ulTuiUae of 
CtalDUnui. but b/ ■ mHi of ciUtiin. Bii 
it U (D children. "-TTii lluardi-i-a. 

" Not anil e.,.i.«1lui!ly InMre.llng. bat -.1 gnat InfonnHlTS Tilna. fw It 
. . ,_. ..._ ._.._._ ^. _.^ ,„^ o, (3^,^, 



■-Tilt 



private III 



THE SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

%re I61DO, aeBllj bouad in cloth extra. Each book contaiiu 
.28 pagee and a (Joloured Illustration. 

New Volumes, 
■f. Upieombe'a AdpIm. By jdlu ooddibix 

QitAjH : or ths .Sliiar'i Chnrgg. By E. U'Bmiin. 
A Gypsy aKalnst Her Will. Uy emiu Lehlii. 
The Caslle on the Shore. By Ih*bel Buhkibiiooe. 
An Emigrant Boy's Story. By Aacorr K. Bops. 
Jook «nd his Friend. ByCoKi Lanotuh. 
John a' Dale. By lUEi C. Bowsiu. 

Dcinz.SDv Google 
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BLAOKIE'8 SHILLING SERIES-Oontinued. 



In tliB Summer Holldkjrs. Bii Jm- 

HRT liUMIUCJiYS. 

HowthAStrlka BevM). ByEBU 

TftiairromtheRussl&norHaduDa 

Kubalansky. ByU. Jesnkk. 
Clnd«r«llK's Cousin, and Oltier 

Thrip Nbw Hoidb. Bj ANiin & 

JuiIb's Holiday. Bj C. KiDfOBD. 
A BOT ■luldftn: Or. tbeVoang Piya 
(JMoun. 

HattO'l TOWBF, B7 UtRT c, Bow- 



UraulK'l Aunt. By Ansa , 
Jack's Two Soverelsm. E 



A Little AdventupeF' or HowTommr 
Trent went to ]<K>I[ lor hit ITithcr. 
By QBMSUH Uuw. 



Two Uttta BrottiBra. 1 



Tha^Chlldiwn of Hayoombo. Rj 
;rulsa of tha 

M. HULURS. 

The WIsa Prlnoaii. ByM.HiHucr 

The BHtid Bo; of DpswIbd and 

his Sister. 
Jon of lealaad : A Storr ot tbc Far 



Jiuk'E Victory: ud other Storlaa 
Ston' of a King, told by oas of hli 
Prince AlBxIs, or " BuDTT UD TBI 

Little Daniel : > atoir of e Flood on 

(he Khtne 
Sasha the Serf: ami olher Storiei o( 

RuuJui Lite. 
True Stories of Forelsn Hlstopy. 



S TBROVQUOUT P. 
4TU, OMB SHILLIHO BACK. 

GORDON BROWNE'S SERIES OF 
OLD FAIRY TALES. 

1, HOP 0' MY THUMB. 2. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

Each book contauii 32 pages ito, and is illustrated ou every page 
bj Pictures printed in oolonra- 



DcillizedoyGOOQiC 



BLACKix * antrs books ron catLHRSv. si 

THE NINEPENNY SERIES OF BOOKS FOR 

OHILDREN. 

NeatI; boond in cloth eitn. Each oontaiiiB 9S pagM and a Colonted 

Dliutntioii. 

New VoLnxBB. 
ThlDgt will Taka a Tom. Br Bunuci Hirkapbi. 
The Lost Thlmbla: uid othsr StorlH. B; Un. Hdsouti. 
Max OP BabT: the atoir ol > tmt Little Boj. Bj Ishat Thomt. 
jK«k-a.-Dandy; or the Hair ot Cutis Pergiu. Br E. I. LiaiOHT. 
A Day of Adventurm : A Stoir (or littk Olrk. Bt Cbauaiti Wtak. 
The Golden Pluma, ud oUi« Btorf e*. Bj Fbawow Claki. 



TIm quMa or SquUs. Br Iubu. 

HOBRIBROOK. 

Shuck*: A StoTT ler Bor>. Bt iMNi 



A Littla Hbto. Bj Hn. lies- 



A Blind Pupil. By 


Ainm H. Fan. 


Loit and Found. 

Kothkk. 


Br Hn. C*» 


KowaiLL. 


Br MiBT 0. 



Tba Llttls CoofliL Bf A B. Pvm. 
In Cloudland. Br Hn. Uitboravb. 
Jack and tba OrpilM- ^r eaie 

Hans th* Palntop. Br Hut C. 

Uttlo Tpoubluomo. Br Iubu 

■j Lady Mar: And an* athsr Slorr- 
Br Harhir Bom.T«uoi>. 

"The ume good charulcr pemdei kU tbeie bfwki. Ther )ir« ■dmlrablr 
adapted for tba jo-an^. The leuon deduced are lucb u to mould children*! 
mlndi In a good smote. Weouuiot too hlghlr cemnieiid them lor their end- 

lenoe." SeStoJmwiMM. 

SOMETHINQ FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 



nilM BaS7 and Small for the TnuoEeet ol All. In no word wBl rou lee mare 

letten thin three. Br JEKHm HUHPBRaTS, 
Old Dlok OMy iind Aunt Kale'i War. StoHei Id tittle wofdi of not mora than 

Imr letten. Br JMbuRt HcaPHRETS. 
■aud'I Doll and Hsr Walk, tn Picture and Talk. In little wordi ot Dot 

more than four lellert. Br Jennbtt Humphrith. 
In Holiday Time. And other Storiea. In little wordi of not mora than flia 

Mien. Br JnooFF HUNPHRKV:!. 
Whiik and Bon. ByUn. A H. OARttoc. 

DcillizedoyClOOQlC 
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